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'itKus waved a welcoming hand and called out as Chris approached, 
"Well, how do things seem to-day?" See page 78 
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PINCUS HOOD 

another verse when a small boy turning the comer at- 
tempted to dart past him into the shop. Pincus, with 
a quick movement, barred his way. 

" Did you take the canvas to Mr. Grady, Barney ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes, sir," answered the boy, with the husky voice of 
the street urchin. 

" Did you get the money for it ? " 

" No, sir." 

"Didn't I tell you not to leave it unless he paid 
you?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, what did you do it for ? " 

The boy seemed not at all abashed by his failure to 
obey orders, but having no explanation ready, he shifted 
from one foot to the other without answering while 
Pincus looked at him fiercely for a moment through his 
spectacles. 

" Now you go right back to Mr. Grady, and tell him 
that the canvas was C.O.D.," commanded Pincus. 
"What did he say?" 

" He said youse wasn't to worry and as soon as ever 
he got time he'd come in and give youse the money." 

''Don't say youse; I've told you that before. Did 
you take the bill to Mr. Southwell ? " 

"Yes, sir, he gave me a cheque," answered Barney, 
taking a slip of paper out of his pocket. 

"I told you to tell him I didn't want a cheque; it 
probably isn't good; the last one came back, and it was 
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PINCUS WELCOMES A FRIEND 

only for two dollars while this is for five. Now you 
go right back and do those errands the way I told you 
to. If you don't look out you'll get the sack, Barney, 
that's what you'll get," remarked Pincus, quite savagely 
for him. 

" Don't youse want me to take Miss O'Reilly's forty- 
graf around? " asked Barney, unmoved by this threat. 

" All right, go ahead, but afterwards mind you, you 
do those errands like I told you. Some day I'll give you 
a taste of the stick. Did you go straight home last 
night instead of playing in the street? " 

" Yes, sir," answered Barney. " But me mother was 
out to a party, so I slept in Mr. Mallory's room." 

" Mr. Mallory ! Who's he ? " asked Pincus. 

** Oh, he's a artist," answered Barney, as if everybody 
ought to know. 

"An artist," said Pincus, interested at once. "You 
never told me about him." 

" He hasn't lived there very long," Barney explained, 
and then he added, " me mother says she'll have him in 
the street if he don't pay his rent." 
What does he paint ? " asked Pincus. 
Pictures," answered Barney. 
I know, but what kind; pictures of people? " 
No," said Barney ; " sometimes they's people in them 
but they's mostly just trees and grass, like in the Park." 

" Why didn't you tell him to come and see me ? " asked 
Pincus. 

*' So I did," Barney answered. " He's been to Hos- 
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PINCUS HOOD 

kins'. He painted those two pictures in Hoskins' win- 
dow/' 

" He did, eh ? I saw them ; he's clever ; but much good 
Hoskins will ever do him. Now cut along and get to 
work. Tell him to come and see me." 

Barney cast a farewell glance up the street. " There's 
Mr. Fortescue," he announced. " He hasn't been around 
for a long time." 

Pincus with a start of surprise looked up, hastened into 
the shop, seized his coat, put it on, removed his hat and 
turned to the door. Mr. Fortescue was just coming 
in. 

" Well, sir," said Pincus, hastening to meet him with 
evident delight, '* this is a pleasure, — to see you again. 
It's almost a year, isn't it? " , 

He looked up at Mr. Fortescue with his friendly smile 
and Mr. Fortescue looked down at him, with an expres- 
sion equally friendly, out of a pair of dark brown eyes. 
He was extremely tall and very gaunt. His close- 
cropped head rested between two high square shoul- 
ders, on which his coat hung loosely. The large, fine 
features of his thin face and his sinewy hands, one of 
which held a walking-stick, were as brown as his droop- 
ing moustache. 

" A year next month," announced Mr. Fortescue, re- 
moving his soft hat, " and how has everything been going 
with you ? " 

" Well," said Pincus. " I make a living and that's 
about all. But the business doesn't grow. Won't you 
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PINCUS WELCOMES A FRIEND 

come into the gallery sir ? " He led the way through 
an opening at the back of the shop into a room perhaps 
fifteen feet wide by twenty long, lighted by a sky-light. 
It was the gallery : Pincus's pride. The walls were hung 
with paintings of varying merit, mostly in oil, and a long 
wooden bench with a cushion of faded green rep, in the 
centre of the room, afforded visitors a means of viewing 
them in as near an approach to comfort as Pincus could 
afford. On this bench they seated themselves. 

" On your travels again, sir, I suppose ? " asked Pincus, 
glancing around with an air of satisfaction and getting 
up to straighten a picture. 

" Yes, Africa this time ; and you say that the business 
isn't growing? That's bad; can't you do anything? " 

" Well, you see, sir, it's the same old trouble. In the 
gallery here we hardly ever make a sale," he always said 
'* we," although his only employee was Barney ; " and 
then in the store our customers are always hard up and 
very poor pay." 

" That's all very well, Pincus " — no one ever thought 
of calling Pincus anything else — "but if you were a 
little more strict about their paying for things, they'd 
get into the habit of it, and not beg off so much of the 
time." 

" That's very true, sir, and I've come to the conclusion 
that it's what I've got to do. Oh, that reminds me. 
Will you excuse me for a moment?" He jumped up 
quickly and hurried into the shop. " Look here," he 
said, going up to Barney and speaking in a whisper, 
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PINCUS HOOD 

"you needn't go around again to Mr. Grady or Mr. 
Southwell's ; it might hurt their feelings. I'll see them 
myself. Do you understand?" 

" Sure I do," answered Barney, who understood better 
than his master the softness of his master's heart. 

" Yes, that's the trouble," continued Pincus, returning 
to the gallery and seating himself again by Mr. Fortes- 
cue's side, " and then there's the club upstairs. More'n 
half the time it doesn't pay its rent." 

" What club ? " asked Mr. Fortescue. 

" They just call it * The club,' " answered Pincus, 
" that's all. It's some of the artists in the neighborhood. 
You see this building is only two stories high and on the 
second floor there's just one room over the shop. When 
I came here I thought I'd live in it myself, but it was too 
lonesome for me, after the shop was shut at night, so I 
rented it to the club and took a room in a flat around the 
corner; but they don't pay. Well, artists are all poor, 
that is, most of them." 

"And all this means," said Mr. Fortescue, "that in 
order to be prosperous yourself you must make the artists 
prosperous, which brings us to the great idea. Is it mak- 
ing progress?" 

Pincus looked up quickly, with a shy smile of pleasure. 
"Do you remember about it?" he asked. "No, it 
hasn't made any progress. I'm afraid it'll never come 
to anything. It would take rich people, and I don't 
know any." 

"•It wasn't a bad idea of yours, Pincus. I've thought 
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about it a good deal. Tm going to see if I can do any- 
thing." 

" Oh, if you^ would, sir, I'm sure you could put it 
through/* 

" I'm not so sure about that but I shall think it over. 
How's Passevant?" 

Pincus turned quickly with a startled look and opened 
his mouth, but no sound came. "Why — why," he 
managed to say at last, " didn't you know ? He's dead." 

**Oh! Pincus; really/' exclaimed Fortescue, startled 
too, " poor devil," he added under his breath, " poor old 
devil. What was the matter, Pincus ? " 

"Well, he was pretty old and life had been hard on 
him. He didn't know it was hard, because he never 
thought of eating or sleeping or his clothes or anything, 
only painting. You know how it was; but he hadn't 
been properly nourished for years, or properly warmed 
or properly clothed. Almost all the money he ever had 
was what you gave him when you bought a picture from 
time to time. Of course there are some of his pictures 
about, but he painted slowly and you've got most of 
them. If it hadn't been for you, he'd have gone long 
ago. 

And I went away without a thought of him, Pincus.'* 
But you couldn't know, sir. It's six months ago now. 
/ knew before, that he needed money, and I gave him 
what I could, which wasn't much, and tried to get people 
interested in his work, but it was no use. Just think of 
it, a genius like that and they couldn't see it! But," 
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PINCUS HOOD 

Pincus leaned towards Fortescue, speaking earnestly and 
almost in a whisper, " do you know how many of his 
canvases I've got stored away that belong to you? " 

" No," said Fortescue. 

** Fifty! " answered Pincus. " And I want to ask you 
to take them away and lock them up in the safest storage 
warehouse in New York. I'm afraid to death of their 
burning up here. And some day they'll be worth money, 
mark my words." 

" Perhaps," answered Fortescue, " but anyway I gave 
so little for them that I always felt that it was more like 
a loan to him than anything else. Had he no relatives? " 

" Not one in the world," answered Pincus. " He left 
me his farm up in Massachusetts and I looked into the 
matter before I'd take it." 

" But, Pincus," said Fortescue, " if he owned a farm, 
no matter of what kind, he couldn't have been absolutely 
poor unless it was mortgaged for all it was worth." 

" It wasn't mortgaged at all," replied Pincus, ** but it 
had been in the Passevant family for generations. He'd 
have starved before he'd have borrowed a cent on it, and 
I will too. And as for the pictures, they're yours. You 
bought them and I've got receipts for every one of them. 
You had to do that with such a queer old man, because 
he'd forget. And wasn't he queer though ! " Pincus 
went on, reminiscently. **You could talk and talk to 
him and he'd never hear a word you sajd ; he'd never listen 
because he was always thinking about something he was 
to tell you which was very important while what you 
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were saying wasn't important at all. And absent-minded ! 
One day early last spring before he went to his farm, I 
went into his studio to see him. He was painting, of 
course, and as soon as he saw me he said, * I wonder 
what's the matter with my fingers, Pincus; they're so 
stiff I can't paint this morning/ They were just stiff 
with the cold. He'd forgotten to light a fire and it was 
as cold as Christmas. Do you think that kind of eccen-* 
tricity is a sign of genius, Mr. Fortescue? I mean are 
geniuses bound to be eccentric ? " 

"Not all, I think," Fortescue answered, reflectively; 
" but Passevant's genius was of the kind which is apt to 
have those traits; tremendously introspective, subjective 
and analytical. He found by searching out, by laborious 
experiments, by dissecting nature. Other geniuses are 
like great mirrors, clear as crystal, who reflect life for 
us more clearly than we can see it ourselves. That type 
is more normal than the normal man. They are giants, 
greater in everything, even in their weaknesses. Passe- 
vant knew how and why he did the things he did. The 
others neither know why nor how, but they do them too, 
because they must." 

" It seems to me though, that they're all a little queer," 
said Pincus, shaking his head, "but interesting! — I 
should say so." 

" You are sure that Passevant had no relatives? " said 
Fortescue, again. 

"Oh, yes, I'm sure. He told me so, often, himself. 
When he died he had about ten dollars to his name, and 
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his stuff was sold to pay the expenses, some good can- 
vases, too, and they went for a song. You'll take yours 
away, won't you. They're beginning to talk about him 
already, now that he's dead." 

" All right," answered Fortescue, getting up, " I'll send 
for them as soon as I'm settled. I'm just back, you 
know." A picture hanging in a comer caught his atten- 
tion and he went over to it. " Who did this, Pincus ? " 
he asked. 

" Litchfield," answered Pincus ; " it's me." 

" It's wonderful," said Fortescue. *' I never heard of 
him." 

" Nobody ever has," Pincus replied, standing beside 
Fortescue and looking at it too. " Do you think it's 
good?" 

It was so good that Fortescue turned away quickly to 
hide a smile. It had been done in a few strokes with 
some very thin, almost transparent, brownish medium 
on a piece of plain, white cardboard, but Pincus was there 
to the life, wearing his expression of transparent kindli- 
ness, through which his shy friendly smile was just 
ready to break. 

"What do you suppose he did it with?" asked 
Pincus. 

" I'm sure I don't know," answered Fortescue, looking 
at it closely. 

"Tobacco juice," said Pincus, "with the end of a 
match chewed up until it was soft, for a brush." 

" Grood gracious 1 " exclaimed Fortescue. 
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" You were talking about the big, luiconscious geniuses, 
a minute ago. He has the makings of one of them, I 
do believe, but he'll never amount to anything." 

" What's the matter with him ? " 

" Poverty — like all the rest : you can't accomplish 
anything without a little money — especially if you eat 
and drink as much as Litchfield does." 

" And that," said Fortescue, " brings us back to the 
great idea again. Is the little restaurant up the street 
still going? And have you had your luncheon? " 

'* Hans? Oh, yes, sir, that's there, but I've just had 
my luncheon," answered Pincus. 

" I haven't," returned Fortescue, " but I would like 
some tea. Have you time to go there and have a cup, — 
that is, if they haven't gone back to their vile way of 
making it ? " 

" They always make it now the way you showed them ; 
I have it often," said Pincus. 

Pincus led the way out of the gallery, reached for his 
hat, directed Barney to watch the shop, and together they 
walked up the avenue, Fortescue tall, bony and bronzed, 
and little Pincus taking two steps to his one. 

" Tell me about the club upstairs," said Fortescue ; " is 
Mr. Litchfield, the man who did your portrait, a member 
of it? What do they do there? " 

" Yes, he's a member. They don't do anything mostly, 
— except talk; always talking and discussing." 

"Who else belongs?" 

''Oh, they're the usual lot," said Pincus. "There's 
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Mr. Grady, — he'll never kill himself with work; most of 
the others won't either, and Harry Dudley, he doesn't 
come there much any more because he's beginning to make 
money as a portrait painter and W. William Turner, a 
good type of the artist who's all pretence and no talent, 
and Litchfield. You ought to see some of his things, — 
strong! I should say so. He's the most talented of all. 
He's as big as a house, and to see him paint is a treat 
He's so sure of himself, sure, and kind of masterful; but 
he drinks too much and sometimes for days won't work 
at all. Not that it matters. I doubt if he sells three 
pictures a year. Then there's Mr. Southwell. He's got 
a little money — although he always owes everybody — 
which is lucky, because he paints something awful and 
knows it, only he's always hoping that he'll be able to do 
better. And there are half a dozen others who come and 
go, some talented and some not, but all a little queer, as I 
said before." 

Where did they study? " 

In Paris, every blessed one of them. I don't know 
how they ever got there, or how, once they got over, they 
ever got back again, but they did and they talk about 
it all the time. Sometimes I go up and listen to them 
and it makes me feel like going there too. You know 
in my whole life I've never been outside of New York 
except twice, when I went up to see Passevant in his 
shack in the country. I suppose you've been everywhere, 
haven't you, Mr. Fortescue? " 

" Pretty much," answered Fortescue and then, as he 
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liked to hear other people talk and wasn't very fond of 
talking himself, he went, on, " but you were saying — ? '* 

*' You see," resumed Pincus, " they seem to be home- 
sick for it all the time — Paris, I mean. I wonder if 
that's one reason why they don't do better. I hope it 
isn't, but sometimes I think it is. Some of them say that 
they can't do the things here they used to do in Paris — as 
well, I mean. They use different mediums and different 
things to paint on and experiment in different ways, but 
it's no use. Some of them were honor men over there 
and were supposed to have fine futures before them, 
but they get back here and they never amount to any- 
thing. They say it's the atmosphere. Do you think it 
is?'* 

" Partly that, and partly the men themselves, I 
imagine," Fortescue answered. " After all, you know, 
the only way to do things is to do them. I don't believe 
that Passevant ever gave a thought as to whether he 
would be successful or not, or famous. It didn't matter 
to him what his surroundings were or whether he was 
appreciated. He simply painted in spite of ever)rthing, 
for the sake of painting." 

^ Mr. Passevant was different," assented Pincus, " but 
he'd never been abroad, and in some ways I've come to 
think that not going there has its advantages. But then 
I do feel that there are lots of them here who would do 
better if they had half a chance. Now take Hoskins the 
picture dealer over there," continued Pincus, pointing 
with a thumb over his shoulder toward the shop of his 
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rival, "he'll be in Fifth Avenue before you know it. 
He's got a lot of poor devils that he's sweatin' already/' 

" What do you mean ? " asked Fortescue. 

" He's got a bunch of artists working for him all the 
time. He's got arrangements with the department stores 
and he sells 'em pictures by the gross. He pays the 
artists about a dollar and a half apiece for them, and 
makes a big profit. Well, he's getting rich, but / couldn't 
do it." 

" I should hope not," said Fortescue, " but why should 
he move to Fifth Avenue?" 

" Because he'll want to get swell after awhile," said 
Pincus, " like they all do. Then he'll get some feller in 
with him who knows good pictures, because Hoskins 
don't, and he'll start sweatin' the good artists only in a 
different way. He'll pay 'em just enough to live on 
and take their output. It's an old game, and the way 
to stop it is to give the artists a chance to sell their pictures 
themselves instead of through the dealers." 

" I think so too," said Fortescue ; they had reached the 
restaurant and were seating themselves at a small table 
by a window, "and that's why I want you to tell me 
once more about your plan," and Pincus explained the 
whole thing again. 

" Do you know of the Molitor family ? " asked Fortes- 
cue, when Pincus had finished. 

"The rich Molitors?" said Pincus. "Everybod/s 
heard of them." 

" Well, I thought the Molitors might help us with your 
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scheme. As I said, I've thought about it a good deal, 
since IVe been away and now the news of Passevant's 
death has brought it home to me, somehow. I am going 
to the Molitors' to-night, and if I have a chance I'll talk 
to them about it." 

"If they would take it up, it would be splendid 1 " ex- 
claimed Pincus, all excitement at once. 

** But we mustn't be disappointed if I fail," answered 
Fortescue, wamingly. "Rich people are always being 
asked to do things, you know. It may be hard to get 
them interested in it. But I'll try, and let you know,'* 
and he got up from their table and held out his hand. 
'* Perhaps I shall come in to-morrow. Good-bye ! " 

" Good-bye, sir," said Pincus, and he turned and 
satmtered slowly back to his shop. He felt uplifted and 
exultant. He had poured the details of his beloved plan 
into sympathetic ears and a promise of help had been 
held out to him. His dream seemed near to realization, 
and the placidity of his earlier mood was shot through 
with the golden rays of hope. As he approached his 
shop, however, these exquisite emotions were partly dis- 
sipated. A boy of about Barney's size, with a shock of 
red hair, emerged from it, holding a hand to the side of 
his head and giving out loud howls, punctuated by dire 
threats, cast, as he retreated, in the direction of Barney, 
who was standing in the doorway. 

** That's Hoskins' kid," volunteered Barney, with much 
satisfaction as soon as Pincus was within ear-shot. " I 
handed him a good one that time ! " 
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"What's the matter?" exclaimed Pincus, quite flus- 
tered. " What have you been doing now ? " 

" Why, he seen youse go out with Mr. Fortescue, so 
he thought it would be a good chanct to get fresh. So 
as soon as ever he could, he comes over and sticks his 
head in the door and he suz, * Ain't this the cheap joint ! ' 
he suz. He didn't see me because I seen him comin', 
and was waitin' behind the door for him, so before he 
knowed what had happened, I gave him one over the 
ear!" 

"Good gracious," said Pincus, "what terrible little 
oreatures boys are ! " 
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CHAPTER II 

a 

In Which Miss Claudine Molitor Welcomes an Enemy 

and Repulses a Friend 

At about the hour which saw Fortescue and Pincus 
engaged in conversation in Hans's restaurant, a poorly 
dressed young man, carrying awkwardly a large flat pack- 
age, stopped before the broad steps of a house on upper 
Fifth Avenue and examined a slip of paper which he 
drew from a pocket, comparing it evidently with the 
number carved over the door. This examination seem- 
ing to satisfy him, he ascended the steps, entered the 
vestibule, pressed the bell, put down his package, re- 
moved his hat and wiped his forehead. 

The house was the house of the Molitors, of whom 
Fortescue had spoken. The Molitor mansion faced the 
Park and, beyond its low wall, he could see the soft un- 
dulations of its lawns and its spreading trees, already 
half denuded by approaching autumn. Many children 
were there, and many older persons, walking idly or 
sitting on benches, and between, on the avenue, carriages 
and motors passed and repassed. 

Before the Molitor door a small but beautiful open 
motor stood panting faintly by the curb, and Christopher 
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Mallory, the young man, although quite ignorant of such 
things, knew that its lines indicated, unmistakably, speed 
and power. 

There was something sumptuous and pleasing to Mal- 
lory in what he saw — that costly but efficient plaything 
by the curb, the shining vehicles which passed, the crowds 
idling under the still trees — and, while waiting an answer 
to his summons, he looked about him with a manner 
which showed that the locality was interesting and 
strange to him. 

Between the roadway and the Molitor steps, the Molitor 
pavement lay, made of enormous slabs of stone, smooth 
as paper. A balustrade, also of stone, carved and perfor- 
ated, stretched before the house, and, turning, sloped up 
on either side to the spacious vestibule in which Mallory 
stood. Great slabs of marble lined this vestibule and 
across its inner end from side to side, and from floor to 
ceiling, a screen of bronze, elaborately chased, barred the 
way. Through the interstices of this screen, could be seen 
heavy glass, and behind the glass, curtains of rich, vol- 
uptuous and extremely expensive lace veiled from the 
eyes of the curious the internal splendors of the Molitor 
dwelling. 

Suddenly a portion of the bronze screen swung noise- 
lessly back and a well-nourished footman in livery stood 
looking at him with an air of supreme condescension. 
Mallory, in spite of that bright and steady flame which 
burned always within him, felt all at once a sense of 
unworthiness. He realized, before this autocrat, how 
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shabby his clothes were and that hunger was gnawing 
him devilishly. 

" Is Miss Molitor in ? *' he asked. 

The footman answered that he didn't think so. 

" Is she expected soon ? " 

The footman standing in an attitude which indicated 
that he was prepared to oppose valiantly any attempt 
at forcible entry on Mallory's part, didn't think so, again. 

Christopher Mallory stood for a moment with an air 
of dejection. He seemed about to retreat; he stooped 
as if to pick up his package, and then straightening him- 
self again he said: 

" I am a friend of Mr. Fortescue's. Mr. Fortescue has 
spoken to Mr. Molitor about me, and — and I used to 
know Miss Molitor." 

On hearing Mr. Fortescue's name, the servant's expres- 
sion changed slightly. 

'*Oh, in that case," he answered, "perhaps you had 
better wait. What name, please ? " and on Mallory's 
replying, he stood aside to allow him to enter, closed 
the screen, pointed to a door at the right and disappeared. 

Mallory crossed the hall — in the Pompeian style of 
architecture — went through the door indicated by the 
servant and found himself in a spacious room which, 
although he didn't know it, was a copy of one in the 
Strozzi palace at Florence. A ceiling of painted beams 
spread itself above his head and in the opposite wall a 
fire of logs burned in a stone fireplace. Mallory, poor, 
country-bred, without metropolitan experience, having 
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no knowledge of rich people, seated himself on a sofa, 
put his hat on it, held his package between his knees, 
and looked about him almost with stupefaction. His feet 
rested on a carpet so soft that it seemed to him to be of 
velvet. Velvet curtains draped the doors, velvet cushions 
covered the seats of chairs, a screen of velvet stood be- 
side the fireplace ; the walls were hung with velvet ; velvet 
and carved wood were everywhere, carved wood and 
marble; a profusion of costly objects crowded the tables, 
resting on thick table coverings also of velvet. At 
the rear, through the curtains of a generous opening, 
he could see another room in which a billiard table stood, 
amid surroundings which would have inevitably sug- 
gested to the travelled eye something Moorish. A door 
closed somewhere in the inner recesses of the house and 
in the heavy air the sound of the concussion smote his 
ears softly. 

This sound had been caused by the footman, who 
ascending the main stairs to the next story had entered 
a large dining-room at the rear of the house, closing the 
door after him. 

At an oval table in the centre of this room, three ladies 
and three children were seated at luncheon. The first 
of the ladies, who was old, short and stout, was Mrs. 
Chandos Molitor, widow of old Chandos. The second, 
who was young, short and plump, was Mrs. Tom, wife 
of Tom Molitor, present head of the Molitor family, 
and the third, who was neither stout nor thin, short nor 
tall but who was very, very beautiful was Miss Claudine 
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Molitor, Mrs. Chandos Molitor's daughter and Mrs. 
Tom's sister-in-law. The three little girls, who sat at the 
table, were the children of Mr. and Mrs. Tom. 

The footman circled the table to Claudine Molitor's 
chair. 

" There's a Mr. Mallory downstairs who would like to 
see you, Miss," he announced. 

" Mr. Mallory ? '* said Miss Molitor, mystified. '^ / 
don't know any Mr. Mallory. What does he want? " 

" I don't know, Miss," replied the footman, " he says 
he was sent by Mr. Fortescue to see Mr. Molitor." 

To see Mr. Molitor? Then why does he want to 
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He says he knows you, Miss — or used to know 
you." 

'' / don't know who it can be," said Miss Molitor, and 
Mrs. Tom laughed. 

**I always said that Claude had so many beaus she 
couldn't remember them all." 

" He's very poor and mean looking, madam," the foot- 
man hazarded. 

"I'm sure it's an agent of some kind; still if Uncle 
Edwin sent him — " Claudine turned to the footman, 
" Ask him what he wants," she said. 

** It's really too tiresome," remarked Mrs. Molitor, as 
the footman disappeared, " the way we are fairly hounded 
by all kinds of people who are always wanting money. 
It isn't as if we weren't charitable. / give ten per cent, 
every year, and most of my time I spend working for our 
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' Friendless Giris' Home/ and they don't seem to appreci- 
ate it, either. I wish you'd help, Claude." 

'* I'm afraid that sort of thing isn't my metier, mamma, 
dear," answered Claude, with nonchalance. " Where did 
you get those pretty frocks the children are wearing?" 
she asked Mrs. Tom. 

"Auntie Claude! We saw Mr. Fritz Farrington in 
the Park this morning," said Madge, the eldest girl, " and 
he — " 

" Sh-h-h," interrupted Mrs. Tom, and at that moment 
the footman came in again. 

" He says his name is Christopher Mallory, from the 
West," he said. 

Still Claudine looked puzzled searching her memory 
and then all at once she knew. " Why it must be Chris," 
she remarked at last. " How stupid ! Of course it's 
Chris." But she didn't move, although luncheon was 
finished, and, although she mentioned the name Chris 
with a note of surprise, it was without any note of pleas- 
ure. In fact she seemed to be undecided as to what to 
do, but finally getting up she said, " Very well, I'll sec 
him," crossed the spacious hall, went into a large drawing- 
room, looked into a mirror there, touched her hair slightly 
with her fingers, went downstairs, opened the door and, 
with a quiet " Hello, Chris," held out her hand. 

Chris gave one look and then looked again and again, 
and as he looked his legs were lifting him slowly and 
steadily out of his chair without his knowing it. The 
quality of his fixed, bewildered expression was not dis- 
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agreeable to Claude apparently, because she laughed a 
little and said, "What's the matter, Chris? Had you 
forgotten what I looked like ? " 

" But you've changed so," said Chris; "you're a lady 
now. I — I didn't expect it, somehow." 

" It's eight years ago," answered Claude, " and that's 
a good while. What are you doing here, Chris ? " 

" I'm living here," answered Chris, and Claude wasn't 
particularly pleased to hear it, " trying to make my living 
as an artist." 

" Then you haven't changed, have you ? You always 
used to want to be," she said, " and your uncle — " she 
had forgotten the name, but it didn't matter, because Chris 
answered at once, with a kind of reverence in his 
tone. 

Uncle Blessington? He — he died — five years 
ago, 

"I'm sorry," said Claude, simply. "I liked him." 
There was an increase of friendliness in her manner, 
more than she intended that there should be. Although 
she was painfully, disagreeably conscious of the shabbi- 
ness of Chris's clothes — Chris himself seemed to be 
completely unconscious of them — Chris's old curious 
charm was making itself felt and warming her toward 
him in spite of herself. 

" Yes, poor Uncle Blessington," he resumed, " he just 
went to sleep one night and didn't wake up again. That's 
why I left. I couldn't stand it after that." 

And that was five years agol You haven't been in 
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New York all that time without letting me know, have 
you ? '' asked Cl'aude, graciously. 

" Oh, no," answered Chris, " only a few months. I 
knew you were away. I saw it in the papers." 

" And all these five years, what have you been doing? " 

This question seemed to remind Chris of things that 
weren't pleasant to think of. His expression changed 
quickly and he answered, "A good many things, 
Claude." 

Claude didn't like that " Claude." She thought Chris 
was taking too much for granted. It made her suddenly 
silent and, as she sat without speaking, her face turned 
slightly, Chris feasted his eyes on her. 

She was what the French call a blonde cendri, with 
violet eyes and a marvellous rose-leaf complexion; not 
tall, but with a figure which was at the same time both 
slender and full. There was something wonderful about 
her to Chris, not only in her looks, the curve of her 
exquisite lips, her eyes which seemed to show depths al- 
most too great, her delicate skin, but, too, in the cut of her 
gown, in her coiffure, her boots, — a perfection of detail 
undreamed of by him, costly, exquisitely finished, as if 
she were the product of, had been created by, that magic 
wand which, too, had called together the crystals, the 
bronzes and the velvets around him, — and, sitting with an 
empty stomach in this palace of enchantment, in tm- 
dreamed of but intoxicating proximity to its princess, he 
sighed as he thought of his life, of the kennel in which 
he lived. 
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Still for a moment Claude did not speak and then, as if 
suddenly remembering, she said, " The servant said that 
you knew Mr. Fortescue ; he's an old friend of ours." 

'' Yes," said Chris, " he told me," and he added, " he's 
been awfully kind to me!' 

" And there was something you wanted to see my 
brother about ? " 

" To see Mr. Thomas Molitor, yes," and Chris looked 
at his package. 

" But he's never home as early as this," Qaude an- 
swered. " Did you have an appointment with him ? " 

" No, I hadn't," answered Chris, " I thought I would 
just try my luck." 

Claude was wondering what business could have 
brought him there. 

" He likes much better to make appointments with peo- 
ple. He's rather peculiar," she said. 

She was speaking now in a perfectly even, expression- 
less voice, and Chris, with a little sinking of the heart, felt 
that her attitude was not quite so friendly. 

" Mr. Fortescue likes my stuff, and he thought that 
your brother might buy one of my pictures," Chris said 
with an effort. 

" Come to think of it, I believe I've heard Uncle Edwin 
speak of you," said Claude. " But, of course, I didn't 
for the moment connect the name with you. Does Uncle 
Edwin want Tom to buy one of your pictures ? I hope 
he will. Tom does buy pictures sometimes, almost al- 
ways when we are not expecting him to, and usually we 
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don't like them. You see he won't take anybody's advice. 
What do you do ? Do you paint portraits ? '' 

" I am a landscape painter." 

"Uncle Edwin thinks very well of your work. I 
should like to see some of it." 

" Well, I — " answered Chris, hesitating — " I brought 
a couple of pictures with me." 

" May I look at them ? " 

" Certainly." 

He got up, laid his package on the sofa, untied the 
cord and drew from the paper an oblong frame containing 
a canvas. " This will be the b^st light for it," he said, 
and placed it on the broad arm of the sofa, leaning it 
against its back, but Claudine Molitor without answering 
and with her rounded arms extended, picked it up and 
stood it on a table close to the window. Chris admitted 
to himself that she had chosen a better place. She looked 
at it for a moment without speaking. 

" It's very pretty," she remarked, at last. 

Chris groaned inwardly. The picture showed a coun- 
try prospect, with meadows, trees, a blue sky, white clouds 
and brilliant sunshine. Thinking perhaps that she had 
seen as much of it as she wished, he moved, intending 
to take it from its resting-place and show her the other 
one, but she stopped him. 

" No, wait," she said ; '' / know what it is. It is spring ; 
it has been raining, — spring rains! Everything has 
been drenched and washed clean, and it is blowing a 
galel" 
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" How could you tell that ? " he asked, surprised and 
pleased too. 

" Tell ? Why, it's so plain I I can feel the wind on my 
face ! " She went towards it. 

" You can't see it from there," he said, wamingiy ; 
" you must stand at a distance ! " But she had gone close 
to it and was bending down. 

" How extraordinary," she exclaimed, after a moment ; 
** you can't see anything here. But when you painted it 
you must have been almost as close to it as I am. How 
could you tell what it would look like ? " 

" I don't know," he answered. " Something tells you, 
and then of course every once in a while you stand a little 
away from it too." 

" It is good to be able to do things like that, Chris," she 
said, at length. 

" Yes, it is good, I suppose," Chris replied. 

'' I mean that it must be good to be able to accomplish 
things, to feel that you can." 

" But it isn't always like that," he answered ; " once in 
a while when you've succeeded in doing something that 
you're really proud of there's a wonderful pleasure about 
it — but more often you only feel that you might have 
done better. But it's a wonderful, a beautiful profes- 
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They were talking quite freely again and Chris stooped 
down to get the other picture, but at that instant a tall, 
big, young man, smooth-shaven, with reddish hair, came 
quickly into the room. He wore a heavy coat and car- 
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ried a soft hat in his hand. He glanced at Chris, looked 
at his clothes, estimated him at once as a person of no 
importance and said rapidly to Claudine : 

Sorry to be late, Claude. Are you ready? " 
Fritz," she answered, " this is Mr. Mallory, a friend 
of Uncle Edwin Fortescue. Won't you show Mr. Far- 
rington your pictures, Mr. Mallory; they're so good." 

Chris, who was already wrapping them up began re- 
luctantly to untie the knots. He had no wish to show 
them to this new arrival, to whom he had taken an instinc- 
tive dislike. He seemed to him to be a rather bad-man- 
nered yotmg brute who was destined to become fat at an 
early age. There was no way out of it, however, so he 
stood the picture he had just shown Claude on the table 
again. 

Don't you like it, Fritz ? " 

Yes, it's all right," answered Farrington. " But 
we're awfully late," and Chris heard him say in an un- 
dertone : " Your brother mustn't see me here, you know. 
Shall I crank the car ? " 

" The engine is running." 

" No, I shut it off as I came in." 

" Then will you, please? I'll be ready in a moment." 

Farrington, without a glance at Chris, hurried out of 
the room and Claudine, excusing herself, disappeared into 
an adjoining one whence she reappeared in a moment 
wearing her hat, coat and gloves. She came up to Chris 
and with a resumption of her even, expressionless voice 
she said : 
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" I am sorry that I must go. I'll tell my brother, if you 
like, and he can let you know what time he can see you/' 

Chris's heart sank again at the tone of her voice, " Do 
you suppose I could wait a little longer? " he asked. 

" Certainly, if you'd rather," she answered. " But he's 
peculiar, as I said, and likes to meet people by appoint- 
ment" 

"But if it's all right," Chris persisted; "I think I'd 
rather wait." 

Claudine looked slightly bored. " Very well," she an- 
swered, and, shaking hands with him, she went towards 
the door. As she reached it, she turned and hesitated for 
a moment. 

" Grood-bye," she said, " and — and good luck," and 
she went out. 

Chris sat down again on the sofa and resumed his wait- 
ing. 



In the meantime, Qaudine, in the driver's seat with 
Farrington beside her, steered her motor with a practised 
hand into the Park, sped through it, crossed the city to 
its western edge and turned up that great drive which 
borders the river. The sun had set and a crimson sky 
hung behind the Palisades. A sharpness had come 
into the air with the approach of night and Claudine's 
cheeks glowed under the onset of the wind. They flew 
on and on ; Farrington spoke to her once or twice, but she 
didn't answer until suddenly she reduced the speed con- 
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siderably, her muscles seemed to relax, she settled down 
more comfortably in her seat and turning towards him, 
she said softly : 

Is there any news, dear? " 

Not much, except that it's all arranged with Sar- 
gcant*' 

"Why, Fritz," she answered; "that's splendid! 
Aren't you glad ? " 

" Yes, I'm glad," and he added, " has your brother said 
anything more to you ? " 

" No, but he and Mamma had another talk last nig^t 
He simply won't hear of it. He says that you have no 
prospects and that you can't support me, but perhaps, now 
that you're going with Mr. Sargeant, he will think differ- 
ently about it." 

Farrington was not so sure of that, but he said nothing, 
and presently she went on : 

" If he knows that you are in Wall Street, where there 
are so many chances to make money, especially with Mr. 
Sargeant, who is so successful, it may make everything 
all right." 

Farrington still didn't answer. Qaudine, taking (HK 
hand from the wheel, laid it on his arm. " What is it, 
Fritz, dear ? " she asked, anxiously. 

" It won't matter," he answered, " your brother doesn't 
like me and that's all there is about it. Even if he shifM 
consent to an engagement he'd insist on its being a lo!^ 
one and he'd do everything in his power in the meantime 
to separate us." 
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" But you don't doubt me, Fritz ? You know that 
rU wait." 

** That's just it," he answered, " the waiting ! Hang 
it all, it's too hard ! I never see you except by stealth. 
I'm as good a man as your brother — " 

"Ah! Fritz," she interrupted, taking his hand and 
pressing it. " No one knows how dear and thoughtful 
and kind you are." 

*' Isn't it hard for you too, Claude ? " he asked. " The 
waiting, and all that sort of thing? " 

With a sigh, she said, "Yes, it's very hard. What 
can we do?" 

"I'll tell you what / think," answered Farrington. 
** It's not a question of your brother's consent, because 
he'll never give it. He's made up his mind and he won't 
change." 

"He doesn't change easily about anything," said 
Claude. 

" And so it won't matter how long we wait. His pur- 
pose will always b^ to get you away from me, and, 
Claude, dear, I couldn't lose you. All the time that we 
we waiting, he will be bringing pressure to bear on you 
lo make you give me up." 

" But what can we do, Fritz ? " 

" Get married," he answered ; " that's the only way. 
Your brother, once it was done, would have to accept it. 
Think how he could help me, what opportunities he 
(ould make for me ? " 

*' And Fritz you would work hard, wouldn't you ? " 
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Farrington was silent again and Qaude could see an 
expression of sullen displeasure on his face. 

" Have I offended you, Fritz ? '* 

"You're beginning to doubt me/' he answered, 
shortly. 

Oh, Fritz ! " 

Yes, you're beginning to doubt me, already. I know 
how it will be if we have to wait. You'll be simply sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of doubt and distrust, and 
you'll be affected by it. What you have just said shows 
that you've begun already. I tell you," he added, 
savagely, "if things have got to go on like this we 
might as well give it up. That's all / can say." 

Claudine took her hand from his arm. 

" You have no faith in me," she said in a low voice, 
without looking at him. 

" Have you in me ? " he answered. 

She turned the car and they were speeding again 
towards the city. Far below them the broad river ran 
in the shadows of the cliffs, spangled with lights as it 
stretched toward the south. It had grown dark and as 
they crossed the viaduct the Drive was almost deserted. 
Farrington glanced at her from time to time but she was 
looking straight ahead. At last, leaning toward her, he 
saw tears glistening on her cheeks. 

" I'm sorry, Claude," he said, and as she didn't answer 
he added, " Will you forgive me ? " 

She was gripping the wheel tightly but she raised her 
gloved hand and brushed it across her eyes. Surrounded 
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by the night, she seemed alone under the sky, under the 
high heavens. 

Farrington, leaning closer to her, put his arm across 
the back of her seat, across her shoulders. 

" Forgive me, Claude," he implored. 

" You don't love me,'* she answered, almost with a 
sob. 

Farrington knew well what to do; knew well that as 
she said this she had put a question to him which he 
must answer convincingly; that in her heart she was 
asking thirstily to be reassured. He drew her towards 
him and kissed her, and with his lips close to her ear he 
poured into it that litany of love for which she was wait- 
ing. He felt her muscles relax again and finally they 
went on in silence. He knew that all was well. 

" Have you forgiven me, Claude ? *' he asked, at 
length. I 

** Oh, Fritz, dear, it was my fault. I've been so hate- 
ful/' she answered. 

*' Hateful ! You couldn't be ; but I'll work all right. 
You'll see. You'll be proud of me." 

"Oh, my dear, I'm proud of you already," she an- 
swered, at peace once more, and after a time she went 
on. " Perhaps you are right, Fritz, about not waiting." 

"That's all right!" he answered. "I'll leave it to 
you; you'll know best! Have a talk with your brother 
and then we'll decide." 

They had left the Drive, crossed the city and re-en- 
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tered the Park, and as they approached its eastern side 
she came to a stop and Farrington descended. He took 
her hand, looked to the right and left and kissed it. 

*' Good-night/' he said. 

"Good-night, dear," she answered, and the motor 
moved rapidly away. 

It was quite dark now. As she turned into Fifth 
Avenue she reduced speed and glided on, slowly and 
noiselessly. She was loth to reach home. She wished to 
be alone. Their little quarrel, the pain which he had 
caused her, his contrition, and the tenderness of the 
words he had whispered to her in asking for forgiveness, 
had produced in her a wonderful kind of tender exalta- 
tion to which she surrendered herself wholly. All the 
devotion of her strong and passionate nature went out 
to Farrington. It seemed good to her that the course 
of their love should be difficult, that they must fight for 
what they wanted. Let people say what they pleased, 
misunderstand him, refuse to believe him worthy of her, 
she would not be influenced. If necessary, she would go 
to any sacrifice for him, do anything to make him happy. 
And yet from far down in some secret place in her 
heart the question came faintly to her at times, " Is he 
worthy ? " and that very hidden doubt seemed somehow 
to make her love him more. 

It was past seven when, after leaving her motor at 
the Molitor garage, she ascended the steps of the house 
and opened the door with her latch key. A light was 
burning in the hall, but the room in which she had seen 
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Chris was in darkness. Stepping inside the doorway 
to turn on a light there, which the servants had evi- 
dently forgotten, something stirred in its gloom, and, 
slightly startled, she pressed the switch quickly. Chris 
still sat there, but he was asleep, his head resting against 
the back of the sofa. There was something about his 
persistence which annoyed her. People were coming to 
dine at eight. What should she do ? As she stood there 
trying to decide, he opened his eyes. He rose quickly 
to his feet with an air of bewilderment and confusion, 
swaying slightly as he did so. 

** I am very sorry," he said, at last, " no one has been 
here and I went to sleep. I shouldn't have stayed. Is 
it very late?" 

It is past seven. You haven't seen my brother ? " 
I haven't seen anyone. I should have gone before." 
He seemed in deep distress. " It is too late now, I 
suppose. Do you think — " 

Claudine's patience was exhausted. 

" He certainly can't see you to-night, Chris ; people 
are coming at eight and it's already half past seven," 
she answered coldly. 

Chris turned without a word and began wrapping 
up his pictures. The light from the bracket falling on 
his face showed her a look of forlornness, to which 
was added an expression of confusion. The momentary 
irritation he had caused her had disappeared before the 
tenderness which still filled her heart, and suddenly she 
said impulsively: 
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Would you trust the pictures with me, Chris ? FU 
make him look at them before he goes in the morning, 
perhaps to-night." 

Qiris looked up, his expression changing swiftly. 
She thought that some emotion almost too strong to be 
controlled made it difficult for him to answer for a 
moment. 

" It is very kind of you/' he said, at length. *' It 
won't be too much trouble ? " 

" No trouble at all, Chris — and now I must go — 
I'm awfully late. Good-night," and with a smile she 
disappeared. 
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In Which Chris Ponders on the Pasty and Pincus Makes 

Proposals for the Future 

Chris came down the steps of the Molitor house, thrust 
his hands into his empty pockets, crossed the avenue and 
entered the Park through a small gateway which gave 
access to it at this point. It was quite new to him, and 
he walked aimlessly for a short distance and then seated 
himself on a bench. He was consumed with inward 
rage and shame at the humiliating and stupid position he 
had placed himself in before Claudine. Things had gone 
very badly with him since he had come to New York 
six months before, not much worse, however, than they 
had always gone, but they had reached lately one of 
those crises which developed periodically with him, and 
he had gone, at the suggestion of Mr. Fortescue, carry- 
ing his pictures with him, to see Tom Molitor, with the 
desperate hope that he might take one of them and pay 
the money down for it. A perfectly stupid thing to 
do, he thought to himself, the idea of a blockhead. He 
might have known that things don't happen so quickly. 
Instead of sending them to the house for Mr. Molitor 
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to inspect at his convenience, he must go there and wait 
for hours, hoping to thrust them under his nose, virtually 
sa3ring to him, " Here, please buy one of these, will you? 
ril sell it to you cheap, cash down, because I'm hungry." 
Well, he had been properly served for his stupidity. He 
had not only not sold them, but had made a fool of 
himself before Claudine into the bargain. In the mean- 
time, what was he to do? He owed for the rent of his 
room and he hadn't a penny. Having nothing else to 
do, Chris began to ruminate upon his past. He was 
twenty-seven. It was five years ago that his old uncle 
had gone to sleep in the little cabin in British Columbia, 
never to wake again, and Chris had stepped out into 
the world. "You come of a line of gentlemen," the 
old man used to say, " and because you are a good boy, 
Fm going to do what I can for you. You will not get 
much money when I'm gone, but I am going to educate 
you. At least you shall not grow up a yokel. You 
needn't tell any one, but I went through Eton and Oxford, 
too, and I shall teach you some things that you can't 
get out of books. It wouldn't be of any use trying to 
teach them to you if you hadn't descended from gentle- 
men, but it will be easy for you, because you half know 
them already." 

Those frugal years had been very happy ones for 
Chris. They were half hunters and half tillers of the 
soil, living in their little cabin together, at times ranging 
the hills for game and at times working on the small 
piece of ground which Uncle Blessington leased from a 
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neighboring ranch owner. In the evenings they would 
study together and sometimes, as Chris grew older, talk 
about his future. « 

" What would you like to be, Chris, when you grow 
up ? " the old man had said to him one night 

" I don't know," Chris had answered. 

" Would you like to have a ranch ? " 

" Not very much." 

" Would you like to be a hunter ? " 

" No, Uncle." 



"A doctor?" 
" Oh, no ! " 
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A parson ? " 

" No." 

" A merchant ? A soldier ? A sailor ? " 

" No." 

" Well, what would you like to be? " 

** I don't know what I'd like to be. Uncle Blessington, 
but I know what I like to do. I think it's just wonder- - 
ful to look at things." 

"To look at things?" repeated Uncle Blessington, 
slightly bewildered. 

"Yes, just to look at things; you don't know how 
wonderful it is, the sunlight on the trees and the grass. 
To look at the sky and the clouds and to watch them 
change, and then the shadows, all different colors and 
always changing, too, — it's just too beautiful for any- 
thing. Uncle Blessington. And then light and shade 
anywhere is wonderful. Just look at the table. Uncle 
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Blessington, with the light from the lamp shining on the 
books and things and the rest of the room in shadow. 
Do paints cost much ? " 

"What kind of paints?" asked Uncle Blessington. 

"Til show you what I mean," answered Chris, who 
was rummaging among some magazines and presently 
he brought one out and handed it to the old man. It 
contained a series of reproductions, in color, of celebrated 
landscapes of the Barbizon School. 

" I mean the paints men do that sort of thing with," 
he explained. 

Uncle Blessington glanced at the pictures and put the 
magazine down. 

" The men who painted those pictures made great 
names for themselves, but it's a hard life, Chris," he 
said at length, "being a painter; and that's what you 
seem to have an inclination for. It would mean many 
years of poverty, many years of disappointment, before 
you got your reward, even if you got it then. I wouldn't 
think too much about the clouds and the shadows if I 
were you. Try not to, Chris." 

" I'll try not to, Uncle Blessington," replied Chris 
dutifully, " but I don't know whether I shall succeed." 

Chris tried faithfully, but soon forgot his promise, and 
one day Uncle Blessington, picking up a book, saw a 
sketch in pencil on its fly-leaf of the view from the win- 
dow at which he sat. There was something so sure, so 
direct about the manner of it that he was amazed. He 
asked Chris about it. 
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** Yes, I did it, Uncle," he answered, in some confusion, 
because he had all at once remembered his promise. 

" Have you anything else ? " Uncle Blessington asked. 

Chris had ; and showed him a number of sketches, with 
mingled feelings of trepidation and delight, but to his 
chagrin the old man said nothing. A month later, how- 
ever, on Chris's birthday — he was nineteen — Uncle 
Blessington produced a package and handed it to him. 
Chris, who had never been given a birthday present be- 
fore, experienced a new sensation as he opened it and 
was enraptured when he saw what it contained. It was 
a japanned box, fitted with tubes of color, brushes, a 
palette knife and a palette, and a dozen sheets of academy 
board. He was beside himself with delight and every 
moment of the day after that, when Uncle Blessington 
could spare him, he worked furiously, feeling a delicious 
joy in trying to solve the problems his inexperience in 
the use of color presented to him. That summer had 
much happiness for Chris and almost every day he might 
have been seen somewhere about, sitting on a home- 
made stool with a home-made easel before him, which 
supported a sheet of academy board, sketching away for 
dear life and drinking in the beauties surrounding him — 
the sloping hills, the rocks, the trees showing against 
the sky and the ever-changing panorama of the sky itself. 

One day he heard a step behind him and, turning 
arotmd, beheld a most extraordinary vision. It was a 
girl of about fifteen, but such a girl. He had never seen 
an3rthing like her before, except, perhaps, in the pictures 
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of stray magazines where once in a while he would catch 
a glimpse of the great world, the great populous world, 
so far away, which he had never seen. It was Claudine. 
Business had brought her father there, and some whim 
had brought her, too. They had come alone, Mrs. 
Molitor being in Europe. Old Chandos Molitor and his 
daughter were the guests of the ranch owner from whom 
Uncle Blessington rented his little farm. Old Chandos 
was busy, sometimes away with the ranch owner for days 
at a time, and Claudine did as she pleased. For a month 
she saw Chris every day; they were together constantly, 
and the night before the morning on which she and her 
father were to leave for New York, when they met for 
the last time, they had kissed passionately in the dusk, 
swearing eternal fidelity. Chris the next morning went 
to a place agreed on, and as the train passed, a little hand- 
kerchief waved from a window. It grew smaller and 
smaller until he could no longer see it. Then the train 
grew smaller and smaller until he could no longer sec 
thdt and then, plumping down on the grass, he buried his 
face in it and cried, hard, he felt so lonely. 

Months passed after this; years passed, three, but 
Claudine was always in his thoughts, and then one day 
Uncle Blessington didn't wake up when morning came 
and Chris found himself without a home. 

At this point in his recollections he got up and began 
to walk towards the southern end of the Park. His face 
suddenly took on an expression of pain and his shoulders 
twitched nervously as if trying to throw something off, 
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the thought of which weighed heavily on him. He did 
not want to think of those last five years. When he was 
depressed he could not bear the thought of them; they 
had been too hard; not too hard to bear physically, for 
his life in British Columbia with Uhcle Blessington had 
made him strong of body, but in other ways they had 
been too exhausting. He was not morbid, but sometimes, 
not often, he would think of himself in a detached way, 
with pity. He knew that he was different from the 
tramps he had herded with, the companions of the vaga- 
bondage he had been forced into during his slow prog- 
ress towards the East. His privations, the humiliations, 
the penury, the insults had hurt him too deeply, left 
wounds in his soul which even the recuperative powers of 
youth could not heal, wounds that would have made life 
intolerable for him, had not that steady flame burned al- 
ways within him, unquenchable, bright, bidding him en- 
dure so that he might at last give expression to that which 
clamored so imperiously for it, the beauty of the world, 
the clouds, the skies, the trees, the changing shadows. 
And then one night, with a few dollars in his pocket, 
standing on the deck of a ferry boat, he saw before him, 
at last, the metropolis, the city of his dreams, rising gi- 
gantic, sombre, silent in the distance, purplish against the 
fading sky, spangled with lights. And in its mysterious 
depths Claudine lived, and he would find her. 

Chris sat down again. He was no stranger to hunger, 
and its pangs caused him less pain than the visions of the 
past which he tried to banish from his thoughts, — that 
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and the growing realization that it had not been as diffi- 
cult as the future promised to be here in the city. Before, 
in the country districts and in smaller towns, he had of 
necessity turned his hand to many things, but in the city, 
when he had sought to do so, he had found always twenty 
men anxious to do what he wished to do, and some, at 
least, of them always better equipped to do it. The 
future looked very dark, the goal very far away, as he 
sat there shivering slightly in the sharpness of the night. 

" A welcome coolness in the air to-night," he heard a 
cheery voice say, and, turning, he saw a short, stout, little 
man in the act of seating himself on the bench. A pair 
of spectacles made of German silver rested on his nose 
and he wore a small, black, cutaway coat. His hat, 
while shaped like the ordinary " high " variety, was made 
of straw, the kind that coachmen sometimes wear in sum- 
mer. He took this off quickly, put it on the bench be- 
side him, removed his spectacles, which he placed in the 
shat, and drawing a handkerchief from the tail of his 
coat, he began wiping his face and the top of his head, 
which was quite bald. 

" You see, I am perspiring," he went on, *' but that's 
because I've been walking briskly. Sometimes I take a 
walk before dinner. I ought to do it oftener. I'm very 
fond of it. Do you do much of it ? " 

" I like to walk in the country but it is monotonous 
in the city, I think," said Qiris. 

" Do you ? " the little man asked in surprise. " Why, 
I see the most interesting things! I don't mean people 
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or horses or anything like that especially, but just the 
whole thing together. The houses and buildings with 
the sun shining on them and their wonderful effects at 
night. I can't explain exactly, but — " 

" I know what you mean," Chris answered. 

" It's light and shade, atmospheric effects. Fm always 
on the lookout for them. I take great interest in that 
kind of thing, because it's in my line." 

"Are you a painter? Because if you are, God help 
you," said Chris, from the depths of his depression. 

The little man cast a startled look at him and half rose 
from the bench, but almost at once he sat down again 
and said, timidly: 

"I'm sorry to say I'm not. But I do think it the 
greatest profession in the world," adding " are you? " 

" Yes, I'm sorry to say I am." 

** What name, please," the little man inquired, " that 
is, if you don't object? " 

" It's not a name you've ever heard," Chris answered, 
"but I don't mind telling you. It's Christopher 
Mallory." 

" Now wait," said his companion, putting a finger to his 
forehead, " don't you be too sure." He sat in this posi- 
tion for a moment and then looked up. " Haven't you 
got two pictures in Hoskins' window ? Landscapes ? " 

" Yes," answered Chris, " unless he's sold them. And 
he hasn't, so far as I know." 

" You never will know unless you go and find out," 
said his companion. " Hoskins will never tell you." 
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He had been searching in his pockets as he spoke and 
finally extracting a pocket book from one of them he 
drew therefrom a card and handed it to Chris. The lat- 
ter glancing at it by the light of a lamp close by, read the 
legend : 

PiNCUS Hood 

ART DEALER 
1500 SIXTH AVENUE 

and knew that this little man must be Barney's boss, 

"The greatest profession in the world," Pincus re- 
peated. " I wish / could follow it. I used to try long 
ago, but it wasn't any use. What wouldn't I give to be 
a painter and you, who are one, say you're sorry ! That's 
a pity." Pincus had experience of artists before, plenty 
of it, and he thought he knew what the matter was with 
Chris. "Those pictures in Hoskins' window are very 
good. If Hoskins hasn't done anything with them, per- 
haps / could," and then, as if it had just occurred to him, 
he asked, " have you had your dinner ? " 

*Chris answered in the negative. 

" I haven't either," said Pincus ; " come and have some 
with me." 

Chris declined awkwardly, thrust his hands into the 
pockets of his coat and shivered. The thought of dinner 
had made him feel still more cold and hungry. Pincus 
looked at him narrowly, and then with an effort he said 
gently : 

" Please do ! Don't you suppose I know ? Don't you 
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suppose I've been hard up too ? We all have ! Please ! " 

Chris didn't answer for a moment, and then, pulling 
himself together, he said, 

" That's very kind of you, Mr. Hood." 

Pincus got up quickly. " Then that's settled. Let's 
go. I'm hungry," and he led Chris through the Park to 
Fifty-ninth Street, west to Sixth Avenue, down Sixth 
Avenue a block or two, passed through a kind of small 
bar, mounted some stairs and, preceding Chris into a 
small, decent-looking restaurant, took his seat at a table 
in one comer of the room. But no sooner had he done 
this than he jumped up again, put his head into the open- 
ing of a dumb-waiter shaft and cried down it, 

"The regular dinner, Hans. For two. And two 
cocktails." 

Aye, aye," came a voice from below. 
They have good food here," said Pincus, returning 
to his chair. " Plain, honest, simple food and plenty of 
it Good evening, Hans." 

As it was late Hans himself attended to their wants, 
appearing quickly whenever he heard Pincus's voice, and 
they set to work. The cocktail had the effect on Chris 
of increasing his already ravenous appetite, but as he 
ate, his depression began to melt away. A delicious glow 
stole through his veins; never had a chair seemed so 
comfortable as the one in which he was sitting, never a 
room so warm and cheery. A slight mist seemed to 
envelop him, through which he could see Pincus, engaged 
energetically at his dinner, his round, rosy and friendly 
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face wearing an expression of pleasant satisfaction. Oc- 
casionally in answer to some remark addressed to him, 
he would reply to Chris with a preoccupied expreseion, 
and a soft, answering monosyllable would part his lips. 
Pincus was fond of his dinner. 

"And now," he said, when they were finished, with 
a sense of repletion that forbade even one more mouth- 
ful, "another little stroll in the Park while we smoke 
a cigar, and then I for one will be ready for bed. Will 
that suit you ? " Chris replied that it would and, Pincus 
paying the score, they went out, lighting before leaving 
a couple of Pincus's cigars. Chris was cold no longer. 

" I have been thinking," said Pincus, as they crossed 
Fifty-ninth Street again and entered the Park, " about 
your saying that you thought walking in the city monoto- 
nous. I'm sure if you really studied it you wouldn't find 
it so, and I was going to make a suggestion." 

" All right," said Chris. 

"If I were you, I'd paint the city. You can paint 
I saw that the minute I looked at those pictures in Hos- 
kins's window. Nobody's ever painted the city like it 
ought to be painted. Lots of 'em have tried and when 
they get through it looks like Paris, so they tell me. Well, 
New York doesn't look like Paris, so I'm told, any more 
than it looks like any other place ; it looks like New York 
and ought to be painted that way. Lots of it may be ugly, 
and some of it's kind of monstrous, but there's great 
effects in it." Pincus glanced about him for an illustra- 
tion and raising his hand said, " Look 1 " 
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They had seated themselves in the south-eastern corner 
of the Park, close to Fifth Avenue. The ground at this 
point was much lower than the streets which bounded it, 
and before them it rose steeply to the outer wall, covered 
thickly with a growth of shrubs and trees. Facing them 
through this filigree of leaves and branches, silvered by 
the glistening of the arc lamps which looked like spheres 
of luminous ice, an enormous white building rose gigan- 
tically towards the sky, bathed near its base in a flood of 
golden radiance from the clusters of incandescent lights 
at its portals and growing ever colder, more ghost-like 
towards its summit. Across the gulf formed by the Ave- 
nue, other buildings towered, one bearing an enormous 
illuminated sign or banner on its side, and over all the 
sky stretched, blue-black, incalculably serene, bearing still 
other lights, the stars, a million diamonds strewn as by 
a careless hand through its velvet depths. There was 
something tmdeniably beautiful about it, the pale build- 
ings bathed at their bases in a yellow radiance, the dim 
perspective of the Avenue stretching beyond them, the 
deep blue of the star-bespangled sky, all seen through 
the filigree of silver lighted trees. 

** Paint the city and paint it as it is. Nobody's done 
it yet as it ought to be done, and / think it's full of big 
effects just going to waste for lack of someone to take 
advantage of them. Why not try it? Everybod/s 
painting landscapes." 

"Yes, it is beautiful," Oiris answered. "But since 
[Ve been in New York, I've begun to wonder how I shall 
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ever sell my pictures, no matter what they are. No one 
knows me. How do men ever get to be well enough 
known for people to buy their stuflf? Sometimes it 
seems an impossible task/' 

" Well," said Pincus, thoughtfully, *^ it « a tough job. 
I know of two ways. One is to work and wait The 
other is to sell yourself to a picture dealer. The &st 
one isn't bad if you're rich, but no artist ever is, so there's 
no use talking about that. If you're poor you must work, 
starve, and struggle and then if you're lucky by the time 
you're so old that it doesn't make much difference to you 
what happens, you may begin to find a market for your 
pictures. After a man dies, his stuff often goes up in 
value. The output has stopped. There won't be any 
more of it ; that's the reason. But you're dead then, so 
there's no use talking about that either. Now for the 
other way. If one of those vampires, the big dealers, 
happens to think that you might prove to be a good in- 
vestment, he'll buy you, if you'll let him, and you'll belong 
to him forever. Everything you paint will be his and 
he'll give you money enough so that you can eat, buy 
clothing, and pay your rent. He'll advertise you, and 
give exhibitions of your work in his galleries. He'll try 
to make you famous, but all the money will go into hii 
pockets. You won't get it" 

And yet you advise me to paint the city," said Chris. 

If what you say is true, why paint anything, why tiot 
become a day laborer or a tramp, and forget your ambi- 
tions altogether ? " 
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" FU tell you why," answered Pincus. " Because I've 
got an idea. I don't talk about it very much, but if you'd 
like to hear it — " he stopped, his invincible shyness 
making him hestitate. "Oh, yes, please," said Chris, 
and Pincus went on. "Well, you said a minute ago 
that you didn't know how artists ever got to be known, 
I don't either, except through the big dealers. Suppose 
you want to have an exhibition of your stuff — not one 
picture skied in an annual show, or a couple stuck in 
the shop of that hoary-headed hypocrite Hoskins, but a 
real, one-man exhibition to show people what you're 
worth, can you do it? Not much I It means renting a 
gallery, advertisements, invitations, frames for your 
pictures and God knows what, and you haven't got any 
money. Now, what I want to do is this." Pincus 
paused and then announced impressively, "An endowed 
gallery, practically free ; for painters ! " he looked ap- 
pealingly at Chris, and suddenly his gentle smile appeared, 
and swallowing as if a lump had come in his throat, he 
asked almost timidly, " What do you think of it? " But 
before Chris could answer, he went on, earnestly, " You 
don't know how I have thought and dreamed of it." 
But where would you come in?" asked Chris. 
I don't want to get anything out of it," Pincus an- 
swered, "except my living, and I'd give up everything 
slse. I only want to be able to help the artists because — 
p^rell, they need help and they ought to have it." 
" Well," said Chris, " I think it's splendid." 
** Do you ? " exclaimed Pincus, delighted. 
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" I do," said Chris, again. " Have you done an)rthing 
about it yet? Got it started? " 

" Well, I hope so,*' Pincus answered, " it looks favor- 
able. You see there's a man who is really interested in 
it and he's got friends, rich people, who could endow my 
gallery without feeling it, if they wanted to. I saw him 
to-day and he's promised to do his best for me. He is 
a fine gentleman, is Mr. Fortescue." 

" Mr. Fortescue," exclaimed Chris, " why, I know 
him. He bought one of my pictures." 

" Then you can feel flattered," Pincus answered, " he 
knows good work when he sees it, no man better, and he 
doesn't buy often. Have you known him long? " 

" No, not long ; he's only just back from abroad some- 
where," replied Chris. " I was across the river one day 
sketching, and a motor got out of order on the road 
close at hand and he happened to be in it with some 
friends. It was a lucky accident for me. He came over 
to see what I was doing and finally asked if he might 
come to my place here and look at my stuff. Finally he 
bought a picture. I don't know that it was particularly 
flattering. He saw that I was hard up, I think." 

" It was flattering though," Pincus insisted. " If he 
saw that you were hard up he would have helped you 
if he could, but he wouldn't have bought a picture unless 
he thought it was good." 

" Well, it was a lucky accident for me. I don't know 
what would have happened if I hadn't met him. He not 
only bought a picture but he's been trying to help me to 
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sell some others. I was just coming from a place he'd 
sent me to when I met you." 
Any luck ? " asked Pincus. 

No," answered Chris, " the man was not at home." 
I suppose," said Pincus after a moment, " that you 
haven^t any money to speak of." 

" Not to speak of," Chris answered, ironically. 

Pincus drew out his wallet and extracted two bills from 
it, all it contained, peering at them in the light of a 
lamp. Chris saw that each was well worn and of the 
denomination of five dollars. Pincus looked at them 
rather wistfully he thought and then held one out to him. 
"Won't you take it?" he asked, and seeing that Chris 
was reluctant to do so, he added, " You'll pay it back, 
and some day you will be able to do as much for me and 
much more. Come, please do ! " 

Chris was touched. " I do need it," he answered. 
" Thank you very much," and took it. 

" And now it's bed-time," said Pincus. " To-morrow, 
I want you to come and see me at the shop." 

Chris walked home briskly through the still night. 
His blood ran quickly through his veins now and with 
it something coursed which seemed like hope. He 
climbed the stairs to his attic, let himself in and lighting 
the gas-jet, revealed its dilapidation and its poverty of 
furniture. A rusty iron bed stood in one comer, in an- 
other a washstand, with a basin and pitcher. An easel 
occupied one of the windows and against the wall a 
tattered sofa was placed. An old armchair, equally 
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worn, faced a small iron stove which at present contained 
no fire. Suddenly glancing at the sofa, he stepped 
quickly across the room. A small and dirty boy was 
lying on it, his grimy face turned towards him. 

" Why, Barney," he exclaimed, " locked out again? " 

"Yes," answered Barney, with his peculiar, husky 
urchin's voice. " Me mother's gone to a party." 

" Came in by the gutter as usual ? " 

" Yes, me mother won't be back till late. Can I sleep 
here?" 

" Of course you can," Chris answered. He took one 
of his blankets and tucked the boy up in it. " Now go 
to sleep," he said ; " I'm going to bed." 

He undressed quickly, turned off the gas and got into 
bed. He was not sleepy ; the events of the afternoon, so 
different from those of his customary life, had quickened 
his mind and made sleep for the moment impossible. He 
thought of Pincus, who seemed to him like an amiable 
eccentric, visionary perhaps, but perhaps, too, with the 
power of many visionaries to accomplish his purpose. 
He thought of that costly motor panting before the 
Molitor door, the velvet room with its unimagined rich- 
ness, but most of all he thought of Claudine. By turns 
she seemed to have been both cordial and distant. All 
that had passed between them so long ago could, after all 
these years, mean nothing to her, no matter what it meant 
to him; but at least she might have asked him to call. 
It must have been forget fulness. All the same he wished 
that she had remembered. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In Which Tom Loses His Temper, and Fortescue Gains 

His First Recruit 

A few minutes after Chris had said good-night to 
Claudine, the door was opened for Tom Molitor by the 
same well-nourished footman who had been on duty dur- 
ing the afternoon. Noticing, with a kind of clairvoyance, 
that his master was in a bad humor — an unusual thing 
for Tom — he deftly removed his overcoat and then 
vanished with almost supernatural alacrity. 

Tom Molitor, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, ascended to his bedroom, and pressed vigorously on 
an electric button. He looked at his watch; it was a 
quarter to eight. He had fifteen minutes in which to 
dress for dinner. His evening clothes were spread out 
on his bed and a shirt was lying beside them. Someone 
knocked at the door, and going to it he found a maid 
there who had come in answer to the summons of the 
beU. 

" Tell Mrs. Molitor that I would like to see her at 
once," he ordered, and closing the door he removed his 
cravat and collar, threw them on the floor, and began to 
unbutton his waistcoat. Soon another knock sounded 
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and, in response to a woman's voice which called, "Tom!" 
from without, he shouted, " Come in ! " and Mrs. Tom 
entered the room, closing the door after her. Tom 
stood in the middle of the room in his underclothing, his 
head enveloped in his shirt, which he was in the act of 
removing. At the sight of his wife he paused and, look- 
ing at her between the two halves of its bosom, he 
demanded : 

" Where was Claude this afternoon ? " 
Why, / don't know, Tom." 

Well, where were you?'' asked Tom, finally jerking 
off his shirt and throwing it across the room. 

" I was out all the afternoon." 

" Was Claude here when you got in ? " 

" I don't know. I suppose so." 

Tom had seized the clean shirt and was now putting 
it on with spasmodic gestures. 

"Well, she wasn't, and do you know where she was? 
Out on Riverside Drive with that loafer; in her car! I 
saw 'em half an hour ago! Did you know anything 
about it?" 

No! Really, Tom, how can you say such a thing! " 
All right ! " returned Tom, " but I'm going to put 
her where that rotter can't get hold of her ! " 

"I don't see why you should call him names," Mrs. 
Tom remonstrated. " He comes of a good old family. 
They have been New Yorkers for generations." 

" I don't care anything about that," exclaimed Tom. 
" That's some of mother's nonsense. Send for her, will 
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you ? ** Tom here seized his trousers and thrust a foot 
through one of the legs, while Mrs. Tom pressed the 
electric button and sent the answering maid for her 
mother-in-law. 

" Do you know what I'm going to do ? " demanded 
Tom. " I'm going to send her off in the yacht and I'm 
going to keep her there till she comes to her senses ! " 

" But, Tom ! " cried Mrs. Tom, " you can't do a thing 
like that?" 

At this moment a knock sounded on the door and Tom, 
rapidly thrusting the ends of his shirt into his trousers, 
cried out, " Come in ! " and his mother entered. 

" Mother ! " said Mrs. Tom. " Tom saw Claude with 
Fritz Farrington again to-day and he says he's going to 
send her away on the yacht, a prisoner." 

" Tom ! " exclaimed his mother, just as his wife had 
done. " You can't do that 1 " 

" I know I can't ! " retorted Tom, " but I'm going to 
just the same, and you're going, too ! " 

" I ? I can't ! " cried Mrs. Molitor, in consternation. 
" I've — I've got engagements ! " 

" Precisely, and for a few foolish engagements you'd 
stay here and leave Claude to her own devices. But / 
say you'll go aboard the yacht next Saturday. You've 
always spoiled Qaude, mother, and you know it." Tom 
by this time had put on his waistcoat and collar and was 
rapidly tying his cravat " Just send for her, will you ? 
You let her do as she pleases without a word, so Fm 
going to speak to her." 
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Mrs. Molitor, who usually preserved an attitude of 
timid conciliation towards everybody, was moved to in- 
dignation by the injustice of Tom's charges. 

'' / spoiled Claude ? / let her do as she pleases, with- 
out correction? Tom, how can you say such things? 
If Claude is spoiled, it is thanks to your father, and you 
know it. He never could refuse her anything. I told 
him for years that he shouldn't indulge her as he did. 
Didn't I?" 

No!" answered Tom, shortly. 
Tom! You know that what I say is true. Her 
slightest wish was law to him. I begged him to send her 
to school, but no, because she didn't want to go, he let 
her stay at home with governesses who could never do 
anything with her. He always let her do exactly as she 
pleased ! He always gave her more money than a young 
girl ought to have — ! " 

"Well, well," Tom interrupted, "that's ancient his- 
tory; what's the use of going into it? " 

" Because you say that I spoil her ! Who gave her her 
own brougham when she was fifteen in spite of my 
remonstrances ? Who let her go abroad with those peo- 
ple, the Southmaydes, who turned out to be swindlers? 
Your father did." 

" Nothing of the kind ! " interrupted Tom. 

" Well, he had to pay their hotel bills in Paris in order 
to keep Claude's name from getting in the papers. But 
it was always like that, he always indulged her slightest 
whim ; I hadn't any authority over her because she knew 
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that no matter what I said he would let her do as she 
pleased ! " 

Tom, who knew in his heart that his mother was right, 
here attempted to stem the tide of her eloquence. 

" All right," he interrupted, " send for her, will you, 
and I'll have it out with her 1 " 

'* Have it out with her 1 She's always done it and you 
know it. The poor child ! What a bringing-up ! Every- 
thing that money could buy showered on her ! She can't 
appreciate anything nowl No matter what she wants, 
she gets it and then tires of it at once ! " 

Tom's expression had changed. His mother's outburst 
had speedily placed him on the defensive and he now 
turned an almost apologetic face towards her. 

" Well, send for her," he repeated ; " I'll give her a 
talking to." 

•* But it isn't her fault I It's a wonder she's as good 
as she is." 

Mrs. Molitor looked at her watch. 

"Good gracious!" she exclaimed, "it's past eight. 
You haven't time, Tom, and then it's her birthday. Don't 
spoil it for her. Wait until to-morrow." 

Tom accepted this decision with some relief. 

**A11 right," he said, "in the morning then," and, 
thrusting his arms through the sleeves of his dress-coat, 
he followed his wife and his mother out of his room and 
down the broad staircase to the drawing-rooms on the 
floor beldw. 

The guests had already arrived, — a little impromptu 
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party, — Fortescue, Miss Cynthia Sheldon, and two old 
maiden ladies, the Misses Anne and Jane Fortune, whom 
Mrs. Molitor was in the habit of asking every once in a 
while when she happened to think of them. 

Tom's little display of irritation had been quite un- 
usual, and although he had not succeeded in ridding him- 
self of it completely, he gave no sign of it. Tom hardly 
ever lost his calmness of demeanor, and above his ruddy 
and healthy features lay a brain as shrewd as his father's 
had been, quite capable of carrying on the work his father 
had laid down many years before. He was happily mar- 
ried to Mrs. Tom, who was as pretty as a peach. Mrs. 
Tom was amiable, and honest, too, but a little exacting, 
perhaps, because Tom, immersed in business affairs, left 
her very much to herself and spoiled her by way of repara- 
tion. 

But while Tom had only one real love: business; 
Fortescue had three : love of pictures, love of exploration 
and love of a woman. He had lived for twenty years in 
a single room in a lodging house close to Irving Place, on 
an income of four thousand a year left him by his father. 
With rigid economy he spent one quarter of it on food, 
raiment and lodging, and saved the other three to buy 
pictures with and to travel. These two passions had at 
first given rise to constant conflicts until he had estab* 
lished a fixed rule which allowed him to spend five hun- 
dred a year only on pictures and the remainder on 
journeys to remote places of the earth. His third pas- 
sion, his love for Cynthia Sheldon, he considered hopeless. 
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She seemed so far above him, so beyond his reach, with 
her wealth and beauty, that his simple modesty would not 
permit him to dream of success with her and he continued 
to love her, expecting nothing, accepting without protest 
the realization of the impossibility of his hopes and gain- 
ing such comfort as he could from a sensation of delicious 
resignation which he always felt when with her. 

Such a sensation he was enjoying now. They were sit- 
ting together on a sofa and Fortescue was tasting to the 
full that sad and chivalrous adoration with which she in- 
spired him, wondering at her sumptuous beauty, at the 
lustrous darkness of her eyes, at her dark hair, in which 
a star of diamonds sparkled, her perfect shoulders emerg- 
ing from her dress of black velvet. 

They had been talking of some journey of Fortescue's. 

" And will you be going again, soon ? " 

" I'm not sure; I hope so," he answered. 

"You're awfully restless, Edwin," she said. "Will 
you never get tired ? Never feel like settling down ? " 

" The world is so beautiful," he replied, " so many 
wonderful places on sea and land, I could never tire of it." 

Cynthia looked at him, curiously. 

" Well, Fm quite cross with you for being so odd. 
You disappear for a year at a time and no one knows 
virhere you are or what you are doing. You ought to go 
into business." 

Go to work you mean? " he said, smiling. 
Well — " said Cynthia, hesitating. 

"I shouldn't call some of the things I've had to do 
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play exactly. But it seems to me that a good many peo- 
ple don't think you are working unless you're doing some- 
thing you don't like. If you like it, it's play and you 
mustn't do it any more." 

Cynthia laughed. " But to take part in the struggle," 
she said, ** to enter into it — ^" 

" Most people do because they have to. In these days 
the popular cry is that we must all struggle, become what 
is called useful members of society, which means to take 
part in the general scramble. I have a distaste for it, I 
don't altogether agree with the popular view, and as I 
have enough to live on, I keep out of it, but," continued 
Fortescue, after a moment, " don't think I'm defending 
myself. I lead a very useless existence, I dare say. 
Even when I have a chance to perform a good action I 
usually try to get some one to do it for me. I have one 
in mind at this moment and I am going to ask you to 
help me, but," he added as, dinner being announced, 
every one was getting up, " there is not time now. Later 
I may have a chance." And greeting the Molitors they 
followed the others into the dining-room, the great doors 
of which were being slid back into their recesses in the 
walls. 

When old Chandos Molitor had come to New York 
twenty years before, for the purpose of settling there 
permanently, he bought land in the most expensive quarter 
of the smartest section of the city, employed an architect 
who at the time was most employed on work of this kind, 
instructed him as to the practical requirements of the 
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house he wanted, insisted that nothing but the very best 
of ever3rthing should be used in its construction and told 
him to go ahead. 

'* But what kind of a house do you want ? " asked the 
architect. 

"I've told you," aijswered old Molitor, enumerating 
the number of bedrooms, closets, baths, etcetera, with 
some misgivings as to whether he had entrusted himself 
to the right man or not. 

"That isn't exactly what I mean," the architect an- 
swered, "what style must it be, what kind of interiors, 
how shall they be designed, what materials would you pre- 
fer in its con — '^ 

" Young man," answered Chandos, " do you expect me 
to hire you to build me a house and then tell you how to 
do it? If you want to know anything about mines, about 
mining machinery, about low or high grade ore, about 
railroads, come to me, but I'm not an architect ; if I was I 
wouldn't need you. I want it handsome, that's all, both 
inside and out" 

The architect, a very shrewd and up-to-date person, 
saw that he had made a false step and hastened to rectify 
it, and he built old Molitor a handsome house ; handsome 
houses were the architect's specialty. Many people 
thought it too handsome. However, everything was of 
the best, none but the most expensive woods, marbles and 
metals were used, and the Molitors considered it very fine, 
[n fact, on almost any evening for many weeks after their 
irst occupancy, Chandos and Tom, — the latter wasn't 
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married then, — might have been seen strolling through 
the various rooms with their hands in their pockets, 
gazing at the wonders of their new residence as if they 
would never tire. Occasionally a hand would be with- 
drawn for the purpose of caressing the convolutions of a 
bit of carving, or to fondle the heavy brocade of a cur- 
tain. Mrs. Molitor, however, finally put a stop to this 
practice. 

The dining-room in which Tom Molitor and his guests 
now assembled, was an exact reproduction of a magnifi- 
cent apartment in the royal Chateau at Fontainbleau. 
While the Molitor house was a large one for New York, 
the dining-room was only half the size of the one at 
Fontainbleau both in height, width and length, but this 
didn't daunt our fashionable architect, who simply, with- 
out changing anything, reduced the design until it fitted 
into Molitor's room. It is true that in doing this he 
destroyed completely the scale and dignity of the original, 
but he seemed quite as unaware of this as old Chandos 
himself, and, as Mrs. Molitor derived a good deal of satis- 
faction from calling the attention of guests to the fact 
that it was a reproduction of the salle A manger of Henry 
n, perhaps it didn't matter. 

"Now, Edwin, how do you want me to help you?" 
C)mthia Sheldon asked, as she found herself seated be- 
tween Molitor and Fortescue, but before he could answer 
her, the chair at his other side was drawn back and Claude 
slipped quietly into it. Tom, whose ill humor revived at 
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the sight of his sister, darted a testy glance at her which 
she met coolly as she turned to Fortescue with a smile of 
welcome. But all the same that testy glance had put her 
o» her guard. 

Fortescue's story was interrupted by the chorus of con- 
gratulations which greeted Claudine's appearance, in 
which he and Cynthia joined, while Claudine sat with a 
pretty air of pleasure at being the object of them. 

" How wonderful is youth 1 " remarked the elder Miss 
Fortune, in a rapt tone, to Claude's mother. "And 
Claude is the embodiment of it. Never have I seen such 
skin, such eyes, such softness and grace." 

Mrs. Molitor sighed. 

** She has a will as strong as her father's," she an- 
swered. 

" But surely," Miss Fortune replied, " you must be 
happy to feel that she inherits some of her father's great 
qualities." 

Claude here turned to Fortescue. "A young man 
called here to-day, Uncle Edwin, who said he had been 
sent by you. He was a painter, and it's a very funny 
thing that once, when I was out west years ago with Papa, 
that young man was a boy there." 

" Really 1 " said Fortescue. " Was it Mallory ? " 

" Yes, that was his name," Claude answered. " He 
wanted to see Tom. He waited and waited. When I 
went out he insisted on staying on and when I got back 
he was asleep." 
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"Did Tom see him ?'* 

" Oh, no, he hadn't come in. The young man had 
brought a picture which he wanted to sell." 

Fortescue put his large nose and drooping moustaches 
close to Claude's ear. " Induce Tom to buy it," he whis- 
pered. " Mallory is a clever painter and he needs help." 

" Are you talking about me ? " Tom suddenly asked. 

Claude turned quickly towards him with a brilliant, pro- 
pitiatory smile. 

" About such a talented young man Unde Edwin sent 
to see you. He had a picture to sell." 

"He did! Well, I don't want it," Tom answered 
shortly and, speaking to Miss Sheldon, he continued: 
" Why Ned will throw his money away on that sort of 
rubbish I can't understand. His place is full of it. 
What good are they ? " he continued, addressing Fortes- 
cue, who, he noticed, was looking at him with his melan- 
choly, slightly ironical, smile. " What do you intend to 
do with 'em?" 

" I've never thought of that," answered Fortescue, 

" If I buy a picture I buy one that has a market value/* 
said Tom, " but you don't." 

" Perhaps Uncle Edwin's pictures will have a market 
value, too, some day," said Claude. 

" I never think of that," Fortescue repeated. " I buy 
them because I think they have merit and because I have 
a taste for collecting." 

" I don't pretend to know much about such things," said 
Tom, " but it seems to me that most painters and writers, 
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too, for that matter, are a lazy lot who hate to work 
and won't if they can help it. Loafers most of 'em.** 

"There are lazy ones among them, of course," an- 
swered Fortescue. " But instead of choosing the easiest 
way they are condemned to the hardest by the tempera- 
ments they are bom with. They are bom with a curse, 
the curse of the creative instinct." 

" The creative instinct ! " answered Tom. " What rot 
people talk about it ! A cloak to cover laziness ! " 

** Do you think so ? " replied Fortescue. " Let me tell 
you something. Did you ever hear of Passevant ? Prob- 
ably not. Passevant was fifty when I first knew him and 
seventy when he died. He was a painter of painters, / 
think, but nobody would buy his things. I have fifty of 
them, bought at such ridiculously low prices that I am 
ashamed to think of it, but it was all I could afford. For 
all the twenty years I knew him he would have been more 
comfortable, better clothed, better fed, if he had been a 
clerk in a shop instead of a painter of some of the most 
wonderful landscapes I've ever seen. And he never 
complained. Sometimes, if he were cold or if he were 
htmgry, he would wish that things were a little easier for 
him, but he never thought of money, never thought of 
reputation, only of his work. You think that you work, 
Tom, but you never worked as hard as old Passevant did, 
and that, too, without friends, without the ordinary com- 
forts of life. Well, I've been away for a year. To-day 
I learned that six months ago he died, — died in the 
midst of that destitution in which he had always lived. I 
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felt almost as if it had been my fault. He lived and died 
in the grip of an ungovernable passion, the passion 
to create. And he is not the only one. Most of them 
fail, a few succeed, but whether they succeed or fail 
they must do what they can do. They can't change. 
That's why they interest me, they are such prisoners of 
fate." 

Fortescue spoke with so much earnestness that Cynthia, 
Tom, and Claude, who had been listening to him, uncon- 
scious of the rest, were silent for a moment. Cynthia 
and Claude were a little moved, but Fortescue's story had 
passed beyond the limits of Tom's imagination, beyond 
the hard and fast principles which he applied to things. 
He felt a little contemptuous of Fortescue's evident feel- 
ing in the matter, but at the same time a little doubt of 
himself, too, as if here might be something which he 
couldn't understand. 

Fortescue turned to Cynthia. " Let me tell you now 
what I wanted your help for. You know, I've always 
been interested in pictures and the people who paint them, 
and I've known so many of them, who never got the en- 
couragement they deserved, that I've often felt that I'd 
like to find some way to help them; but the way never 
seemed yery clear to me until I met a man who had 
thought about it too and from a much closer and more 
practical standpoint. He's a picture dealer with a very 
small business, and something of an oddity, but he's very 
honest and likeable, and he has ideas. He asked me if I 
would try to help him carry them out and I promised to." 
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" And what does he want to do? " asked Cynthia; and 
Fortescue explained Pincus's scheme. 

" I wonder if we couldn't interest Mrs. Molitor. We 
know so many people who could so well afford to help 
if they wanted to. I hope I'm not asking too much," he 
added. 

" I'll come and see her in the morning," she answered, 
" and let you know. That will be better than trying to- 
night." 

Mrs. Molitor was just getting up and, her guests fol- 
lowing, she led them through the main hall, which was 
copied from that of the Petit Trianon, into a reproduction 
of the cedar drawing-room at Windsor Castle. Coffee 
was to be served here and smoking was permitted. One 
of Chris's pictures, which Claude had sent for, was stand- 
ing on a table against the dark background of the panelled 
walls. Claude took Tom's arm and led him up to it. 
After Fortescue's words, Chris had begun to interest her 
again. Surrounded by the light, the warmth, the rich 
furnishings of her home, she thought of him with pity, 
hidden somewhere in the night, in the mysterious laby- 
rinths of the city. 

" Look, Tom, isn't it pretty! If you don't get it for 
me as a birthday present, I'll have to buy it myself, and 
I'm very hard up." 

" Isn't this enough ? " asked Tom, grudgingly, drawing 
a small leather case from his pocket and displaying an 
exquisite, little jewelled watch. 

" Oh, what a duck ! " cried Claude. She put an arm 
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around Tom's neck and kissed him. Tom knew he was 
being cozened but he liked it. "It's lovely," she said, 
" but I want the picture, too. Buy it for me, will you ? 
There's a dear." 

"How much is it?" Tom couldn't resist Qaude's 
blandishments. 

" I don't know," answered Claude. " How much is it, 
Uncle Edwin ? " 

" Send him a hundred dollars," answered Fortescue. 

" All right," answered Tom, " I'll send it to him." < 

"But you don't know where he lives, not even his 
name," laughed Claude. She was delighted with her suc- 
cess. " Give me the cheque and let me send it to him, 
myself. I should so love to ! Now, Uncle Edwin, write 
me his address." 

Tom, going to a desk in a comer of the room, drew a 
cheque and gave it to Claude, who kissed him again. 

A little later, as they were leaving, Fortescue stood for 
a moment on the Molitor pavement with Cynthia beside 
her motor. The night was balmy with the soft humidity 
of autumn, and a full moon shone through the thin clouds 
with which the sky was covered. 

I did speak to Mrs. Molitor after all," said Cynthia, 

and she promised to help. We are to arrange a meet- 
ing. I'll let you know." 

Thank you very much," Fortescue answered. 

" It's nothing, Edwin." She paused for a moment and 
then added, " Are you going away again soon ? " 

" I think so. I'm not sure," answered Fortescue. He 
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looked at her. In the darkness, her eyes took on mys- 
terious depths. 

" For a long time ? " 

"You see, I never know." 
And you never tire of these wanderings ? " 
The world is so beautiful," answered Fortescue, 
again. 

She turned towards him impulsively, as if to say some- 
thing which had rushed into her mind, but stopping sud- 
denly she turned and stepped into her motor. 

" Good-night," she said, and as she bowed to him 
through the open window, Fortescue saw a smile on her 
lips which in some vague way disturbed him. 
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CHAPTER V 

In Which Dan Tells the History of His Life, and the 
Well-Nourished Footman Is Awfully Rude to Chris 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, Chris woke up to 
find that the pleasant elation of the night before, occa- 
sioned by Pincus's dinner, had left behind it a residuum 
of placid content. He felt as if at last he had begun to 
scratch the glassy surface of things and, besides, he had 
money in his pocket. He looked towards the sofa but 
Barney had departed, and dressing quickly he sought 
Barney's mother, whom he found suffering from the ef- 
fects of the party, cheered her with a payment of three 
dollars on account, took two of his canvases under his 
arm and started out for breakfast. 

The city had never seemed so friendly. In the streets, 
flooded with the mellow sunshine of a mild autumnal 
morning, many people moved about, engaged in the di- 
verse tasks the gods had allotted them. Grocers in 
white aprons served their patrons with the sugary polite- 
ness peculiar to grocers. Butchers, also in white aprons, 
also served theirs, with a little less politeness but with a 
sturdy friendliness, none the less. That class of ruffians 
known as chauffeurs, smoked their pipes in dangerous 
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proximity to gasoline tanks, just to show what ruffians 
they really were, while, with countenances slightly less 
forbidding than usual, they polished the brass work of 
their employers' motor cars. Bands of small boys wan- 
dered in search of amusement. The leisured class which 
is for ever standing about in front of comer saloons was 
out in force, and at the news-stands the news-dealers were 
making change with the usual grimy fingers. Occasional 
hansoms tacked aimlessly for fares and many private and 
public motors sped spiritedly from place to place. One 
of the private ones nearly ran Chris down as he stepped 
off the curb. It was of lemon yellow and crystal plate. 
The chauffeur was attired in an appropriate livery of buff 
and black and within its shining limousine sat three yoimg 
men side by side. Their straw hats were exactly alike 
and from the lips of each protruded a freshly lighted 
cigar. Mallory recognized one of them as Claudine's 
red-headed caller of the day before. Yesterday the evi- 
dence of such astounding affluence might have embittered 
his spirit, but to-day he had no room for rancor. He 
had money enough in his pocket to buy more breakfast 
than he could possibly eat, and was not that affluence, 
too? 

Although he had but two dollars in the world, bor- 
rowed money at that, the future this morning had lost its 
usual terrors, and he breakfasted luxuriously on bacon 
and eggs and coffee at Hans's restaurant under the minis- 
trations of Hans himself, and after he had finished, even 
allowed himself the extravagance of a cigar which he 
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puffed contentedly while reading the morning paper. It 
was after one when he rose to keep his appointment. 
As he neared Pincus's shop, the same yellow limousine 
passed him again and stopped in front of it. One of the 
straw hats emerged from it and, with a nod to Pincus, dis- 
appeared into the building. The motor slid away and 
turned a corner. Pincus himself, in his shirt sleeves, 
with his high straw hat on his head, the kind that coach- 
men wear in summer, was standing in his doorway beam- 
ing up and down the street through his German silver 
spectacles. He waved a welcoming hand and called out 
as Chris approached: 

"Well how do things seem to-day? Brighter, ain't 
they?" 

Yes, Tm feeling a lot better," answered Chris. 
I knew it," answered Pincus, " the minute I saw you. 
You needed a little stirring up. That cocktail did the 
business. Now Fve never been drunk in my life — Fve 
too much respect for myself — but I do believe that once 
in awhile a little conviviality doesn't hurt anybody." 

Chris having assented to these liberal principles, Pincus 
handed him a small, square, blue envelope which he drew 
from his pocket, saying, " Mr. Fortescue dropped in this 
morning and, when I told him how we had met, and 
that you were coming in to-day, he told me to give you 
this." 

Chris examined it curiously. It was very small and of 
a blue as delicate as the perfume it exhaled. He opened 
it and drew out a little note. 
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" Dear Qiris," it said. " My brother liked one of your 
pictures so much that he is going to keep it. As we 
didn't know how much it was, we asked Mr. Fortescue, 
who told us what he thought the price would be and I 
enclose a cheque which I hope won't be too little. I am 
giving it to Mr. Fortescue and have asked him to see that 
you get it. Could you call for the other one at four ? 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Claudine Molitor." 

Chris looked into the envelope and drew out a slip of 
paper, folded in half, which still remained in it. It was 
Tom Molitor's cheque for a hundred dollars. He gasped 
at the sight of so much riches and handed both the cheque 
and the note to Pincus. 

" Why, that's splendid ! " exclaimed Pincus, glowing 
with pleasure. "I'll get it cashed for you. That was 
the young lady's doing, you mark my words. I saw her 
once. She passed in an automobile one day when I was 
with Mr. Fortescue, and wasn't she handsome, though! 
And she tells you to be there at four. That means that 
she'll be there herself." 

Do you think so ? " asked Chris. 
Of course it does, but don't you go getting conceited 
about it A hundred dollars won't last for ever. What 
have you got there? " and he took Chris's canvases from 
hun and began to examine them. 

"They're good," he said at last; "very good. The 
richness of that great old tree and the sunset light on it is 
fine." 

Both had bent their heads to look at it more intently, 
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Pincus with the pleasure of an appreciative amateur and 
Chris with the pride of the creator, when a large wad of 
newspaper, soaked to a pulpy mass, dropped from some- 
where above them, descended swiftly between their fore- 
heads and landed on the tree in question, obscuring it 
from sight. Chris looked up quickly, his blue eyes blaz- 
ing, in time to see a pair of large, yellow moustaches dis- 
appearing over the sill of the window above but Pincus 
shook with suppressed laughter. " It's the club," he ex- 
plained hastily ; " you mustn't mind. They don't respect 
anybody, but they're good fellows. I'm going to take 
you up there in a little while. Come in and indorse this 
cheque and I'll send Barney around to the bank with it. 
And now," he resumed, after the conclusion of this cere- 
mony, ** we must get a place for you to live. Barney's 
house won't do; if you could find some one who would 
share his studio with you it would be the cheapest way. 
Litchfield's might be the thing. You'd like him too." 

" Can't we ask him ? " said Chris. 

" It will all depend on whether he likes you or not," 
said Pincus. " I tell you what. Let me speak to him 
first about it. Come back and see the gallery." 

The bench in the gallery on which Mr. Fortescue and 
Pincus had sat the day before was now occupied by a tall, 
thin man, pale and poorly dressed, who, seated in a languid 
attitude, was contemplating a painting, hanging on the 
wall before him. As they came into the room, the front 
door, which Pincus had closed after him, opened with the 
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clang of a bell put there to announce the arrival of cus- 
tomers. 

" Go in and look around," said Pincus ; " 1*11 be right 
back. Oh, Mr. Turner!" he called to the tall man.- 
" This is Mr. Mallory, a brother artist. Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Mallory." And he hurried into the shop. The tall 
man got up, shook hands awkwardly, and, sitting down 
again, resumed his contemplation of the painting. He 
didn't speak and Chris, too shy to attempt to enter into 
conversation, began quietly to make the round of the 
room. The tall man, however, while feigning complete 
absorption, kept an eye on Chris, and when the latter in 
due course came to the picture he was looking at, he re- 
marked : 

" I painted that simply to show how there happen to be 
thirty thousand Corots in existence ; or perhaps it's three 
thousand." 

" It couldn't be thirty," answered Chris, who happened 
to be good at figures, " and it would have taken him sixty 
years to do even three thousand, painting a picture a 
week." 

" Of course it couldn't be even three thousand ! " the 
tall man assented. "That's just my point! They're 
attributed to Corot while probably not a third of them are 
genuine ; the others are fakes. We had a discussion about 
it a while ago and some of the fellows said that a man 
as great as Corot couldn't be imitated ; so just to show 'em, 
I painted that. I claim that that picture is not only equal 
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to the finest Corot in existence, but the best ex 
couldn't tell it from a genuine one ! " 

In the article on French landscape painters which < 
had shown to his Uncle Blessington many years bef ( 
number of Corot's works had been painstakingly r 
duced, and Chris even now remembered them distil 
He remembered, too, how in a large western city,- 
proud possessor of an art gallery — he had seen, 
two fine examples of this master, and the soft thrill \ 
had stirred his soul as he had looked into their n 
depths came back to him clearly as he thought of 1 
He felt that he could not agree with Mr. Turner, but 
he was attempting to conjure up some agreeable com 
place, he found that he had been guided to an 
picture not far away. One of Mr. Turner's hand* 
hooked under his arm while the other was extended 
explanatory gesture. 

*' Now this," his companion announced, " is in my 
manner. I am not any one else in this picture, 
myself I When I speak of my manner, I mean my 
ent one, because I have had several. Ah — do you 
anything about painting—? " 

" I am a painter myself," answered Chris, remei 
ing that Pincus had announced the fact, and then t 
ing that he would like to show what he could d 
added, " I've got a couple of my pictures here that I ^ 
like to—" 

" What I was going to say," interrupted Mr. T 
hurriedly, without paying the least attention, " was 
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we have gone far beyond Corot and the men of his 
school and this canvas, is, ah — an ultimatum, a chal- 
lenge, to the older methods ! What do you think of it ? " 

The picture, which showed a group of figures standing 
on a sandy beach, was badly drawn, with a kind of gro- 
tesque affectation, and was colored as if the painter had 
looked at his subject through the variegated penumbra of 
a prism. Chris thought it ridiculous. 

" Well," he said honestly, " if I had been painting it I 
wouldn't have seen it like that." 

Mr. Turner looked at him pityingly. " We have given 
up painting nature as we see it," he said. " We are be- 
ginning now to paint it as it really is." 

Chris couldn't make this out, but he said, politely, " I 
wish you'd explain what you mean?" But Mr. Turner 
had already propelled him to still another picture and had 
again begun to hold forth didactically. 

" It would be well for you to study this work, which is 
mine, too, because it is not so advanced. The other is 
almost too subtle for beginners." 

Chris interrupted him firmly. " What did you mean 
when you said that you paint nature as it is and not as 
you see it? You haven't explained." 

" Such things can't be explained," answered Mr. 
Turner, patiently ; " they must be felt." Chris was be- 
ginning to feel irritated. It seemed to him that his new 
acquaintance was talking nonsense, forgetting how hard 
it is, in the realm of abstract ideas at least, for most 
people to tell it from sense, and he would probably have 
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made his impatience apparent if Pincus hadn't appeared 
at the door just then and beckoned him into the shop. 
Barney had returned and Pincus held twenty new five- 
dollar bills which he put into Chris's hand. 

" Wait a minute/' said the latter ; " one of these be- 
longs to you." 

" Oh, that's all right," remarked Pincus, but Chris in- 
sisted, offering to lend him some money if he needed it, 
which Pincus wouldn't hear of. 

" Come along now," he said ; " I'm going to take you 
upstairs, but don't let them know you've got any money 
or they'll be wanting to borrow it." 

He preceded Chris out of a little door, which opened 
into a narrow hallway, and up a flight of even narrower 
stairs. Turner was going up too and Mallory could see 
his thin legs moving quickly a few steps ahead. The 
stairway came up directly into the room and could only 
be shut off by lowering a trap door which was hinged on 
the inner side and hooked back against the wall. The 
opening was protected by a railing. The room itself took 
up the width of the building and ran the length of the 
shop below. It had a window at the front, one at the 
back, and a fireplace at one side which rarely had a fire 
because there was hardly ever anything to burn. At this 
moment, however, there were enough cigar ends, ciga- 
rette ends and burnt matches in it, the summer's accumula- 
tion, to have made a very decent blaze. At the back of 
the room in a corner stood a dilapidated ice-box with a 
rusty pan underneath and dispersed about was a hetero- 
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geneous collection of chairs, some of which were support- 
ing the forms of members, and a few tables. The walls 
were covered with charcoaj sketches and inscriptions 
more or less witty. This was the "Club," given over 
to drinking, smoking and much controversy, from early 
morning until late at night, or, rather, late in the after- 
noon, because, just at present, an inexorable gas company 
had shut off the gas, awaiting the payment of its bill. 
This ceremony was gone through with every month. It 
was before the day when you could buy a quarter's worth 
at a time by dropping it in the meter. The club hated 
the gas company because it dealt in the only com- 
modity which by hook or by crook it couldn't get some- 
where else, if credit happened to be suspended. The club 
owed everybody, including itself, and the list of members 
posted for non-payment of house charges, which in- 
cluded everybody in it, was never revised because nobody 
ever caught up. One of the members, whose day it was 
to keep bar, was busily engaged, with a towel pinned 
around his waist, in opening beer-bottles, rinsing glasses 
under a spigot and cracking ice, which he did by wrapping 
a lump in another towel and beating it against a comer 
of the ice-box. It was a good way to do it, but at times 
it made conversation difficult. 

Pincus and Qiris found the organization suffering 
under a burning sense of injustice, which did not prevent 
it, however, from indulging for a moment in a series of 
nudges and smiles as Chris appeared, which recalled to 
his mind all of a sudden, the incident of the soaked news- 
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paper. The gas company had sent an ultimatum, stating 
that not only must their bill, due the first instant, amount- 
ing to a dollar and forty-three cents, be paid, but, owing 
to the difficulty experienced in collecting sums previously 
due, a deposit of five dollars must also be made as an 
earnest of future payments before any more gas would be 
supplied them. The days were getting short. It was a 
cruel blow. The gas company had to wait sometimes for 
its money, but it always got it in the end. It was just 
another of its deliberately nasty actions. The worst of 
it was that the dollar-forty-three had been collected the 
day before and, if the bill had been paid with it at the time, 
the gas company might never have demanded the deposit 
of five dollars at all, but the treasurer of the club, a 
popular young fellow named Grady, not long from Paris, 
had succeeded in wringing it from the members on the 
plea of its urgent necessity, and had then used the money 
to take a lady friend to the Hippodrome. 

Taking advantage of the momentary lull in a vig- 
orous argument, Pincus introduced Chris by saying in 
a loud voice, " Gentlemen, this is Mr. Mallory, a young 
artist from the West I want you all to know him, 
and request that he be elected a member of this dub." 
And then his native timidity getting the better of him, 
he turned to the nearest member, a shock-headed young 
man with a pipe between his teeth and wearing a pince 
nez fastened to a broad black ribbon, and introduced him 
as Mr. Gill, saying, " You introduce him, will you, and 
see that he gets elected ? " 
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An artist from the West, is he?" answered Gill, 
shaking hands with Chris. " Didn't know the creature 
existed out there. Sure, I will. We'll add him to our 
collection of curiosities. Three beers. Stubby," he called 
to the bartender, adding, " but try as we may, we'll never 
beat that one," and he indicated Turner, who was holding 
forth didactically as usual. 

" What I claim," Turner was saying, " is that such an 
action shouldn't be allowed to pass unpunished. We owe 
it to ourselves and to the, ah — our traditions. Grady 
simply acted like a common swindler; he collected our 
money — '* 

He didn't collect any of yours," interrupted Gill. 
Under false pretenses," Turner went on, " which I 
believe is a criminal offence. We must teach him a 
lesson." 

" Oh, forget it," remarked Gill, " and try to remember 
that you were young once yourself. What makes W. 
William so hot about it ? " he added, addressing the club 
in general. 

Stubbs, the barkeep, came up at this moment and put 
three glasses of beer on Gill's table at which Pincus and 
Chris had seated themselves. He had a smooth, cherubic 
face, was about five feet two and fat in proportion. It 
wasn't really his day to keep bar but he had a passion for 
it and almost always offered to relieve the member whose 
duty it happened to be. As he put Gill's glass before him 
he said in a low voice, 

" Sh-h-h ! Turner's so hard up he's been sleeping here 
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lately, and natch'Uy he doesn't like getting undressed in 
the dark." 

'* How do we know that Grady did spend the money? " 
asked some one. 

*' Oh, he spent it all right," answered Gill. " He was 
sitting arotmd here late yesterday afternoon, Isqpping up 
drinks in his light-hearted, Irish way, whenever he could 
get any one to pay for *em, and after a while, when it be- 
gan to grow dark, Griggs got up and remarked, ' Well, we 
won't have to shut up early to-night, thank goodness/ 
scratched a match and turned on the gas, but it didn't 
come. ' Didn't you pay that bill, Grady ? ' he asked. 
Grady didn't answer and we heard somebody hustling 
down stairs. It was Grady. Pritchard saw him later 
in the family circle at the Hippodrome with the lady 
cashier of Terence's restaurant, and this morning he 
'fessed up. He'd asked her a week ago and he didn't 
know where he'd get the money until he thought of the 
gas bill. You wouldn't expect him to disappoint a lady, 
would you ? Can't anybody suggest anything? " 

" Pincus '11 help us out, won't you, Pincus ? " 

"I'm sorry, gentlemen," said Pincus, apologetically, 
" but I can't. You owe me forty-five dollars for rent, 
already." 

" Well, make it an even fifty. We can't sit in the dark." 

" Really, I can't." 

" Come on. Pine." 

"Let Pine alone; he's done all he ought to," cried 
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Gill. '* What's the matter with Dudley here ? He makes 
plenty of money painting society ladies at two thousand 
per — ^haps. Come, Dudley, fork out." 

Dudley, whom Mallory recognized as the owner of the 
straw hat and one of the occupants of the yellow limou- 
sine, laughed but made no answer. 

" Stingy blighter ! Where's the oil magnate ? Look 
here. Rockefeller, run around the comer and borrow five 
dollars from the old man, will you ? " 

Chris followed Gill's eye and encountered the yellow 
moustaches of which he had had a glimpse a little while 
before. They belonged to a huge man who sat in a 
comer behind a table, with a glass of whiskey and water 
at his elbow, playing solitaire. Above the moustaches he 
saw a fine, commanding, high-bridged nose, above the 
nose a pair of large, capable and honest blue eyes, and 
above the eyes a sailor hat, looking ridiculously small, 
perched on the back of his head. He paid no heed to 
Gill's request but raised his glass, took a couple of swal- 
lows and went on with his game. 

" Who did you say he was? " Chris asked. 

''That? Oh, that's Mr. Rockefeller," answered Gill, 
casually. 

In the innocence of his western soul, used to the simple 
social customs of the frontier, he accepted this informa- 
tion with mild surprise but without question. He knew 
that the Mr. Rockefeller was quite old but he thought that 
this might very well be a son who had developed an in- 
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terest in art, and it occurred to him that later on he might 
sell him a picture. But Pincus shattered this dream by 
saying : 

" 'Tisn't, at all ; that's Litchfield, the man we were talk- 
ing about." 

" I saw his moustache when he dropped that mess on 
my picture and I thought Td like to pull it," said Chris, 

but I don't believe I will. He's too big." 

" Don't you do it ! " and Pincus looked at him in alarm, 

He's as strong as an elephant, and, besides, you want to 
make friends with him on account of his studio," here he 
lowered his voice, " and paint ! If you can only get a 
chance to watch him at work. It's wonderful! There 
isn't a man in this town that can touch him ! " 

" What does he do ? " Mallory asked. 

'' Portraits." 

" Does he paint many of them? " 

"About one a year if he's lucky, and little Dudley 
there," and Pincus whispered again, " he's got more than 
he can do. Swell ladies, too, but you ought to see them, — 
the portraits I mean — regular chromos; but he jollies 
*em up and makes 'em look pretty and they don't know the 
difference and think he's great. But Litchfield, — my 
God, what a painter!" Pincus stopped suddenly as if 
surprised at his own vehemence. " Excuse my French ; 
I didn't mean to swear, but some pictures make you feel 
like it ; ordinary language doesn't seem strong enough." 

" I know just what you mean. They exhilarate you." 

" Yes," answered Pincus, " they're so fine, or beauti- 
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ful, or strong or something, they almost make you drunk. 
Do you feel like that too ? " 

" Yes, I think almost everybody does if they love pic- 
tures." 

Turner was still enlarging on the enormity of Grady's 
act, and in spite of Gill's caustic replies, seemed to have 
the support of a number of members. Gill went around 
with a hat to take up a collection. Grady's opponents 
wouldn't give an)rthing and his supporters didn't seem to 
feel as if they could afford it. When he had gone the 
rounds and the hat was still empty, cat-calls and mocking 
cries were heard, and Gill dashed it angrily to the floor. 
If it had been his own it wouldn't have mattered but it 
happened to be Turner's. 

Ever since Turner had arrived from Paris three 
years before, he had worn on every occasion, summer 
and winter, a voluminous golfing cap of Scotch tweed. 
Grady, who had known Turner in Paris, said it had 
been given to Turner by a hatter in the rue Bonaparte 
after he — the hatter — had tried for five years to 
sell it without success, owing to its abnormal shape, 
pattern and color, and that for some time previous, 
Turner had had no head-gear at all, which was probably 
an exaggeration. It had never been really decided 
whether this golfing cap was a golfing cap or a tam-o'- 
shanter. It was voluminous enough to be a tam-o'- 
shanter and yet it had a peak. Turner insisted that it 
was a tam-o'-shanter and wore it hind-side-before with 
the peak tucked up inside. He had clung to this curious 
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head-gear, in spite of continuous ridicule, for three years, 
and would probably have been wearing it at the time of 
Chris's introduction to the club, had not something hap- 
pened a fortnight before which had, in his opinion, made 
it necessary that he should discard it. 

Pincus had become used to seeing in Hans's restaurant 
an extremely pale, serious and rather patronizing young 
man, wearing spectacles with tortoise-shell rims, who 
dined there almost as regularly as he did. Occasionally 
they even sat together if the place was crowded, and one 
night, having made mutual disclosures, Pincus learned 
that the young man was an assistant art critic on a daily 
paper. Pincus proudly told the young man about his 
gallery and invited him to call. The young man didn't 
intend to accept, but being short of material one day he 
dropped in. Pincus happened to be out but the art 
critic saw him that evening at Hans's and told him that 
he was giving him a notice the following day. Pincus, in 
a tremendous state of excitement, immediately after din- 
ner, hurried back to tell the club all about it. Almost 
every one had something hung in the gallery and in the 
morning the corner newsdealer had to send for an extra 
supply of the paper on which the young art critic was 
employed. Each member, thirsting to see his name in 
print, unfolded his sheet eagerly and read the following: 

We recommend all picture- 
lovers to see three paintings by 
W. William Turner which are be- 
ing shown at the galleries of Pin- 
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cus Hood at No. 1500 Sixth Ave- 
nue. Mr. Turner is the brilliant 
young leader of that advanced 
school of modem painters which 
is beginning to make so profound 
an impression on the art of our 
time, and his canvases stand out 
boldly amid the waste of well in- 
tentioned but mediocre effort 
which surround them. Mr. Turn- 
er's motto is " No compromise " 
and he believes in painting nature 
as it really is. 

Turner had been in the gallery admiring himself, so to 
speak, when the critic had called, and had buttonholed 
him very much as he had Chris later. The chagrin of the 
club may be imagined; even little Stubbs, most sweet- 
tempered of cherubs, was annoyed. 

" The pushing thing ! " he said, " Filling up that fool 
critic like that! And knocking the rest of us, too! 
*Well intentioned but mediocre* — Tve heard him use 
those very words ! " 

This was the reason why Turner had bought a hat. 
After reading the notice for the fortieth time, it occurred 
to him that his cap was not befitting the dignity of a man 
who had been eulogized in one of the metropolitan dailies 
in such fashion, and the next morning the club was still 
further stirred by his appearance in a broad-brimmed, 
dark felt sombrero, turned up picturesquely in front. 

Grady asserted that no such hat could be found in any 
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regular hat-shop of good standing and insisted that 
Turner had bought it of a costumer around the comer 
who had been used to renting it out as a part of a Don 
Juan outfit. He said he had seen it in the window. 

This was the hat which Gill dashed angrily to the floor. 
Turner had watched its progress anxiously when it had 
gone the rounds of the room and he now jumped up to 
rescue it, but, as he stooped for it, Gill, still in an irritated 
frame of mind, kicked it heartily, causing it to sail into 
Southwell's ready hands. Turner dashed for Southwell, 
who threw it to Dudley, who threw it to Stubbs, Turner 
still following, who kicked it to the far corner of the 
room, where it fell into the ice-box, whereupon Turner, 
because he was angry and because Stubbs was very small, 
slapped Stubbs's face. Stubbs slapped back, and a gen- 
eral scrimmage ensued in which everybody took part ex- 
cept Dudley, who was thinking of his clothes, Pincus, 
who was quite alarmed, and Chris, who was looking on 
in astonishment. The big man with the yellow mous- 
taches, too, had done nothing. He still sat playing his 
solitaire, betraying only by a slight expression of annoy- 
ance the fact that he was aware of what was going on, 
until Turner and Stubbs, who were revolving rapidly in 
one another's arms, hit against his table and upset it, 
whereupon, without knowing exactly how it happened, 
they found themselves sitting on the floor and the big 
man charging ponderously into the middle of the com- 
batants, who suspended active hostilities at once. The 
discussion, however, began again and went on as before, 
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unta Gill, climbing on a table, made the following an- 
nouncement, upon a suggestion from Chris. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "our new member, Mr. Mal- 
lory, as a sign of his appreciation of the honor which we 
have conferred on him in making him a member of our 
club, offers to contribute the five dollars demanded as a 
deposit by the gas company. But as five dollars is of no 
use unless the dollar-forty-three is also raised, I have 
asked him to make his gift a conditional one. There are 
ten of us here and that makes a contribution of fourteen 
cents apiece necessary. There's nothing mean about me 
and the extra three cents I'll put in myself. Now, gentle- 



men — " 
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What I would like to know," answered Turner, rising, 

is, who made your friend a member of the club? It's 
the first I've heard of it." 

" Oh, shut up ! " cried Gill. " Is Mr. Mallory a mem- 
ber or not ? " 

" He is ! " was shouted, unanimously. 

" Very well," continued Turner, doggedly, " but does 
he mean that he will actually contribute five dollars cash 
down, or that he merely assumes the obligation ? " 

" What ice will assuming the obligation cut with the 
gas company ? " answered Gill, but he looked so doubt- 
fully at Chris that the latter got up and, to Pincus's 
horror, drew out his roll of bills and before the fascinated 
gaze of the members, peeled off a brand new five-dollar 
note. Under the example furnished by this display of 
generosity, the dollar-forty-three was quickly contributed, 
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even Turner paying over fourteen cents. Gill mounted 
the table again. 

" The financial crisis is past. Who'll take it to the gas 
company ? " 

" I will," volunteered Turner, " if — " 
No, you won't," interrupted Gill, 
Let's all take it," said Stubbs. 

Gill jumped down from the table, grabbed his hat, 
seized Stubbs and they began a vigorous dance. Others 
followed their example and erstwhile antagonists now re- 
volved together with burlesque steps, some of them very 
cleverly done, until with a dash for the stairs they crowded 
noisily down to the street. 

Chris looked about and sat down in a comer. Pincus 
had disappeared and there was no one left except the big 
man, Litchfield, who was still playing solitaire, and the 
dapper Dudley. The interest he had felt, before Pincus 
had brought him up, had disappeared. Depression seized 
him. There was nothing here for him. These men were 
not serious. They were a noisy, poverty-stricken, lazy, 
loafing lot. He despised them all and regretted the money 
he had wasted on them. The big man, though, looked 
different, as if there might be something in him, but he 
had given that impression perhaps only because he hadn't 
said anything. Dudley got up, threw his cigarette into 
the fireplace and took up his hat and stick. 

" When do you suppose they'll wake up? " he said. 

" Never ! " answered Litchfield. 
When will they remember that they went to Paris 
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to learn how to paint and not how to be what they call 
Bohemians ? " Dudley continued. 

They didn't go to Paris to paint/* said Litchfield, 

they went to loaf. They loafed before they went there, 
and after they got back again. They're all loafers and 
they never intend to be anything else." He spoke in a 
voice with a fine, strong, hearty tone, and after a moment 
he added, ** and you and I are just as bad." 
Much obliged," remarked Dudley." 
No, wait, m take that back; we're worse; you've 
got some talent, not much, but a little, and you prostitute 
it to the making of money. I prostitute mine to this." 
He held up his empty glass and then raising his arm threw 
it straight at the fireplace where it struck and shivered 
down in a tinkling shower. " But I'm done," he added, 
" that's my last ! " 

Dudley looked at Chris with an indulgent smile, 
got up from the edge of the table on which he had been 
sitting and moved over to the stairs. " Well, good-bye ! " 
he said. 

" What are you going for ? " asked Litchfield — " don't 
like being told plain truths ? " 

Dudley turned to Chris. " Better come too," and he 
smiled in a very friendly way ; " unless all signs fail, Mr. 
Rockefeller is about to tell the history of his life." 

" I've often listened to yours ! " retorted Litchfield. 
He had already got a new glass and was mixing himself 
another whiskey. 

" Not lately," answered Dudley. 
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" No, thank God," said Litchfield, " whatever it was 
before, it's not worth listening to since you began to paint 
portraits." 

" Sour grapes I " 

"Bah!" 

Dudley came over to Qiris and presented his card. " I 
want you to promise that you'll come and see me," he said. 
He spoke courteously and nodding to Litchfield disap- 
peared down the stairs. 

" Do you know what he did that for? " Litchfield asked. 
" He did it because Pincus was telling me that you know 
the Molitor family and have sold them a picture and 
Dudley heard him. The only kind of people that Harry 
can be bothered with are people who've got money or their 
friends. Take my advice and don't introduce Harry to 
the Molitors or before you know where you are, hell be 
selling them pictures instead of you." 

" No danger," said Chris. " If you were a clerk in a 
dry goods shop and yon sold Miss Molitor a yard of 
ribbon, you wouldn't consider yourself a friend of the 
Molitor family, would you? " 

" No, but Harry would ! " 

" Well, that's about the way I stand with them," Chris 
answered, somewhat bitterly. 

" It's a fine thing to have money — I used to." Litch- 
field raised his glass as if he were going to throw it into 
the fireplace again but changed his mind, took a drink 
from it instead, and put it down on the table. " Ten thou- 
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sand a year ! from oil — that's why they call me Rocke- 
feUer/' 

" Ten thousand a year ! " Chris exclaimed. " That's a 
lot of money. If I had that much I'd take good care to 
keep it." 

" Then you mustn't get into the habit of paying gas bills 
for a bunch of good-for-nothing, so-called artists," Litch- 
field returned. 

" Well, how did you lose it ? " asked Chris. 

** My father," began Litchfield, and Chris said to him- 
self " Here comes the history ! " — " My father and mother 
lived out in Pennsylvania, where my father was a small 
farmer. Unlike most farmers and poor people generally 
they only had one child, which was me. When I got old 
enough I used to work on the farm. I was strong as an 
ox and between us we just managed to scrape along. But 
I wasn't satisfied. I didn't know what I wanted for a 
long time, but I wasn't happy, and then finally I found out 
that I wanted to learn how to pamt and to draw. Under- 
stand what I mean ? " 

" I oug^t to," Chris replied, — " been through it all my- 
self." 

" Well, I got more and more discontented and finally I 
asked the old man — that's my father — to let me go 
to Philadelphia to study. He thought I was crazy, and 
so I was. We couldn't have raised money enough to do 
it if we'd mortgaged every stick and stone we owned, and 
even if we could, it wouldn't have helped because it was 
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mortgaged already. Then, by Jove, the old man struck 
oil and our income jumped in a day from about five 
hundred dollars a year up to ten thousand. It killed the 
old man — my father, I mean — and my mother's occu- 
pation being gone, — she'd nagged him day and night for 
thirty years — she passed on, too, and I was left foot- 
loose, with as much money as anybody could want. The 
oil gushed out of the earth, ten thousand dollars' worth of 
it every year, and the Standard Oil Company bought it 
That's all there was to it. Well, I left for Paris. Fifty 
thousand francs is a big income there, specially on the left 
bank, and I was very popular. I had a retinue of friends 
following me about wherever I went, helping me to spend 
my money. One day I got a cable from a cousin of mine 
who still lives out in Pennsylvania saying that, without 
any warning, the oil had stopped flowing. I had about a 
thousand dollars, and I hurried back home. Not a drop 
since they'd cabled. I called in all sorts of experts who 
tried everything they could think of. They couldn't un- 
derstand it. ' It can't stop that way ! ' they said, but it — 
had — stopped! — and it stayed stopped! and it's never 
yielded a drop since ! Well, good-bye ! " said Litchfield 
suddenly in conclusion and without another word he got 
up and made for the stairs. 

" Wait a minute ! " Chris called, hurriedly. *' Pincus 
says you're a wonderful painter — and — and — I 
haven't any pliaae to work. He says youVe got a big 
studio and that you might let me use a comer of it I 
can pay for it." 
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Litchfield, who was half way through the stair-well, 
looked at Chris over the top of it. 

" Come and look at it some day this week," he an- 
swered. " I won't have any loafers around though, too 
much of a one myself," and before Chris could answer, 
he saw his sailor hat descending through the opening in 
the floor and heard the stairs groaning uneasily under his 
weight. 

Chris followed him down and went into the shop to see 
what time it was. 

It was three o'clock. He hurried back to his garret, 
made as much of a toilette as was possible and, going out 
again, had his shoes carefully polished at the corner. He 
was so pleased with the result of his efforts that he was 
tempted to purchase a walking-stick, a number of which 
were offered at fifty cents apiece in the window of a small 
shop, but finally decided not to, fearing that they might 
not be of a kind which would be regarded with favor on 
Fifth Avenue. His depression vanished as he hurried 
through the Park, dissolving quickly before his approach- 
ing call on Qaudine. He saw in her invitation for that 
afternoon, a possible intention to atone for omitting to 
ask him the day before. Perhaps he was to be a friend of 
the Molitors and of Claudine, after all. His pace quick- 
ened. With his ever active imagination he saw himself 
entering again that sumptuous house, felt himself breath- 
ing its exotic atmosphere, saw himself again in the same 
room, rising to greet that beautiful inhabitant of another 
world. 
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He pressed the bell and the stout footman opened the 
door. 

" Is Miss MoHtor at home ? " 

" Miss Molitor is not at home, sir." 

Chris's jaw dropped. " Not at home ? I was asked to 
be here at four." 

" Sorry, sir. She's not at home." 

In spite of his exasperation at himself for waiting the 
day before, his disappointment was so great now, that he 
found himself saying: 

" Perhaps she will be coming back, soon." 

" She won't be coming back because she isn't out," an- 
swered the footman ; " she isn't seeing any one, that's 
all ! " and he shut the door in Chris's face. 

Chris turned and went down the steps. His hopes 
were falling around him like the pieces of Litchfield's 
shattered glass, shivering down somewhere into the next 
day, the next, and the next, into the days to come, which 
now he dreaded to look forward to. 
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CHAPTER VI 

In Which Tom Reads a Letter Which Doesn't Be- 
long to Hint, and Claude Is Cast into Prison 

The reason why Chris hadn't seen Claudine was that 
she had been forbidden to see any one. 

Tom awoke that morning, facing a task which he didn't 
relish. He feared the outcome of it, feared that Claude 
could not be influenced and that in the end he would be 
powerless to shield her from Farrington, whom he knew 
to be a man whom she should not consider for one mo- 
ment in any relationship whatever. But Claude was too 
headstrong, she would listen to neither advice nor argu- 
ment. Tom sat on the side of his bed and thought rue- 
fully of the millions Claude would have, in a few years, 
to do as she pleased with, millions her father had toiled to 
gather and Tom to keep, and the possibility of their being 
poured into the hands of Farrington caused him to feel 
almost physically ill. And it was his father's fault. All 
his life old Chandos, the despot, had been a coward where 
his daughter was concerned. All his life it had been his 
happiness to give her everything, abjectly almost, idoliz- 
ing her with a powerful, undivided affection. Hard and 
relentless, bred in a school of bitter give and take, all 
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that he knew of beauty had lain in her face, in her walk, 
in the music of her voice. Like a man in love the thought 
of her was always with him. 

When their wishes clashed, it was always old Chandos 
who gave way. When an engagement was imminent he 
would retire to his library and send for her. The word 
library applied to this room, — a reproduction, by the way, 
of the Cabinet de travail of Napoleon I at Versailles, — 
was a pleasing fiction, as there were no books there. Old 
Chandos would sit down before an Empire table in the 
middle of the room, assume his sternest expression and, 
with inward trepidation, wait for his daughter. Claude, 
also with trepidation, — for she secretly feared him, — 
would appear promptly and, closing the door, would as- 
sume an upright attitude on a chair against the opposite 
wall. Old Chandos would look at her furtively. Her 
hands rested on her lap and her eyes looked down. She 
seemed to him so tender, so helpless and frail, that an un- 
utterable anguish would choke him for a moment at the 
thought of paining her. Claude had found this to be one 
of her most effective attitudes in dealing with her father. 

At times, when their discussions had lasted too long, she 
would exclaim: 

"Fm tired outl You're so cruel to me!" and she 
would begin to cry. She would cry for two reasons: 
first, because she was unhappy and couldn't help it, and, 
second, because without any special calculation she knew 
tears to be the most formidable weapon in the armory of 
woman. Old Chandos would certainly find it so; he 
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would rise hastily and begin walking quickly up and 
down, glancing stealthily at her from time to time, until, 
unable to stand it longer, he would go over to her, stoop 
down and putting an arm around her say, " Don't cry, 
Claude I " and raising her he would sit down in her place 
and take her on his knee, repeating, " Don't cry ! Don't 
cry ! " patting her shoulder, whose softness he could feel 
through the silk of her bodice, while, with a face hidden 
against his coat, she would still cry softly. 

"There! There!" he would repeat. "Don't cry! 
Give me a kiss and let's try to fix things somehow." And 
Claude would raise her head, presenting a tear-stained 
cheek. In her spasmodic breathing, her flushed face, her 
abtmdant, fragrant, silky hair, the softness of her shoul- 
der under her bodice, in all this there was something won- 
derful to him. All that he knew of beauty lay in his 
arms, enigmatic, quintessential. 

These contests were caused by the usual little sins 
which call for reprimand on the part of parents and 
varied from slight skirmishes to pitched battles. Some- 
times, during the progress of these engagements, old 
Chandos would dash from the room and summon his 
wife. This was when he felt that he was getting uncon- 
trollably angry, knew that he was on the point of saying 
things for which he would be sorry. At these times Mrs. 
Molitor acted as a kind of rampart between the com- 
batants. They on their part were glad to have her there ; 
it allowed them more latitude in attacking each other, be- 
cause, no matter what was said, they knew that she would 
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mitigate it, somehow, by a remonstrance, an explanation 
or an apology. Above the din of conflict, her voice would 
be heard, saying, '' Chandos, what are you thinking of?" 

Don't mind him, Claude — he didn't mean that," or 

Claude, how can you be so rude to your father?" 

Don't mind her, Chandos ; she doesn't really mean it" 
This would go on until Claude would again take refuge in 
tears, when her mother would begin to comfort her with 
ostentation and old Chandos, knowing himself to be in 
the right, and yet feeling himself the most callous brute in 
the world, would give in, and everything would be lovely. 
Scenes of this kind were not frequent, however, because 
the agony old Chandos felt in causing her the least pain, 
the slightest disappointment, made him as putty in her 
hands. 

But this was long past, and Tom now sat before the 
Empire table waiting for her. 

" I suppose mother has told you what I want to see you 
about," he began, as soon as Claude came in. " Shut the 
door, please." 

" No, Tom," Claude answered, which wasn*t quite the 
truth. 

" Coward 1 " Tom exclaimed, under his breath. " Look 
here, Claude, you're disobeying me and I don't like it. 
Last night you went out with Farrington in your motor. 
You know. Sis, I wouldn't think of using the word * dis- 
obey ' even if I am twenty years older than you are, if 
father hadn't expressly stated that you were to be under 
my control until you were twenty-five." 
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"I didn't promise not to see him, Tom/' answered 
Claude, very gently. 

*' When I forbid you to do a thing, I expect you to 
obey me/' 

" But, Tom, you didn't forbid me, you asked me not to 
and I didn't say anything." 

" That's a quibble. All right, then, I forbid you now. 
I'm sorry to have to take this stand but I feel that I 
must." 

Claude made no reply. The interview seemed to have 
come to a sudden end. He forbade her to see Farring- 
ton and she wouldn't answer. But he couldn't leave it 
[ike this and, after a moment's hesitation, he added, rather 
lamely : 

" Well, what are you going to do ? " 
Do, Tom?" 
Are you going to do what I ask or not ? " 

Qaude waited for a moment before answering and 
then, for the first time, she raised her head and looked at 
him. "I — I can't, Tom," she said. 

"Why not?" 

** I can't, that's all, Tom. He's trying ever so hard. 
Only yesterday he got a position with Mr. Sargeant. 
Everybody can't be rich." 

" I don't ask him to be rich. Why doesn't he work for 
his uncle ? " 

** He can't get along with him." 

" Well," said Tom, " I can't blame him for that. No- 
body else can either. But that's neither here nor there, 
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Claude. Farrington is an idle, dissipated chap alnd 
you've got to stop seeing him." 

Claude didn't reply but Tom saw a look in her face 
which he knew well. The Molitor fighting spirit was 
waking up in her. 

" Do you hear what I say ? " 

" Yes, Tom." 

" I want you to promise now that you will do what I 
ask you to do." 

" I can't, Tom." 

" You won't ! " cried Tom, with a burst of anger he re- 
gretted the moment after. " Well, tell Farrington that / 
know what he's looking for. He's looking for a soft 
berth — the loafer." 

" You won't make it any better by calling him names, 
Tom," said Claude, flushing. 

" Look here. Sis," said Tom, with an effort to rectify 
the mistake his impatience had caused him to make, 
" promise not to see him for a while. You think you're 
in love with him but there's nothing in that." 

" In what ? " asked Claude. 

" In what they call love." Tom spoke the word al- 
most timidly; it had a strange unaccustomed sound to 
him. " I mean it doesn't last ; you have to have other 
things. Promise to keep away from each other for a 
while and if you still want to, at the end of six months, 
say, then we'll see about it." 

"If we still want to marry at the end of six months, 
will you let us, Tom ? " 
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*' We'll try and see what we can do. We'll see about 
it/' answered Tom, with a very unconvincing assumption 
of heartiness. "Take a little trip abroad with mother 
and when you come back, we'll see." 

" It's too indefinite, Tom." Claude was thinking of 
Farrington's proposal. 

" I'll tell you what," said Tom, " I'll give you fifty 
thousand dollars and you can go to England and buy one 
of those old estates you've always wanted. They say 
you can get 'em cheap." 

" I'd rather not, Tom." 

"Well, what will you do?" demanded Tom, almost 
losing his temper again. 

" We want to get married." 

"You can't. I've told you that and I want your 
promise." 

" I can't promise, Tom." 

"You must, Claude." 

" Please, Tom ! " 

''No! How selfish you are! Haven't I been a good 
brother?" asked Tom, piteously. "Haven't we been a 
regular haiq)y family here? Are you going to let this 
young man come between us ? " 

"But, Tom, you won't see anything, anything, good 
in him. You won't let him prove anything to you; I 
think it's too — too — mean." If Tom was going to 
start on that tack she proposed, with instinctive feminine 
adroitness, to cut in ahead of him, and yet being gen- 
uinely fond of each other they were both beginning to 
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be moved. " You won't listen to anything ; you say 
' wait/ hoping in the meantime to break it off in some 
way. YouVe been talking and talking for days now 
and I can't bear it." Claude never cried in her discus- 
sions with Tom, because she knew it wouldn't do any 
good, but she wanted to now and tried hard not to, and 
this effort at self-control for some reason made Tom 
waver where an unrestrained flow of tears wouldn't have. 

" See here, Claude," he said, at last, " I don't want to 
be unreasonable ; I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll go and see 
old Betterby. If his uncle will do something for him it 
would put a different face on the matter." 

" He won't," answered Claude, tremulously; " they say 
he's a mean, hateful, old wretch." 

" Nobody can deny that," said Tom, " but I'll see him, 
anyhow. I'll stop there this morning. You know that 
I'm thinking of your welfare, don't you?" 

" Yes, Tom," she answered. 

" All right then," and he got up. " I'll do what I can. 
But don't expect too much." 

As Tom got into his motor after telling the chauffeur 
to stop at Betterby & Company's, he realized that the 
result of one disagreeable interview had been the sug- 
gestion of another, for Farrington's uncle was an ancient 
enemy of the house of Molitor. 

Betterby, with his wife — they had no children, — lived 
in an enormous house just off the comer of Fifth Avenue 
where stood the magnificent Baptist Church of which he 
was a chief ornament. If you dined at Betterby's — you 
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never did if you could help it — you were sure to meet a 
clergyman or two, the Misses Ann and Jane Fortune, a 
few missionaries, or perhaps some very timid country 
relative. Harry Dudley, too, was there sometimes, with 
Farrington. Dudley hoped to get an order to paint the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Betterby, with Farrington's 
aid, and Farrington, for said aid, was to receive a com- 
mission of fifteen per cent. The food was rich and the 
drink was ice-water. Betterby passed the plate in church, 
delighted in making addresses to the Sunday-school, 
never read a Sunday paper so far as anybody knew and 
disapproved of the theatre, but in the *' street " he was a 
perfect buccaneer, hard, unscrupulous and vengeful. He 
had a furious temper, which he never cared to control 
during business hours, and a bitter tongue. He feared 
only one person and that was his wife. On mornings 
when he appeared at the office in an unusually vicious 
frame of mind, word would be passed around that, " the 
old man must have had a dressing-down last night.'* 
Tom, who played the game fairly according to his lights 
and who detested pretence, despised Betterby as a hypo- 
crite, but held him, — that is, the Wall Street side of him, 
— in some respect, none the less, as a nasty foe and a 
vindictive fighter. 

Unluckily Betterby had had a dressing-down, and a 
very severe one, the night before Tom's call. Tom sent 
in his name and was shown immediately into Betterby's 
private oflSce, where the latter was sitting behind a desk. 
He was a small man with short, grey side-whiskers, a 
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large Roman nose, astride whose bridge a pair of eye- 
glasses were perched, and a wide, thin-lipped, sardonic 
mouth. He looked up as Tom came in, gave no sign of 
recognition and without a word went on reading a type- 
written document, which he held almost at arm's length, 
humming to himself as he did so. Tom said, " Grood 
morning," and, receiving no reply, said it again in a 
louder voice, when Betterby rose hastily, with an in- 
tentionally obvious mock air of having been taken by sur- 
prise, and greeted him with an almost absurd cordiality. 

" My dear friend, how glad I am to see you ! " He 
held one of Tom's hands in both of his and led him to- 
wards a chair. " Let me make you comfortable. And 
how is madame and the charming sister? Quite well, I 
hope ? " He helped Tom to be seated, with all the con- 
cern of a person assisting a very old man, and in his in- 
quiries after Mrs. Tom and Claude there was something 
indescribably mocking. 

"Very well, thank you, and Mrs. Betterby?" asked 
Tom. 

"Delightful as ever," returned Betterby. He got up 
quickly as if to make for the door, saying solicitously, 
" My dear Molitor, are you sure you're comfortable? 
Let me get a cushion for your back." 

Tom laughed and ignored Betterby's offer. " Getting 
on all right with the B. P. & W. reorganization?" he 
asked. 

Betterby assumed an air of injured surprise and throw- 
ing his head back so that he could view Tom the better 
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through his glasses, answered, " My dear friend, you're 
not the only one who'd like to know ; I'd love to tell you 
but we can't give out any information, yet. I am sorry 
that you should have put yourself to all this trouble." 

Tom laughed again. " That isn't why I came, as you 
know very well. It's about something which concerns 
me personally and you, too, perhaps. Your nephew 
wants to marry my sister." 

"Congratulations, my friend!" exclaimed Betterby. 
" Congratulations ! My nephew comes of an old and 
highly respected family." He thrust his hands into his 
trousers' pocket and drawing out a pen-knife began to 
pare his finger-nails. 

" We'll decide about the congratulations later," Tom 
answered. " He seems to be very fond of my sister." 

" Naturally," interrupted Betterby. 

" Naturally," repeated Tom, choosing to ignore the un- 
mistakable malice with which Betterby had uttered the 
word, " and my sister is fond of him. That's why I came 
here this morning. I want to do what I can to make the 
young people happy. You say that his family is old 
and respected. I know that, but I'm not so sure about 
him, from things I've heard, and besides I wanted to know 
if he's got anything. You can't get married on nothing." 

Betterby had resumed his humming and was still en- 
gaged in paring his nails. He stopped for a moment 
to brush the small particles from his waistcoat. " You 
say that, while you know that his family is old and re- 
spected, you're not so sure about him. Well, he's neither 
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the one nor the other. You want to know if he has any- 
thing? Not a sou markee!" And he added, rudely, 
" Anything else I can do for you ? " 

" You can answer another question or two, if you don't 
mind," answered Tom. 

Go ahead," said Betterby, ungraciously. 

They say his habits are bad." 

They're so bad that they aren't habits, they're vices." 

And he has no prospects." 
" Not from me, if that's what you're driving at. But 
what do you want prospects for? You've got enough 
for two." 

" Why, Betterby," said Tom, " when I came here I was 
prejudiced against that young man but I'm beginning to 
change my mind. You dislike him so thoroughly that 
I'm sure there must be some good in him." 

" Well, take him for a brother-in-law and welcome,'* 
said Betterby, adding, " there's one thing we mustn't for- 
get, — socially he's quite a catch. I'll tell you what I'll 
do. The day he marries your sister I'll make him a pres- 
ent of fifty thousand dollars. That's doing the generous 
thing by him, ain't it? Wait, I'll show you," and he 
hurried out of the room, his grim sarcastic smile lurking 
at the corners of his wide mouth. Tom drew a cigar 
from his case and leaned across the desk toward a match- 
safe which stood on it. In this position his glance fell 
on a letter, the upper one of a pile, which was kept in 
place by a bronze paper-weight. Something in this letter, 
seen thus involuntarily, attracted his attention so intensely 
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that he remained rigid, his arm outstretched toward the 
match-safe, reading it swiftly, as if his life depended on 
getting through with it before Betterby returned. When 
he reached the part covered by the paper-weight, he lifted 
the square of bronze quickly, and before putting it back 
again, read the letter through once more with a kind of 
terrific, concentrated effort, as if he must stamp every 
word of it ineradicably upon his brain. This done he 
rose, crossed the room swiftly and began a careless 
inspection of a map which hung there. At the same 
moment the door burst open and Betterby hurried in. 
He cast a scowl of malevolent suspicion toward Tom, but 
the latter's position and the carelessness of his manner 
seemed to reassure him, and hurrying to the desk he 
lifted the paper-weight, seized the letter, folded it and, 
putting it in his pocket, rushed out again without a word, 
Tom returned to his chair and lighted his cigar. Pres- 
ently the door burst open again and Betterby reappeared. 
He hurried to the other side of the desk and slapped a 
package of papers down on it. " Here's my wedding 
present to my beloved nephew. Take a look at it," and 
he pushed the package across to Tom. 

Tom glanced at the package and saw that it consisted 
of promissory notes bearing Farrington's signature. 

" Fifty thousand dollars," said Betterby, " covering a 
period of ten years, but renewed when necessary so as to 
prevent their becoming outlawed. Trust me for taking 
care of that. I know my nephew too well. He never 
would have had a dollar of it if Madam Betterby hadn't 
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had a weakness for him. But Til make this sacrifice to 
get him a rich wife." 

Tom got up. " You'll have to look for one somewhere 
else, Betterby." 

" He'll marry your sister fast enough. You don't want 
them as a wedding gift? All right, I'll get judgment 
against him as soon as he's married and I'll make you pay, 
unless you want them hanging over him," and Betterby 
laughed his bitter laugh. 

Tom put on his hat and gathered up his coat and stick 
and then, anger getting the better of him, he turned to 
Betterby. " Your nephew may be a worthless loafer, but 
he's a better man than you ; he isn't a pious, canting hypo- 
crite who'd betray his best friend." 

" Consider that my thumb is at my nose and that I'm 
twiddling my fingers at you," answered Betterby. 

" Hound ! " returned Tom and, going out, he slammed 
the door after him. 

But there was, mingled with his anger, a fierce joy be- 
cause of the letter he had seen lying on Betterby's desk. 
He got into his motor, ordered his chauffeur to go uptown 
again and, taking out a note-book, he began at once, in 
order not to lose one word, to write down what he had 
read. On reaching the house, he went to his office, a 
small room on the ground floor, copied what he had 
written, locked the copy in his safe and, tearing the leaf 
on which he had made the original draft from his note 
book, threw it into the fire. This done, he went upstairs 
in search of Claude. On the second floor voices sounded 
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from the drawing-room. He passed the door, stepping 
noiselessly on the heavy carpet but not without escaping 
notice. 

" Tom, is that you? " his wife called, and he heard her 
add, " What's he doing here at this time of day? " 

Tom looked into the room and saw Cynthia Sheldon 
and Fortescue there, his wife, Qaudine, and a short, 
stout, little man, with a beaming face, who wore a pair of 
German-silver spectacles. On seeing Tom's features 
between the curtains of the doorway, the little man got 
up quickly, with an apologetic air, as if to say that his 
being there wasn't his fault, and then looked about 
pathetically as if for help, but Tom didn't go in; he said 
sharply, " I want you, Claude," and disappeared. Claude 
followed' him upstairs. 

" It's no use, Claude," he began, as soon as the door 
was closed. " Betterby gives the young man a bad name 
and will do nothing for him. Besides he owes Betterby 
fifty thousand dollars." 

" I don't believe it," said Claude. 

" He does. I saw the notes. Look here, Claude, do be 
reasonable. I'd consent if I didn't know it would make 
you unhappy. Can't you take my word for it? " 
I've promised him, Tom." 

But, my dear child," cried Tom with exasperation, 
*' what are you to live on ? Suppose he has got a position 
with Sargeant, if he gets a hundred dollars a month he'll 
be lucky, and how far will that go ? It won't pay your 
rent, and I don't propose to support your husband. Be- 
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sides, Betterby said if he married you he'd sue his nephew 
on the notes and, if I didn't want a brother-in-law with 
fifty thousand dollars in judgments hanging over him, Td 
have to pay them myself." 

" You offered me fifty thousand dollars a little whfle 
ago, Tom. Let me have it and I'll pay them." 

The nonchalance with which this proposition to hand 
over to a stranger so many of the hard-earned Molitor 
dollars was made, so outraged Tom's sense of acquis- 
itiveness, and the profound respect in which he held prop- 
erty in general, that he lost his temper. 

"Well, that settles it!" he cried. "If you're so 
damned stubborn, I'll be too. This is Saturday. A week 
from to-day you go aboard the yacht with mother, and 
you'll stay there until you come to your senses. If you 
promise me that you won't see Farrington in the mean- 
time, all right. If not, I'll do something else." 

" I won't promise, Tom," she answered. 

Tom stepped into the hall and shouted to a servant be- 
low. " Tell Mrs. Molitor to come up here, will you I " 
This order, delivered in a terrific voice, so startled the 
good, stout lady, as it never failed to do, that abruptly 
leaving her guests and without waiting for the lift, she 
gathered her skirts together and fairly flew up the stairs, 
arriving in the library very much out of breath. 

** Where do you suppose I've been?" demanded Tom. 
"I humiliated myself by going to see Betterby! He's 
never forgiven us the trimming father gave him when he 
tried to get gay with the Middle States property. I went 
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TOM READS A LETTER 

iere because I told Claude that Fd do what I could to find 
ut about Farrington. Well, Betterby gave him a bad 
ame. He can't support her, he hasn't anything and he's 
1 debt. I allowed myself to be insulted to get at the 
ruth, and what effect does it have on her, — any ? No ! 
- intends to marry him just the same ! " 

" Why not be reasonable, Claude ? " said her mother ; 
lUt Claude, with a very stubborn expression, made no 
eply. 

" ni tell you why ! " exclaimed Tom, — *' because she's 
elfish and heartless and — ! " 

" Tom ! " cried Mrs. Molitor, very much as she used to 
old Chandos, " how can you be so cruel? " 

"Yes, she is! She's selfish and heartless, and she 
iasn*t an atom of affection for either of us ! " 

Claude's lip began to quiver. " Stop that ! " he shout- 
ed, and banged the table with his fist, whereat Claude, 
nstead of stopping, burst out sobbing in real earnest. 

" Tom ! You're frightening the poor child to death ! *' 
lis mother remonstrated. 

*' I'm going to have this settled once and for all ! " cried 
f om, between his teeth. " Will you give him up ? " 

'* N-no, I w-w-won't ! " stuttered Claude, between her 
>obs. "You're all against him and I w-w-won't give 
^im up, n-not for anything or anybody ! " 

** Will you promise not to see him ? " 

" N-n-no ! " 

"Very well, then, come with me." He got up and 
Went out, followed by Claude, with her handkerchief to 
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her eyes, and by Mrs. Molitor, who followed Qaude. In 
this order, the processicm mounted another flight of stairs 
and traversed a corridor, which ended in a door leading to 
Qaude's rooms, — a parlor, a little boudoir, a bedroom 
and a bath. Tom opened the door and motioned her in. 

" Now," he said, " you go aboard the yacht a week 
from to-day ! " And closing the door, he turned the key 
and handed it to his mother. 

" You are to keep this," he said, " but you are not to use 
it except in case of necessity. When her meals are taken 
to her, you are to unlock the door for the servant and, 
after the servant has left the tray, you are to lock it again. 
You may talk to her on the house telephone, if you like, 
but no one except yourself, under any circumstances, is to 
open that door without my permission." And Mrs. Moli- 
tor understood from the look in Tom's eyes that he in- 
tended to be obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

In Which Pincus Assists at the Launching of His 

Great Idea 

Just as the key, turning in its lock, made a prisoner of 
Qaude, a motor stopped before the Molitor house and a 
massive middle-aged lady got out of it, hustled across the 
sidewalk and rang the bell. It was Mrs. Betterby. Two 
thin ladies also emerged, the Misses Jane and Ann For- 
tune, and all three waited the opening of the door impa- 
tiently, Mrs. Betterby with an air of grim determination, 
and the two Misses Fortune with pleasurable excitement 
written on their faces. Betterby had telephoned the news 
of Tom's call as a kind of peace-offering, hoping that it 
would divert his wife's mind from some grievance with 
which she had been whipping him around the stump for a 
week past. 

The Misses Ann and Jane Fortune, whose business in 
life was to keep in good working order a circle of ac- 
quaintances to whom no poor person was ever admitted, 
excepting themselves, had dropped in to present Mrs. Bet- 
terby with a lace jabot, which they had just produced with 
profuse apologies for its many inperfections. Mrs. Bet- 
terby had accepted it graciously, and, in return, had asked 
them to dine the next night but one, when Betterby tele- 
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phoned. As Betterby had said, she had a weakness for 
Farrington. Betterby was careful not to mention his 
rudeness to Tom and simply said that, while Tom was 
opposed to it, the young people, he thought, were 
determined. 

" What a splendid thing for Claude," cried Miss Ann 
Fortune, and Miss Jane added, " The Molitors you know 
have really no social position." 

" George says that Mr. Molitor's opposed to it. I'd 
like to know why!" observed Mrs. Betterby, and she 
looked combatively towards the door as if she hoped that 
Tom might be on the other side of it. 

" But Mrs. Molitor will be delighted, I'm sure,'* said 
Miss Ann, adding, " We thought of stopping there on our 
way home. She may speak of it." 

" Wait a minute," cried Mrs. Betterby, with fire in her 
eye, " V\l go with you, the car is waiting. I'd like to 
know if they really do object to my nephew! " 

The three ladies entered the drawing-room as Mrs. 
Molitor came down the stairs, after having witnessed 
Claude's incarceration. Tom had descended in the ele- 
vator, thereby just missing Mrs. Betterby, and was al- 
ready getting into his motor. Cynthia Sheldon, Fortes- 
cue, and Pincus were waiting in the Windsor drawing- 
room, somewhat bewildered by the abrupt departures of 
Miss Molitor and her mother. 

Pincus hadn't dreamed that Fortescue would get things 
under way so quickly, nor had Fortescue, either, for that 
matter, but Mrs. Molitor, who had been thinking over 
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what she had been told about Pincus's scheme the night 
before, and who was anxious to help, had called up Cyn- 
thia, who had called up Fortescue, who had called up 
Pincus, to ask him if he couldn't be at the Molitors' at 
twelve o'clock. 

Pincus was dismayed ; in fact he almost lost his head, 
but Barney, luckily, happened to be on hand and came to 
the rescue. 

" It's eleven o'clock now ! " exclaimed Pincus. " I 
can't get ready by that time." 

" Sure, you can," said Barney. " All you've got to do 
is to change your coat and vest and get your shoes 
shined." And he added, as an afterthought, " Why don't 
you wear your patent leathers ? " 

" I'm afraid they're too dressy for the morning. What 
coat shall I wear ? " 

"Your cutaway — it's the only good one you've got 
— and your derby hat." 

" Isn't this one all right ? " asked Pincus, holding up his 
straw high one. 

" That's all right for here, but it won't do on Fifth Ave- 
nue," said Barney. " And you better hurry up." Barney 
paused and seemed to be thinking. "Why don't you 
wear that blue tie with the white spots in it ? " 

" All right, I will," said Pincus ; " that's a good idea. 
Well, I'll go right home and change now. I'll step in 
again before I go there." 

" If I was you I'd put on me patent leathers," called 
Barney. 
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" I'll sec," said Pincus. He wanted to, too, but he 
wasn't sure that he had the courage. 

In half an hour he was back again, for Barney's in- 
spection. Barney looked at his feet. With fearful dar- 
ing Pincus had put on the patent leathers. 

" How do I look? " he asked. 

" Great ! " said Barney. " But where's your cane ? " 

Pincus stepped back quickly, startled at the audacity 
of this suggestion. 

''Would you?" he asked. 

'' Sure, I would." 

" But I left it at home," said Pincus. 

" Give me the key ; I'll get it," replied the inexorable 
Barney, and in five minutes he appeared with it. This 
cane was the proudest of Pincus's possessions, only to be 
carried on great occasions. It was rather thick and in- 
side was an umbrella, tightly rolled up. 

" Do you really think I'd better, Barney? " 

"Sure!" Barney repeated. "If you think it's too 
classy when you get there, it's easy enough to turn it into 
an umbreller." So Pincus departed, blue tie with polka 
dots, derby hat, patent leathers and walking stick, for the 
palais Molitor. 

Mrs. Molitor, who understood at once, of course, the 
reason for the early appearance of the three ladies, was 
determined that they should get no satisfaction from her, 
and immediately asked their attention to a repetition of a 
few explanatory remarks by Mr. Fortescue on Mr. Pincus 
Hood's Great Idea, which was as far as they had got when 
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Tom interrupted them. Fortescue, who had noticed Mrs. 
Betterby's determined mien, felt that he was being offered 
up as a sacrifice to something and, indeed, no better means 
to divert her mind from its present purpose could have 
presented itself. Organization was a mania with her or, 
at least, management was. Woe to the league, guild, so- 
ciety, club or association that allowed her to become a 
member. She ended by governing it. Whether it was 
governed well or ill, didn't matter. Government to her 
mind simply meant having your own way ; not having your 
own way, being governed; which isn't a bad definition, 
after all, of government in general. 

Mrs. Betterby, not understanding at first the subject 
imder discussion, sat in forbidding silence during Fortes- 
cue's preliminary remarks but, as soon as it became appar- 
ent that a brand new movement was being started, which 
would need organizing, she rose quickly, divested herself 
of all unnecessary impedimenta, so to speak, and like an 
experienced swimmer, leaped gracefully into the stream of 
discussion and forged rapidly to the front. 

** In the first place," she remarked, " we mustn't give 
these yotmg artists the idea that we intend to support 
them." 

" Oh, no, ma'am," said Pincus ; " we want to give them 
a chance to support themselves." 

**But it seems to me the city's full of galleries al- 
ready." 

** Yes, ma'am, it is," answered Pincus, " but they charge 
more than our young men can afford. It wouldn't 
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pay at first but in time I think it would, and handsomely, 
too. The idea is to hold a series of one-man exhibitions, 
right through the winter. We'll also hold a general ex- 
hibition in the spring and one in the autumn. Anybody 
can exhibit in these, but we'll only give the use of the 
gallery for the one-man exhibits to people having real 
talent. We'll frame their pictures for them and advertise 
them. We'll charge the usual commission on any sales 
that are made, and at the end of the exhibit we shall 
have the right, for the use of the gallery and in pay- 
ment of other expenses, to select any one of the ex- 
hibitor's pictures which hasn't been sold during the ex- 
hibition." 

" And what will you do with them ? " asked Mrs, Bet- 
terby. 

"If we help young artists to make a reputation for 
themselves, the pictures which we get in this way will 
increase in value, and once in a while we'll have exhibi- 
tions and sales of our own, and the money will go into the 
treasury. I think by this plan the gallery after awhile 
would support itself." 

" That is Mr. Hood's hope," explained Fortescue ; " in 
the meantime the intention is simply to unite for our 
scheme, a number of people interested in the encourage- 
ment and help of painters and sculptors." 

" Most of the painters I know don't seem to need any 
help ! " Mrs. Betterby declared. " Mr. Gerald Anthony 
has got the swellest studio I ever saw in my life I They 
say he gets ten thousand dollars for a portrait ! " 
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" But he's a very poor painter," volunteered Pincus, as 
if that might explain it. 

"Poor!" cried Betterby's better half. "He paints 
the most fashionable women in New York ! " 

" Mr. Hood, I think,'* said Cynthia, " feels that there 
are young men in New York even more talented than 
Mr. Anthony but that they haven't had his opportunities." 

" Well, they'll have a hard time reaching Mr. Anthony's 
social eminence," answered Mrs. Betterby, tenaciously. 
" Did you go to any of his afternoon studio lectures last 
winter ? They were called * Tea-talks on the Blonde in 
Portraiture,' twenty dollars for the series; too lovely 
for anything! This winter there's to be another se- 
ries : ' Tea-talks on the Brunette in Portraiture.' It's 
almost impossible to get tickets. We're old friends, you 
know." 

" Why, the very thing ! " cried Cynthia. " Get him to 
join our society. Let's make him the president of it." 

But Mrs. Betterby meant to fill that office herself. 
** He wouldn't take it. He's too busy ; but he'd join it, no 
doubt, if I asked him." 

" I'm sure that you can be of great help to us, Mrs. 
Betterby," said Mrs. Molitor. 

** When I get interested in a thing, I work for it, heart 
and soul," Mrs. Betterby answered. " I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I'll ask Mrs. Livingston Pruden and Mrs. Bates- 
Betts." Mrs. Betterby almost whispered these illustrious 
names behind her hand, looking about triumphantly. The 
Misses Fortune drew quick breaths of admiration. 
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" That's the main thing," said Miss Ann, " to get names 
which will lend prestige to the movement." 

** Most important," added Miss Jane. 

" But what is to be done next, to get it under way?" 
asked Mrs. Molitor. 

A general meeting ! " announced , Mrs. Betterby. 

We must ask our friends to come to my house a week 
from to-day, where we may organize and elect officers. 
Mr. Fortescue and Mr. — ah — Hood must be prepared 
to go into detail about everything, but — it mustn't be 
at all mixed. If I ask Mrs. Pruden and Mrs. Bates- 
Betts," these names were again mentioned behind her 
hand, " we must, — well, you know — " 

" Exactly ! " said Mrs. Molitor, who was mightily im- 
pressed. Mrs. Betterby, who was swimming easily in the 
lead, with a powerful, over-hand stroke, had softened con- 
siderably during this short conversation and now made 
Mrs. Molitor a magnanimous offer. 

" I suggested my house," she said, " but if you would 
prefer to — '' 

*' Not at all ! " cried Mrs. Molitor, who was not anxious 
for a meeting between those two uncompromising spirits, 
Mrs. Betterby and Tom. "You know how to manage 
such things much better than I do. Then, shall we say 
a week from to-day?" But all at once she thought of 
Claude, locked in her room upstairs. If Tom carried 
out his threat they would be on the yacht. She couldn't 
tell Mrs. Betterby that. "Would Friday do as well?" 
she added, as an after-thought. Friday would do cveiy- 
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body just as well and everybody got up. Mrs. Betterby 
was much mollified and in this mood it struck her that the 
application of a little tactful friendliness on her part might 
after all be the sensible thing; Claude was undoubtedly a 
catch — and watching her opportunity she said to Mrs. 
Molitor in an undertone : 

" My husband telephoned some interesting news this 
morning. Tell Mr. Molitor not to pay too much attention 
to what he says about my nephew. They never could get 
on together. Come in to luncheon next Friday and we'll 
have time to talk it over before the meeting." 

Mrs. Molitor, who didn't like yachting under any cir- 
cumstances, caught at the straw and accepted gratefully, 
and in another moment the meeting adjourned and every- 
body was on the sidewalk, including Pincus. 

Pincus was rather bewildered. The thing had got 
under way with almost too much of a rush, he thought. 
He hadn't liked Mrs. Betterby and he felt quite depressed, 
so much so that his walking-stick took on a distasteful air 
of incongruity which made him uncomfortable. The 
walking-stick stands for elegant leisure, for debonair 
gaiety, for daredevil independence, and he had neither 
leisure, gaiety nor the least feeling of devilry. He was 
glad to notice that a few drops of rain had fallen, and 
drawing out the umbrella he telescoped the sheath and 
thrust it into his pocket. He wasn't at all sure that he 
was pleased at the turn matters had taken. He had had 
visions of a society of gentle souls, gentle as his own, 
working unselfishly to carry out his purpose. 
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Cynthia, looking at his round, woe-begone face, 
thought she understood. They had left the others and 
were walking up the Avenue, she and Fortescue, with 
Pincus in the middle. 

** How ingenious ! " she exclaimed. " It's either a 
walking-stick or an umbrella, which ever you choose, isn't 
it? I never saw one before." 

" Yes, ma'am," answered Pincus proudly, smiling up at 
her ; " it's imported from Germany. Some of my artist 
friends gave it to me." He thought, perhaps, he ought to 
offer to hold it over her head, but he was so short and she 
so very tall he was afraid it might look ridiculous, so he 
didn't open it. Besides, it wasn't really raining much, 
after all. 

" Well, the idea has been launched at last, Pincus," For- 
tescue observed, in what Cynthia thought was not the most 
enthusiastic tone in the world. 

" And very auspiciously too," she answered encourag- 
ingly, for Pincus's benefit. " Mrs. Betterby may be 
rather domineering, but she is a worker." 

" It didn't last long, did it ? " said Pincus. 

Cynthia couldn't help laughing at this, but Pincus didn't 
mind at all. In fact he rather liked it ; her laugh was so 
musical. Besides it encouraged him to say something that 
was in his thoughts. 

" I think the old lady told us that Mr. Anthony wouldn't 
be president," he went on, " just because she wanted to be 
herself. I think your idea to put him at the head of it 
was just the thing." 
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** Let's try to," said Fortescue. "What did induce 
Mrs. Molitor to speak to Mrs. Betterby at all about it ? " 

Cynthia, who knew something of what was going on at 
the MoHtors', indicated by woman's wireless, invented 
long before Mr. Marconi's, that she would tell him later. 

" What do you think, Mr. Hood ? " she asked. 

Pincus agreed with Fortescue. It didn't seem as if he 
coidd work with Mrs. Betterby. 

** Some people I can work with and some I can't," he ex- 
plained 

** The main thing," said Fortescue, ** is to get it prop- 
erly launched next Friday. We must see to it that the 
right people turn out." 

" Yes, people who do things for love of doing them," 
said C)mthia. 

" And not for love of themselves," answered Fortescue. 
** Precisely ; well, we all know a few, thank goodness f 
Going to leave us ? " to Pincus, who had stopped at the 
comer. 

" I must get back to the shop," Pincus answered. 

** Can you come to tea to-morrow, Edwin ? Very well ; 
can you come, too, Mr. Hood? We must plan every- 
thing beforehand. Good-bye, Mr. Hood." 

Cynthia's parting smile so heartened Pincus that he 
began rolling up his umbrella. After he had done this, he 
took the collapsible sheath out of his pocket and made it 
into a walking-stick again. He felt much encouraged, 
somehow, and besides he didn't want Barney to think that 
he had been a quitter. 
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** What a nice little man," Cynthia was saying to For- 
tescue. " Quite a dear ! " 

"As good as gold," he answered; "but what's the 
trouble at the Molitors' ? " 

Cynthia told him. 

**01d Molitor and Betterby were bitter enenues. 
They had one battle royal in Wall Street which is 
still talked about. I wonder if this will lead to an- 
other?" 

" I hope not. People always want one to take sides, 
specially relatives." 

** Relatives ? " asked Fortescue. 

"Yes; didn't you know that Fritz Farrington is my 
cousin and Mrs. Betterby my aunt ? " 

**/ never knew it," said Fortescue, and he continued 
apologetically, "If I've said anything — " 

Cynthia laughed. " You didn't," she answered, " you 
only thought it; but never mind, she is a dreadful old 
tyrant She's quite vexed with me because I don't go 
there oftener. When they ask me to dinner, I find out if 
there is to be a clergyman. If there is, I go, because I 
know they won't quarrel. A missionary used to be suf- 
ficient, but now they don't pay the least attention to them 
When the clergyman has ceased to act as a deterrent, I 
shall stop going altogether." 

And Farrington ? " asked Fortescue. 

Well, I hope Qaude won't marry him," she answered. 

And as Tom is very determined about it, I don't siqn 
pose she will." 
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** Qaude has a good deal of determination, too," said 
Fortescuc. 

" Poor child, she's had her own way so much that it's 
hard not to now — and then Fritz — well, never mind — 
let's talk about little Mr. Pincus Hood's idea. I want to 
know about Gerald Anthony, too. Did you go to his 
* Tea-talks on the Blonde in Portraiture ' ? " 

*' Heaven forbid ! " said Fortescue. 

^Does he paint as badly as Mr. Pincus seemed to 
think?" 

^ He paints pretty badly," Fortescue replied. 

" Then what makes him so much of a success? " 

" Because Anthony's success is his purpose in life. I 
don't mean his success as a painter but his success as — 
well, as a success. Anthony is an extremely busy man, he 
finds time for almost everything, and yet because he hasn't 
discovered how to be in two places at once, he has been 
known to break a prior engagement for a more desirable 
one. He is a great favorite with the ladies, as ladylike 
men often are, and has more commissions than he can exe- 
cute. And yet Pincus has more real feeling for art in his 
little finger than Anthony in his whole body. But — 
Anthony has the knack of getting on in the world." 

^ To put it mildly, you don't like him," said Cynthia. 

'* Go to one of his talks and tell me what you think. I 
know beforehand — ^" 

" Too much trouble, Edwin ; besides I shall hear him on 
Friday. You must have him there. Is he good at get- 
ting subscriptions ? " 
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" Splendid ! " 

" Very well, tell him that that's what you want him for. 
Get the reporters there and tell him that, too. Your little 
Pincus is really such a nice little man that we must help 
him." 

" Let's hope he won't be ground between the upper and 
the nether millstones before he gets through with it." 

"Oh," cried Cynthia gaily, "you're too depressing! 
That's what we've got to look out for. To see that the 
poor innocent isn't." 

Mrs. Molitor, to whom the minutes had been dragging 
with distressing slowness, hurried upstairs as soon as her 
callers had departed, shut and locked her door and pressed 
the bell of the house telephone which sounded in 
Claudine's room. There was no response. She rang 
again. Still no answer. After the third summons, a de- 
termined and prolonged one, she heard the receiver 
snatched hurriedly from its hook. 

" Claudine ! " 

" Is that you. Mamma ? " came Claude's voice, in unex- 
pectedly friendly and composed accents. " Why don't 
you come up ? " 

" I can't ! " answered Mrs. Molitor. " Tom told me 
not to. I'm sure I don't know what to do. We can't 
have the servants talking about it. Claude, dear, why 
won't you be sensible ? " 

"lam!" 

" You're not ! Do you want to be sent away on the 
yacht next Saturday ? " 
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" No." 



Very well, then, you might as well make up your mind 
to obey him. He's made up his, and you know what that 



means." 



it 



I can't. Mamma \ " 

But what about the servants ? " cried Mrs. Molitor, in 
an agonized voice. 

" Tell them I'm ill. I can't decide what to do all in a 
minute. I must think about it." 

" But it must be terrible to be locked up like that," said 
Mrs. Molitor, maternal instinct suddenly coming to 
the surface. " Are you all right, dearie? " 

** Yes, why not ? Besides I've got a lot of books up 
here that I should have read long ago. It's really quite 
nice to be by one's self for a while. Just give me a day or 
two to think things over. Will you? " 

"All right, my dear," Mrs. Molitor answered, dubi- 
ously. ** Then I'll say you're ill. Shall I send filise up 
with some tea and toast ? " 

" Tea and toast ! " cried Claude, " why I'm starving I 
It's half an hour after lunch-time already. Send up what- 
ever there is." 

" But the servants — " began Mrs. Molitor, again. 

" They won't notice. How's filise going to get in?" 

" I'll come up and unlock the door. But after she's 
gone I'll have to lock it again." 

** All right," answered Claude, cheerfully. " Only tell 
her to hurry." 

** Be sure that you let filise see you lying down." 
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" All right ! " Claude laughed at this. " But you had 
better have the door unlocked before she gets here." 

Mrs. Molitor attended to that. When she heard the 
elevator begin its journey from the basement floor she hur- 
ried up to the floor above and unlocked the door. Claude 
was reclining on a chaise tongue in her sitting-room, at- 
tired in a filmy negligee, with a silk cover spread over her 
feet. Her hair was slightly disarranged and she held a 
book. To carry out the comedy, Mrs. Molitor laid her 
hand on Claude's forehead after filise had arrived and 
asked her how she felt. Claude, making a face at filise's 
back, replied that considering everything she felt pretty 
well. "And, oh, mamma," she called, when, after the 
tray had been placed beside her, and her mother had 
turned to go out again, " that young man who was here 
yesterday — he painted the picture Tom bought for me 
last night, — it's there on the bookshelves — isn't it pretty ? 
Well, he sent two, you know. The other is there on the 
' chair wrapped up. I promised to send it to him to-day. 
Would you mind taking it down? I've written the ad- 
dress on it. It's in care of the funny little man Uncle 
Edwin brought here this morning — Mr. Hood. Will 
you see that he gets it ? " 

"I'll send it right away. Are you sure you're all 
right?" 

" All right ! Only awfully hungry," and Claude, put- 
ting down her feet, sat up to the table. 

After the door shut she sat quite still for a moment with 
a curious, rather frightened look on her face, and then, 
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with a smile, was just turning to her luncheon, when she 
noticed that on the finger of one hand there was a large 
stain of ink. 

*' That was rather stupid of me/* she said, as she got 
up to wash it off. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

In Which Chris, Refusing to Help one Lady in Dis- 
tress, Takes Another Out to Dinner 

Pincus was glad that he had changed it back again be- 
cause Barney looked at it the very first thing. 

" Anybody been in ? " he asked. 

" No," said Barney. 

" Not even Mr. Turner ? " 

Even Mr. Turner had not appeared, as was his wont, to 
gaze fondly at his pictures, nor had the bell over the door 
heralded the arrival of eVen one customer. It was a dull 
day for business. The quiet atmosphere of the shop 
would have disposed Pincus to the taking of a nap had not 
the excitement of the morning's meeting made him rest- 
less. He therefore got out an old and well-thumbed 
ledger in which he kept his accounts, and engaged in the 
pleasing pastime of figuring up how much money he would 
have if he could collect everything that everybody owed 
him. He had been doing this more and more often of 
late, and had begun to make increasing efforts to induce 
his customers to pay. Business was going from bad to 
worse, and at times he would feel seriously concerned 
about the future. A month before, the manufacturer who 
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supplied him with paints had written him a sharp letter, 
saying that unless he could meet his obligations more 
promptly, his account would have to be closed, and a 
friendly salesman of another concern had told him that 
he was beginning to have a reputation for slow pay in the 
trade. All this caused Pincus real suffering, but his own 
collections remained as difficult as ever. 

After having been engaged in this occupation for an 
hour perhaps, he became aware that Barney was putting 
a question to him. He looked up and saw his small, 
grimy face, surmounted by a tattered cap, regarding him 
over the top of the counter. Barney was lonely and 
wanted to talk, and Pincus himself by this time was not 
averse to it. 

" What's that you said ? " asked Pincus. 

**I said, did youse go to the meeting?" Barney re- 
peated. 

Of course I did, you saw me," said Pincus. 
Did youse change it into an umbrella?" asked 
Barney. 

" What are you talking about ? " replied Pincus, al- 
though he knew perfectly well. 

*' I say, did youse change the cane into an umbrella ? " 

"Ah — well — it — it rained a little," Pincus ex- 
plained. 

It didn't rain any here," said Barney. 
Yes, it did too ! " said Pincus. '* It did rain a little. 
When it stopped I changed it back again." 

Barney accepted Pincus's explanation indulgently and 
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for a little while there was silence. Then Barney began 
once more. 

" Was it nice over there? " he asked. 

"At Mrs. MoHtor's? NiceT Have you ever been in 
one of those swell houses in Fifth Avenue, Barney? " 

Barney was forced to admit that he hadn't. 

** Well, I can't understand wealth like that — how they 
make it Why any one of the chairs in that parlor was 
worth more than my whole stock." 

Barney didn't believe it but, to keep the conversation 
going, he asked another question. 

" Is they lots of rooms in it? " 

" I should say so, big ones and little ones, and a great 
winding staircase all made of stone." 

"I'm glad we haven't got a stone staircase in our 
house," said Barney. " Me mother gets hurted bad 
enough when she falls down the wooden one." 

" And an elevator," Pincus went on. 

" A elevator ! " cried Barney, openly incredulous this 
time. " A elevator, like in a office building? " 

" Yes, but very handsome inside, with mirrors and all," 
explained Pincus. 

" I was in a elevator once," said Barney, " in a offioc 
building and it was all fancy iron, and outside the iron 
they was glass, and the glass was so clean that me friend 
didn't know they was any there, and he went to spit down 
the elevator shaft and he spit on the glass." 

" That isn't a nice story," Pincus said. 

** What's the matter with it ? " asked Barney. 
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" It's vulgar," said Pincus, " What were you doing 
there?'' 

" Taking ^ ride/' Barney answered. 

Barney didn't know what vulgar meant, so he changed 
the subject again. 

" Did youse get any money off of them at the meet- 
ing? "he asked. 

" Money ? " Pincus replied, puzzled. " No ; what do 
you mean ? " 

" Well, you said youse had to raise money if you wanted 
to start the gallery," Barney explained. 

** Oh, yes," answered Pincus, ** money will be neces- 
sary, but they don't give it to me. But it looks as if it 
was going through all right, Barney. A swell gallery on, 
or near. Fifth Avenue. And when it's started I'll see if 
I can't get you a uniform. You know the kind. A silk 
hat, blue coat with brass buttons, white breeches and 
boots with yellow tops, so you can stand outside and open 
the doors of the carriages and automobiles for the la- 
dies." 

Barney said " Gee 1 " under his breath. The vision was 
so dazzling that he was rather frightened by it 
Would you like that ? " Pincus asked. 
Well, I'd like to shame that Hoskins kid," Barney an- 
swered. 

You'd have to keep your face washed," said Pincus. 
Sure I would," said Barney. 

" And if you like TU see if I can get your mother a job 
as scrubwoman there." 
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Barney hesitated. The offer was tempting ; money was 
none too plentiful ; but he finally said : 

" No, don't youse do it ; she's no good." 

Pincus, although he was somewhat taken aback by the 
bluntness of this statement, thought it quite likely, but he 
suggested that a steady job might have a beneficial effect 
on her. 

" She's no good," Barney repeated. " She's drunk all 
the time. She hasn't been home for two days." 

" Do you mean to say you sleep in the flat all alone ? " 

" She locks it up. I slept in Mr, Mallory's room the 
last two nights." 

But what do you do for meals ? " asked Pincus, who 
was very fond of his dinner. " Where do you eat ? " 
I eat off the hokey-pokey man around the corner." 
Cakes and ice cream ! " exclaimed Pincus, disgustedly. 

No wonder you look pale and pasty. Here's fifty cents 
for you and I want you to go straight up to Hans's restau- 
rant and get son^e dinner. Run along now. You're 
hungry, aren't you ? " 

Barney's reply consisted in opening the door and disap- 
pearing up the street. 

Pincus went to work on his accounts again until 
Barney's return, when he went out for his dinner. About 
half past four a servant from the Molitor mansion ap- 
peared with a package for Chris and a little later Chris, 
himself, came in and was given the package by Pincus. 
He opened it listlessly, but his face brightened as a small 
blue envelope fell out. He opened that, too, and inside 
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fottnd a note for himself and another blue envelope bear- 
ing Farrington's name and address. The note said — 
the first line of it dispelled his blues at once — " Dear 
Chris. I'm too ill to-day to see any one — " " There," 
said Chris to himself, ** is the perfectly obvious explana- 
tion. She was ill, so of course she couldn't see me, and 
anybody but a hopeless ass would have understood." — 
" And so I shan't be able, to-day at least, to tell you — " 
the note went on — " how everybody liked your picture 
last night. However, I hope to, very soon, and in the 
meantime I am sending the other one back to you. I have 
enclosed with it, besides this little note to you, one for Mr. 
Farrington, which I want him to get at once. I would 
send it to him direct, but that would mean a new set of 
instructions to the servant and I don't feel up to it, 50 I 
am just sending it to you because I am sure that you'll see 
that it's safely delivered. I want whoever takes it to him 
to see that Mr. Farrington gets it personally. Forgive 
me for all the trouble I am giving you." 

Chris's satisfaction had diminished as he progressed, 
but he was pleased, nevertheless, at the thought that she 
had written to him at all. Although he didn't particularly 
relish the commission she had entrusted to him, he ac- 
cepted her reasons for asking him to undertake it with- 
out question and, telling Pincus that he would return 
shortly, he went out in search of Farrington. 

The address on Farrington's note, " The Raphael Stu- 
dios," was the same he remembered as that given on 
Dudley's card and the studio building itself he had seen 
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across the street from Hans's restaurant not five minutes' 
walk from Pincus's shop. 

On penetrating its dingy entrance, he saw a directory at 
one side on which was painted the names of the tenants, 
but it didn't exhibit Farrington's. As Dudley's was there, 
however, and as there was no one about to answer ques- 
tions, he had just about decided to hunt up Dudley's studio 
and ask him, when a young girl came in quickly. She 
was dressed quite plainly but very smartly, somehow — so 
Chris thought — and she was awfully pretty, with red 
cheeks, very shining, steady eyes and a lot of brown hair, 
which stuck out from under one of those little close hats 
which happened to be the fashion just then. Chris wore 
an air of slight indecision and as she passed him, she 
glanced at him comerwise and seemed to say, "If you're 
trying to find out something, why don't you ask me?" 
There was no mistaking the invitation so Chris said he 
was looking for a man named Farrington. 

" That's where I'm going," the girl answered. " TU 
show you." 

They started upstairs together and presently she stopped 
before a door with Dudley's name on it. 

" I didn't want Dudley," said Chris, " I wanted a 
man named Farrington." 

" Oh; really! " she answered, but she knocked at Dud- 
ley's door all the same and, when that gentleman opened 
it, she passed in quickly, merely saying, " Some one for 
Mr. Farrington." 
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** Hello 1 " said Dudley, as he caught sight of Chris. 
" Glad to see you 1 Come in 1 " 

They were standing in a kind of vestibule lighted by a 
small electric lamp hidden in a Chinese paper lantern. 
" Got a note for Farrington ? " Dudley replied to Chris' 
explanation. " All right, come in ! " Through the 
doorway he could see a large studio with a broad, high, 
north window, and Farrington lying on his back on a 
window-seat under it, smoking a cigarette, with his hands 
under his head. As he went in with Dudley, he looked 
for the girl but she had disappeared. The studio was 
large and lofty, and to Chris it seemed, with its bits of old 
brocade hanging on the walls and its old pieces of furni- 
ture standing against them, very luxurious. In one 
comer before an antique verdure tapestry, on a platform, 
stood a beautiful old Louis XV bergire and before it 
stood an easel holding a canvas. Chris, in glancing at it, 
saw that the canvas, which was unfinished, showed the 
tapestry and the hergire, and that in the latter leaning 
back, a woman was sitting, dressed in an old French cos- 
tume, reading a book. The face of the woman was the 
face of the girl who had come upstairs with him. 
Through open doors at either side he caught a glimpse of 
two bedrooms. Clearly, Dudley and his friend were com- 
fortably lodged, thought Chris. 

" This is Mr. Mallory," said Dudley, '' and this is Far- 
rington, called for convenience Fritz. Mr. Mallory's got 
a letter for you, Fritz." 
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Farrington got up heavily and shook hands. He gave 
no sign of having met Chris before but he looked at his 
clothes just as he had done at the Molitors' and, taking 
Claude's note, he opened it and began to read. When 
he had got about half through with it, he remarked 
" Damn ! " quite suddenly, and as soon as he had finished, 
he hurried into one of the bedrooms and called to Dudley, 
who hurried in after him. Chris judged from the rustling 
of paper and certain exclamations on Dudle/s part that 
he was in the act of reading the note too. Following 
this, a lengthy discussion ensued, which, beginning in 
emphatic undertones, gradually grew louder and louder. 

"Well, fm not going to get mixed up in it," Chris 
heard Dudley say ; ** besides, you oughtn't to do it. You 
know what Molitor is. He'll see that you don't make any- 
thing by it." 

" He can't help himself. In two years he's out of it," 
Fritz responded. 

" You mean she comes into her — " began Dudley, but 
a loud " S-s-sh ! " from Fritz caused him to stop abruptly. 
"Well, count me out. I haven't time," he concluded. 
" I've got to stay here and attend to business." 

Fritz said something which sounded like " Liar ! " and 
added, " All right, Harry my boy, suit yourself. But 
Aunt Betterby was saying last night that she and Uncle 
George are going to have their portraits painted at last 
She was asking my advice about it. She favors Anthony. 
He's all right, don't you think? " 

" You filthy brute ! " exclaimed Dudley, angrily. 
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" Don't be rude, Harry," said Fritz. " Anthony is all 
right, isn't he? I had thought of you, but if you're so 
busy — " 

" Shut up ! " interrupted Dudley, sulkily. " What do 
you want me to do ? " 

" Then you aren't too busy to help ? Oh, you hypo- 
crite ! " cried Farrington. Their voices were lowered 
again, and after a moment they came into the studio, 
Farrington as stolid as usual, but Dudley carrying himself 
as if a by no means wished- for responsibility had suddenly 
been thrust upon him. 

" We shall have to have a woman along," Fritz was say- 
ing. "Where's Kit?" 

Dudley glanced up at a little gallery which crossed one 
comer of the studio, and which was reached by a flight of 
narrow steps and whistled. A door in the gallery opened. 
Are you ready ? " Dudley asked. 
No," replied the girl, looking at Chris and Farring- 
ton ; " I didn't know whether you would want me or not." 

" Well, I don't believe I shall, to-day, but come down — 
we want to talk to you." 

The girl descended the stairs and sat down in the empty 
berg^e. 

" Kit," said Dudley, " this is Mr. Mallory. Mallory — 
Miss Kit Cameron," and Chris bowed. 

Fritz will tell you. Go on, Fritz," said Dudley. 
Harry and I have been talking about a matter where 
^e^d like you and Mr. Mallory, here, to help us," said 
F*ritz. "But before we explain things, I want you to 
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promise that if you don't go into it, you won't mention 
it to any one. Is that a go ? " 

" To tell you the truth, Mr. Farrington, / don't care 
much what your plans are," the girl answered. 

" You'll be helping me, too, you know," said Dudley. 

" All right," she answered. " Fire away ; I'll promise 
not to tell, anyway." 

Farrington drew a slip of paper out of the envelope he 
held and handed it to Chris. It was addressed to him and 
it said, " Dear Chris : If you can help Fritz in any way 
you will be helping me." 

Chris said he would promise, too. It seemed all very 
mysterious and an emotion he could not explain caused a 
sudden moisture in his eyes. 

" All right," said Farrington ; " now here's the story. 
Miss Claudine MoHtor and I want to get married. When 
old man Molitor died he left twenty millions, ten to 
Claudine, and ten to her brother Tom, who is twenty years 
older than she is. But the old man also left Tom in abso- 
lute control of her money until she is twenty-five and made 
him her guardian, as well, and Tom doesn't want her to 
marry." 

Doesn't want her to marry anybody ? " asked Kit. 
Not anybody. He's a power in the ' Street,' Tom is. 
He's mighty glad to have her ten millions to work with 
and, at times, it might be inconvenient to have a brother- 
in-law who would naturally want to know something about 
his wife's money. Well, there's been the devil to pay! 
Poor Qaude's fairly worn out, but she's game right 
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' through and she won't budge an inch, so this morning, 
after a final row, what do you suppose he did? He 
locked her up in her room and, unless she promises to 
throw me over, on Saturday he'll ship her off in his yacht 
and keep her there a prisoner until she agrees to do as he 
tells her to. Of all the nerve — !" Farrington, red 
with indignation, looked round his audience. " Well, we 
aren't going to put up with it, and if there's any way to 
get her out between now and Saturday, we're going to 
do it. She says we've got to get in touch with her 
maid." 

"Wait a minute, Mr. Farrington," interrupted Kit. 
" What do you want my help for and this young man's ? 
You've got lots of friends ; why don't you ask them? " 

" Because," answered Farrington, " all my friends ex- 
cept Dudley here know Molitor or friends of Molitor's and 
something might reach his ears. Now, you don't know 
Molitor nor Miss Molitor nor any of their friends, as far 
as I know, and Mallory here has been suggested by Miss 
Molitor, herself. Mallory has been to the Molitor house, 
and Claudine thought he might go there again with an- 
other picture to leave, perhaps, and so get in touch with 
' the maid, who can only leave the house occasionally. 
Mallory would be able to tell the maid what our plans are, 
after we've made them, and having a friend in the enemy's 
camp to work with us may help a lot, and we might be 
able to get Claude out. If we do, and can get her away, 
we'll need a woman along, and that's where Miss Kit 
would come in." 
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Chris had been turning the thing over quickly in his 
mind. Farrington's announcement had come like a thun- 
derclap. It was all over, his romance, shattered forever. 
Her treatment of him was explained : she had forgotten 
him. And yet perhaps she had been sorry for him too 
and could not bear to tell him ; perhaps she had chosen this 
way, saying to him, "If you love me, help me," and the 
glamour with which he had invested her worked in him to 
such a degree that he had determined to help her all he 
could, when, suddenly, he thought of Fortescue. 

Fortescue had virtually introduced him into the Moli- 
tor house, and engaging in a plot against the head of it 
without Fortescue's knowledge savored so much of dis- 
loyalty to him, that the moment he looked at it from this 
point of view, he saw that he must refuse Farrington's re- 
quest. 

"Just a moment," he said. "Before you say any 
more, I want to tell you that I can't go into it." 

Farrington, who had just opened his mouth to continue, 
forgot, at first, to close it as he looked in astonishment, 
first at Chris, then at Dudley and then back to Chris, 
again. 

" But, I say," Dudley remonstrated, " Miss Molitor 
asks you to help us, herself." 

" I can't help it," Chris answered. " If Miss Molitor 
was the only one concerned, I'd be glad to. But there's 
some one whose consent I ought to get and as I can't get 
it I haven't any right to join you." 

Nobody said anything for a minute and then Farring- 
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*cm remarked to Dudley, with a motion of his head to- 
i^vard Chris, 

*' Well, we don't need him any longer, do we ? " 

His tone was so offensive that Chris got up boiling 
and was just starting for the door when to his surprise 
Kit got up, too. 

" And as soon as you'd made what use you could of 

me, you'd say that to me too, Mr. Farrington! Get 

somebody else to pull your chestnuts out of the fire! 

Good-bye, Harry. I'll come in to-morrow if you're 

: going to be alone." And she and Chris walked out of 

the studio together. 
L " Farrington's just plain low down," she said, as they 
: began to descend the stairs. " I never could stand him. 
/ think he had some idea of getting us to do the dirty 
work for him so that if anything went wrong we'd catch 
it first. I can't understand why any one should want to 
marry hint. What's she like? " 

" Well, she's very handsome," said Chris. 

"That makes it harder to understand than ever." 
They had reached the entrance to the building and had 
just stepped into the street. In the west, above a chain 
of titanic cloud mountains piled on the horizon, a curtain 
of pale yellow spread across the sky, colored by the sun, 
which had already vanished. The air was very clear and 
the street lamps, already lighted, shone like jewelled 
points, succeeding one another into the distant perspec- 
tive of the street. 

** Is she as handsome as I am? " asked Kit all of a sud- 
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den, and as Chris was too surprised to answer, she 
laughed heartily. Then she added, " What are you do- 
ing to-night ? " 

Chris said he wasn't doing anything. 

"Then as you're not doing anything and Fm not 
either, I'm going to let you take me to dinner,'' she an- 
nounced. 

The daring of this proposal surprised Chris still more, 
so much so, indeed, that Kit said, 

" Have you ever taken a woman out to dinner in all 
your life?" 

" I don't think so," answered Chris, whereat Kit 
laughed still more heartily. " But wait a minute," she 
said, " have you got any money, because / haven't." 

Chris said he had plenty and on her asking him where 
they should go, replied that he didn't know. 

" You're what they call out West a tenderfoot, aren't 
you?" said Kit. 

''That's where I come from," answered Chris, "1 
suppose I am one here; but anyhow we'll go wherever 
you like." 

Kit finally led him, after a twenty minutes' walk 
through a din which made conversation impossible, mto 
a large restaurant in which were many people seated at 
many tables, many mirrors reflecting many lights, and, 
in a balcony, an orchestra playing music which made 
Chris feel like dancing. To his unsophisticated eye it 
seemed quite magnificent and he said so, whereat Kit 
laughed again and then suddenly stopped. 
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"It's make-believe magnificence," she said, shortly. 
It's where people like you and me, who haven't any 
oney, come once in a while when we want to pretend to 
I very, very grand." Two waiters pulled out two 
lairs that were placed at a small table standing against 
e wall and they sat down. 

** What makes you think I haven't any money? " Chris 
ked, and Kit laughed again. 

*'I don't mean whether you've got money now, but 
hether you're used to having it, and anybody can see 
lat you aren't." 

" Yes," agreed Chris, " I suppose they can, — not that 
makes much difference." 

" Oh, doesn't it ! " exclaimed Kit. " Wait till you've 
»en in the world a little longer, my poor innocent. If 
>u haven't got money, or fame, or position, or something 
lat most people haven't got, no one will bother about 
>u. Most people in the world are content to be like the 
her nine-hundred-and-ninety millions. It's only the 
iw who aren't who ever get anything out of it." 
** Then your idea is not to do anything just for the sake 
F dping it, but so that you will be more talked about, or 
ive more money, or more something than your neigh- 
)r. Is that it ? " Chris asked. 

If you want to put it that way," Kit answered. 

Well, you're putting the cart before the horse, / 
link," said Chris. " People who make the real suc- 
isses don't think about success. They think about what 
ley have in them to do. And it's doing that thing as well 
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and as hard as they can, that'll bring success to them if it's 
coming at all, and not by just scheming to be successful" 

" Although I've known you for something less than an 
hour, it's perfectly plain to me that you're a dreamer," 
said Kit. "We're here, face to face with life, and 
whether we get the best or the worst of it depends on our- 
selves and the weapons we have to fight with. If I'm 
lucky enough to have better weapons than my neighbors, 
I'm going to learn how to use them, not merely for the 
pleasure I get from being skillful with them but so as to 
make my neighbors give me what I want. If I were a 
man I'd show you. It's devilish being a woman." 

" Well, women do things, sometimes," Chris answered. 

" Yes, but it's so hard," said Kit. 

" It's hard anyway," replied Chris. 

This conversation was carried on in spite of the ob- 
vious disapproval of the waiter, who had definite convic- 
tions that a restaurant was a place to dine in. He suc- 
ceeded at length in attracting their attention and as Chris 
didn't know what he wanted and as Kit said she did, she 
ordered for both, — a mixed grill for two and two bottles 
of beer. The waiter departed. 

"By the way, what do you do for^a living?" Kit 
asked. 

" I'm a painter, but I don't make what even a rat would 
call a living out of it," Chris answered. 

" I might have known it," said Kit. " Then what do 
you do it for ? " 
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" Because it's the only thing I can do and the only thing 
want to do." 

" Well, don't you see you've got to make a reputation 
:fore you can make a decent living at it, before you can 
it anybody to buy your pictures ? " 
After a moment, she asked : " How did you get to 
low Miss Molitor ? " 
Chris told her. 

" She seems to be too good for Farrington. Aren't 
m going to do something to stop it ? " she asked. 
" I promised I wouldn't," Chris answered. 
" Write to her brother. Nobody would ever know." 
** But I can't; I've promised. Why don't you do it? " 
iris asked. 

" It's none of my business," she answered, and at that 
oment the waiter arrived with their dinner. 
In spite of the inaccessible princess who was filling so 
uch of Chris's thoughts, he enjoyed himself that eve- 
ng more than he could remember having done for many 
day. Except for his meeting with Claude in the West, 
: had never really known a woman, and this intimate, 
lendly intercourse with one took on, for the moment at 
ist, the nature of a delightful surprise, to a mind too 
uch absorbed to be given to adventuring. He didn't 
cribe the pleasure he felt to the fact that she was a 
Dman. Indeed, once or twice when she smiled at him 
a very pretty but rather coquettish way, he felt em- 
rrassed and at a loss to know what to do in return. It 
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was when she dropped what Chris might have defined as 
her feminine manners and talked as any chum might, 
man or woman, that he liked her best 

They had been discussing all sorts of topics, but Kit's 
alert cheerfulness, her evident capability and shrewdness, 
and something about her which gave the impression of 
courage and self-reliance, led Chris back to the original 
one. 

"We were talking about people making names for 
themselves," he said. " I believe you could, somehow 
or other." 

" Tm going to," Kit answered with certainty. 

" Do you know how ? " 

" Yes. On the stage." 

" As an actress ? " 

" Yes." 

"Have you ever tried it?" 

" No, but I'm going to next week." 

Kit said all this with such an air of finality that Chris 
laughed. " It sounds easy," he said. " I suppose you 
mean that some day next week, when you get around to 
it, you'll drop into the nearest theatre and tell them you've 
decided to go on the stage and that you want the manage- 
ment to look lively and get you a suitable part." 

Kit took her cigarette from the comer of her mouth 
and made a face at him. " Aren't we humorous ! " she 
said. " Well, I've done all that already and the result 
is that they have got a part for me and I start rehearsing, 
as I told you, next week*" 
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''Why, that's splendid I" Chris exclauned. "What 
id of a part is it?" 

"It's a thinking part," Kit answered and laughed, 
ortly. 

"A what?'' 

" A thinking part ; where you don't have anything to 
y," she looked at him almost defiantly, and added, 
VTou've got to begin somewhere." 
"Why, it's splendid!" Chris repeated. "They say 
s so hard to get any chance at all. Did you do it all 
rurself?" 

" Every bit of it." 

"Well, stick to it. You're strong and you've got 
K>d, solid, healthy nerves. That's the main thing." 
" Yes," said Kit, getting up, " it's good to be strong, 
pecially if you're poor. Have you got my purse ? " 
Chris had. He had just succeeded in thrusting ten 
)llars into it, because he wanted to lend her some money 
id couldn't think of any other way of doing it, not want- 
g to ask her point-blank. 

Chris paid the waiter and they went out together into 
e night which was of a blue-black, velvety blackness. 
Let's try Fifth Avenue; it's quieter than the other 
reets now," Kit said, and so they walked slowly up it 
itil, just before they reached the Park, she guided him 
the west, quite far over, and stopping before a shabby 
mse across the street, she pointed to a window on the 
p floor. " That's where I live," she said, " in a cheap 
dging-house ; in a room just big enough to hold a bed, 
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a bureau, and a chair ; and there I'd stay until I died if 
I hadn't sworn to myself to get out of it. You say Fm 
strong. Yes, I am, and Fm' young and Fm good-looking, 
whether you think so or not, and if I haven't got talent 
I'm going to make people believe I have, and I'm going 
to get all the good things that life has got to give to 
those who are strong enough to take them." 

'* Well, good luck," Chris replied, " but you've got the 
cart before the horse." 

" Will you come to see me ? " Kit asked. 

" Yes, I will," said Chris. " It's been very pleasant 
More than I can tell you." 

*' Then don't forget," she said, and they parted. 

Kit let herself in, went to her little room and, opening 
the window, looked out over the house-tops at the sky 
above and beyond. It seemed to her as if somewhere in 
those soft depths her future lay hidden, ready shaped, yet 
too remote for her to see its outline. And at that mo- 
ment Claude, in her luxurious room, standing ready to 
switch off her light, glancing too into that solemn gulf, 
seemed to feel for a moment, so vividly, that the barrier 
of walls and windows had melted away and that she was 
standing at the very edge of it, that she stepped back 
quickly with a sudden gasp of terror. 
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CHAPTER IX 

In Which Pincus Attends a Council of War, and W. 
William's Publicity Agent Gets Busy Again. 

"Well, how's Sis?" inquired Tom of Mrs. Tom and 
his mother, when he came down to breakfast the next 
morning. They had been out somewhere without him 
the night before and he had gone to bed early. Bertie, 
the four year old, Madge and Mary, sat in a row at one 
side of the table, eating porridge out of silver porringers. 
He pinched a cheek of each. " Who's going for a ride 
with Daddy in the Park this morning? " he asked. " I'll 
only take the good one. The two wicked ones have got 
to stay at home." 

All three said that they were going, too. 

"What all good?" exclaimed Tom in mock surprise, 
"never heard of such a thing! If one's good the other 
two's always bad, isn't that so, Mamma? Bah! This 
coffee's cold. Hurry along with another pot, Henry," to 
the butler. " Any news ? " and he opened the morning 
paper. 

" Of course they're not, the little dears," replied Mrs. 
Tom. "They were as good as gold yesterday. All 
three." 
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'* Grandma's going to give each of them a present to- 
day," said Mrs. Molitor. 

"That's bribery," said Tom, "and highly immoral! 
How's Sis ? " he asked again. Mrs. Tom put a finger to 
her lips. 

" Auntie's sick," said Bertie, " and can't come down to 
breakfast." 

" You mustn't say sick," said Mrs. Tom ; " say ill." 

Tom raised his eyebrows. " Sick " was good Ameri- 
can and he didn't see why people shouldn't use it, but he 
made it a rule not to interfere in the upbringing of his 
children. The butler brought in the fresh coffee and dis- 
appeared. 

"What's the matrimonial outlook this morning?" 
Tom asked, talking over the children's heads. "Any 
signs of a change for the better ? " 

" A little more amenable to reason, I think," said Mrs. 
Tom, " Wants time to think it over." 

" Well," replied Tom, " let the insurrectionist have all 
the time it wants up to Friday night." 

" Will the insurrectionist really have to go away Sat- 
urday if it won't surrender, Tom?" asked Mrs. Moli- 
tor. 

" It sure will," said Tom, " and it'll stay away too till 
it, or the fiance in the case, changes its mind ; and, an- 
other thing, the insurrectionist's no fool and you can't 
let up on it for a moment or it'll hoodwink you. So it's 
up to you to be careful." 

" It's pretty high-handed, Tom," said Mrs. Tom. 
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*' And it's got to be," Tom answered. '* What do you 
suppose father would have said if any connection in that 
quarter had been proposed to him? " 

" I think it's mean," Madge suddenly broke in, " not to 
let Auntie Claude marry Mr. Farrington if she wants to, 
and Mary does too." 

'^Wh-a-ort's that?'' cried Tom in astonishment. 
"Have you been talking before them?" And Tom 
turned to his wife and mother with a look which always 
made them uncomfortable. 

"Of course we haven't, Tom," said Mrs. Tom hastily; 
*' not a word, but they're very quick, you know. I sup- 
pose they've been putting two and two together." 

" Look here," Tom insisted, looking at the girls, " how 
did you understand what we meant just now? " 

"I don't know," answered Mary; "we just did." 
She seemed to think it too obvious for discussion and 
leaning back took an extra large spoonful of porridge. 
*' I asked nurse this morning if I could marry Papa when 
I grow up," she resumed, after the porridge had disap- 
peared, " and she said * no,' so Fm not going to marry 
any one." 

" Yes, you will," said Madge, " you'll have to." 

"I won't," replied Mary, defiantly. "Shall I, 
Mamma ? " 

" Yes, you will, everybody's got to have a husband," 
Madge insisted. 

"What for?" 

"Why, to pay for things! How are you going to 
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have dresses and motors and things, and a great big house 
to live in, if you don't have a husband? " 

This argument seemed to strike Mary as a forcible 
one, and she wavered. " Shall I, Mamma ? " she asked 
again. 

" I don't think you'll have to ! Not for Madge's 
reasons anyway. Who put that nonsense into your head, 
Madge?" 

Whoever had put it into her head, Madge's nonsense 
had put her father into good humor again, and he bundled 
all three of them into his motor immediately after break- 
fast, for a spin in the Park, much to the relief of the two 
ladies. Tom was a kind father, an indulgent husband 
and a more or less dutiful son, but he gave evidence at 
times of an inflexibility of purpose which rather fright- 
ened them. Mrs. Tom disappeared in pursuit of her 
household engagements and Mrs. MoHtor, after a short 
visit to the prisoner, whom she found still engaged, os- 
tensibly, in the process of making up her mind, retired to 
write some notes of invitation to the meeting to be held 
at Mrs. Betterby's on Friday. 

Mrs. Betterby happened to be engaged in a similar 
occupation and, Fritz, having dropped in to pour into 
her ears the story of his romance, she had given hto ^ 
supply of note-paper and a sample of the. kind of note 
she wanted written, and had sent him away with them W 
write some too. She hadn't been tinsympathetic b^^ 
divining through long experience that Fritz was ind 
dentally, going to try to borrow some money of her sV 
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cut the interview short, telling him that Mrs. Molitor 
was to lunch with her on Friday and that she would help 
him all she could. Fritz didn't tell her of Claude's in- 
carceration because no one except the Molitor family was 
supposed to know anything about it. Fritz departed and 
Mrs. Betterby resumed her epistolary labors. In the 
case of Mrs. Bates-Betts and Mrs. Pruden, however, she 
called them up on the telephone instead of writing notes, 
and, after skillfully placing them in a position where 
evasion was impossible, wrung from each a promise to be 
present. Hardly had she hung up the telephone re- 
ceiver, when the bell rang and Mr. Gerald Anthony was 
on the wire, explaining that Mr. Fortescue had called him 
up to say that they would like to secure his services as 
chairman for Friday afternoon and had suggested his 
telephoning Mrs. Betterby about it. Mrs. Betterby 
looked wrathfuUy into the mouthpiece and muttered un- 
der her breath that she wished Mr. Fortescue would mind 
his own business. However, she answered that she hoped 
he would be able to preside, and when he said that he'd be 
delighted, replied that she was delighted too. " He sees 
himself the president of it already," said Mrs. Betterby 
grimly to herself, when the conversation was over, " but 
he'll find somebody else in the chair before he knows what 
he's about ! " Mrs. Betterby, having made up her mind 
to run the new society, came to the conclusion that the 
sooner people realized that fact the better it would be 
for all concerned. Suddenly a happy thought occurred 
to her; she ordered her motor and in half an hour it was 
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stopping in front of Pincus's shop, much to Pincus's dis- 
may when he saw who was getting out of it. He would 
have evaded the meeting gladly, but there was no way 
of escape except by the front door, which was already 
filled by Mrs. Betterby herself, so he went forward, bash- 
fully, with as pleasant an air as possible. Mrs. Betterby 
fixed him with her lorgnette, a ghastly instrument, made 
of Russian enamel, a souvenir of a visit to Moscow, and 
graciously explained her reason for calling. 

" Won't you come into the gallery ? " said Pincus, as 
he did to almost everybody. He showed the way and 
Mrs. Betterby moved into it, looked for another door, 
expecting that a real gallery lay somewhere beyond, saw 
none and glanced around in surprise. 

" Is this the gallery ? " 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Pincus, humbly. 

Mrs. Betterby gave the four walls a cursory examina- 
tion and sat down on the bench. 

"Now, Mr. — ah — Hood," she began, "as I was 
saying, it occurred to me that, as we are interesting our- 
selves in the welfare of our struggling artists, it would 
be an excellent idea to have some of them present at our 
meeting on Friday afternoon. If we could have some of 
the young men there in person it might serve to stimu- 
late the — ah, the — interest of the fashionable ladies 
who will be present. They'd be a kind of object les- 
son. Don't you think so ? " 

Pincus didn't like the idea at all, but he was afraid to 
say so, so he answered again, " Yes, ma'am." 
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"Then I shall want you to speak to about six or 
eight and ask them to be present. I thought, too," Mrs. 
Betterby continued, " that if we could get a few of them 
to give short talks on their struggles and disappointments 
it might help us in our task of raising money. Do you 
know of any who would be willing to? " 

Pincus knew of only one — W. William Turner — but 
he vowed to himself that he would never ask him and just 
then, as luck would have it, Turner himself appeared in 
the doorway. He was wearing his sombrero, which he 
took off as soon as he saw that the lady present had had 
time to get the general effect, and Mrs. Betterby, with an 
expression such as an entomologist might wear who has 
chanced on a new and interesting specimen, whispered 
to Pincus : 

" Is that one of them? Td like to meet him." 

Pincus introduced him and, the shop bell ringing most 
opportunely just then, made his escape. In a quarter of 
an hour Mrs. Betterby emerged from the gallery in high 
good humor. ** Mr. Turner will be very glad to give us 
a little talk, Mr. — ah — Hood," she said ; " such an in- 
teresting man too. Fm sure he's a genius. We must 
let him have what you call a one-man exhibition when we 
get started. See if you can't get some of the others to 
tell us their experiences, too! It's going to be a great 
success, I'm sure. Good-morning!" 

Pincus went out and opened the door of her motor for 
her, and found Turner in the shop when he returned, 
bristling with questions. 
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Pincus could hardly wait until it was time to go to 
Cynthia's, he was so anxious to tell her and Fortescue 
about Mrs. Betterby's call. When he did, they looked at 
him in dismay. Cynthia made a gesture of impatience. 
It's really too annoying!" she exclaimed. 
Well,'' said Fortescue, " it's evident that your aunt 
must be eliminated if we don't want to drop the thing 
altogether," and happening to notice Pincus's look of dis- 
appointment at the bare mention of such a possibility, he 
added, " and we don't intend to do that, of course." 

" Of course not," Cynthia agreed. " But the idea of 
having those young men there on exhibition; it's too 
dreadful. Still, they wouldn't come, would they, Mr. 
Hood, even if you asked them? " 

" No ; they wouldn't come, and I wouldn't ask them. 
That part's all right ; the bad part is Turner." 

" Is he so very dreadful? " Cynthia asked. 

" He's so conceited ! You've no idea ! " said Pincus. 
"And he can't paint, to amount to anything. At the 
club he's a butt. Nobody takes him seriously. If he 
speaks at the meeting it will just turn the whole thing 
into a joke." 

" And Mrs. Betterby, you say, is already talking about 
a one-man exhibition for him ? " asked Fortescue. 

" Exactly," replied Pincus. 

They were looking at each other so lugubriously that 
Cynthia broke into a peal of her infectious laughter. 

" Please don't mind," she said, after a moment. " It's 
very serious, but it's so funny, too, I couldn't help it" 
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Pincus couldn't laugh just then, but he did manage a 
mile and said, " It is kind of funny when you come to 
hink of it. But I do think we've got to stop it." 

" How would it do, Cynthia if you had a talk with 
^our aunt and explained how impossible it is to have this 
Qan there on Friday? " asked Fortescue. 

" I wouldn't mind at all," Cynthia answered, ** only it 
^ould just make her all the more determined to have 
bim." 

"Yes, she strikes me as that kind too," observed Pin- 
cus. 

"We've got to eliminate her somehow," said For- 
tescue, " and weVe got to keep Turner away — that's 
certain ! " 

Pincus had an idea. " If I told the club members, I 
think they'd take care of Turner," he said. " Litchfield 
would, anyway." 

" But what could they do if he insists on going? They 
couldn't shut him in a room and lock the door or tie 
Wm or anything of that sort, could they?" Cynthia 
asked. 

"Oh, yes," said Pincus, "that's just what they would 
do, only they're rather rough sometimes. That's why 
I hate to ask them. I think I'll ask Litchfield in- 
stead." 

" Why ! How exciting," exclaimed Cynthia, and For- 
tescue interposed : 

"If Pincus can take care of Turner we'll leave that 
o him. Now, about Mrs. Betterby." 
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" Elect Mr. Anthony president," said Cynthia ; " that 
would settle it." 

" Very well, then," said Fortescue, " we'll sound him 
and see what he says. Now, Pincus, we must get down 
to figures." 

They worked for an hour on a report which it was 
decided that Fortescue should include in a little talk ex- 
plaining the purpose of the new society before proposing 
Anthony as temporary chairman. Cynthia thought Pin- 
cus ought to do it, but Pincus obstinately took the stand 
that he Would be sure to make a mess of it, and with 
many apologies refused point-blank. 

As they were going down the steps of Cynthia's little 
house, Pincus spoke to Fortescue again of Passevant's 
pictures. 

Had you forgotten about them? " he asked. 

For the moment I had," Fortescue answered. 

Why?" 

" I'd like you to take them away," Pincus said, and 
some note in his voice made Fortescue look at him 
quickly. 

Why?" he asked. "Aren't they safe there?" 
I don't want anything there that isn't mine," he 
answered. 

Fortescue laid a hand on his shoulder. *' You're not 
afraid of failure, are you? Is business as bad as that?" 

" It's pretty bad," said Pincus, " but it hasn't come to 
that yet, and it won't if I can only collect what people owe 
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le; but I'd feel better if they weren't there. Will you 
ind for them? They're worth a lot of money." 

*'ril send to-morrow," replied Fortescue, "and if 
lings get any worse, you must let me know. Will you 
romise?" 

^'AU right," said Pincus, and they separated; Pincus 
> return to his shop and Fortescue to see Gerald An- 
tony, 

Anthony had a large apartment with an enormous 
:udio in a cooperative apartment building of which — 
*i rosa — he was one of the promoters. You felt im- 
mediately when Anthony's door was open, that you 
lust have stepped into one of the dwellings of the great. 
'he man servant who received you spoke in a hushed 
i^ice, was always imcertain as to whether Mr. Anthony 
'as in or not, and vanished into the soundless recesses 
f the place where he was always gone a very long time, 
^thony always kept people waiting, whether there was 
^son for it or not, the length of time varying accord- 
ng to his estimate of the importance of his caller. 

Fortescue waited so long that he had just about de- 
cided to go away, when the servant reappeared and ush- 
ered him through several splendid rooms into Anthony's 
studio where the latter, a man of sixty, very tall and 
thin, with a pointed beard, grey moustaches and eyes as 
cold as the eyes of a dog-fish, was waiting to receive 
lim. He spoke, with an occasional hint of his western 
origin, in a soft, almost feminine voice. Fortescue pro- 
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ceeded to state the object of his visit as briefly as possi- 
ble. 

"The idea is an excellent one, Mr. Fortescue. I — 
ah — have thought myself that something of the sort j 
ought to be done. Who originated it, may I ask ? " 

Fortescue told him. 

"Really!" said Anthony meditatively. "The little fc 
man who keeps a shop in Sixth Avenue? But where 
would he come in ? " 

" We thought of making him the active manager of 
it. He would only want enough to live on, and he's 
ready to give up his shop altogether." 

" Do you think that he would be fitted to undertake — 
but that's neither here nor there ! Mr. Fortescue, it ap- 
peals to me — the president of such a society could do 
great good, — but the offer would have to be — practi- 
cally a unanimous one." This was what Fortescue had 
expected. 

" We think that Mrs. Betterby would like the office," 
he explained, " but we feel that we should have some one 
who would be better fitted for it. I am speaking con- 
fidentially, of course." 

Anthony seemed suddenly to come to a decision. 
" Let me think it over and I will let you know. In the 
meantime as I shall be temporary chairman, no officers 
need be elected I think, at our first meeting." 

He got up suddenly, rang a bell and took Fortescue's 
hand, which he shook in a nerveless kind of way. For- 
tescue got up, too. 
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While we all hope that you will decide to become 
Dur first president," said Fortescue, " if you don't, the 
nembers who first gave the society its start, would like 
to feel that you will support their candidate in place of 
Mrs. Betterby, who is not one of the original organizers." 

Anthony's cold gray eyes narrowed; he objected to 
Fortescue's attempting to make him commit himself. 

"Let me think it over," he repeated. "One cannot 
decide such questions at once," and Anthony's ring hav- 
ing been answered by the silent man-servant, Fortescue 
was turned over to the latter. Fortescue had not put his 
final question in the hope of forcing Anthony to a plain 
answer ; he did not wish to put it at all, but had been in- 
voluntarily compelled to by a sudden feeling that this man, 
who had no interest in the proposed society and hardly 
knew the originators of it, would somehow, if he wished, 
be its controlling force, no matter what he or Cynthia or 
Mrs. Betterby might do in opposition to him. 

Fortescue went to the nearest telephone and called up 
C)mthia. In a moment her voice came through over the 
wire, that warm womanly voice he liked so well to listen 
to. 

"You just called up in time, Edwin. I was off to 
Mrs. Molitor's. What luck ? " 

" As I expected, he wouldn't commit himself." 

In spite of Fortescue's statement that it was what he 
expected, Cynthia noticed a note of disappointment in his 
voice. 

" We mustn't count on him, Edwin ; let's forget about 
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him. Well do it ourselves and be much better oflf. 
Come in to-night and we'll talk it over." 

Pincus in the meantime ha4 walked home with a feel- 
ing that he was being slowly but irresistibly drawn out 
of his quiet backwater into a strong and turbulent stream. 
He foresaw that at any moment he might find himself 
torn between cross-currents of ambition, self-interest, 
personal advancement and greed. But he did not lose 
hope. He must prepare to strike out courageously, and 
in the company of those valiant swimmers, Cynthia Shel- 
don and Fortescue, he felt sure that he would pass through 
safely, stronger perhaps and braver for the struggle. 
So thought Pincus. 

The next morning while reading his paper (it was the 
one on which the young art critic was employed and which 
Pincus had taken ever since the young critic had noticed 
his gallery in it, though, to be sure, the notice or that 
part of it not devoted to Turner had been most perfunc- 
tory, but it being the first time that Pincus's gallery had 
been noticed in any paper, he had derived a good deal of 
secret pleasure out of it) well ! — as Pincus was reading 
his paper the next morning, he was stupefied for a mo- 
ment by the following notice : 

Society lecture by Mr. Tur- 
ner. — A fashionable audience 
will gather at the residence of 
Mrs. George Betterby on Friday 
afternoon next at four o'clock, to 
hear Mr. W. William Turner, the 
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brilliant young leader of the " no 
compromise" school of painters, 
talk on "The Artist: hi& aims, 
ideals, and struggles." Mr. Tur- 
ner, whose work created some- 
thing of a sensation during a re- 
cent exhibition at one of our local 
galleries, is an untiring champion 
of the principles of the new move- 
ment, and we know that a real 
treat is in store for Mrs. Betterby 
and her friends. 

Whew f " exclaimed Pincus, putting the paper down 
reaching for his hat, "he certainly has hypnotized 
young art critic ! I wonder how he did it Barney ! 
going around to see Mr. Litchfield. Mind you stay 
it here till I get back ! " 
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CHAPTER X 

In Which, With Pinctts's Knowledge and Consent, Kit 

Turns Forger 

Chris went to call on Litchfield the very next morning 
after his election to the club. 

Litchfield's studio, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
turned out not to be a studio at all, but the loft of a dis- 
used stable ; but it did have a large north window. The 
floor was of bare, unpainted and not very clean boards, 
the walls of brick, and behind a tattered paper screen at 
the back, Chris saw a rusty, iron bed and some tumbled 
blankets. The furniture reminded Chris of his own 
lodgings, but the light was splendid and there was a huge, 
old, rusty iron stove in the middle of it which he was 
sure could keep the place warm in the very coldest 
weather. There was a fire in it now, as much as the day 
demanded, and Litchfield, who was in his shirt-sleeves, 
had apparently been at work. His colors were laid out 
and an easel stood in the middle of the floor. 

Litchfield took Chris's canvases from his hand, barely 
looked at them, said " You'll do,'* and turning back to his 
work asked, " How do you like this ? " 

Chris went over and looked at it. 
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" Why, it's Miss Kit! " he exclaimed. 

" I did it last year," Litchfield explained, " and I've 
never finished it ; so I got it out this morning. Just wait 
a minute, will you ? " 

The canvas, which was quite a large one, showed Litch- 
field's studio. Kit was seated, or rather lying, in one of 
the tattered armchairs with her feet on another close to 
the stove. Her dark lashes lay on her cheeks and, with 
one hand hanging toward the floor and the other lying 
open in her lap, she was sunk in a deep sleep of fatigue, 
exhaustion, almost. Her shoes were soaking wet, and 
against the side of the chair on which she lay, her um- 
brella stood in a pool of water, which had flowed from 
it to the floor. Through the window at the rear, one 
could see a cold, wind-lashed, rainy sky and the light 
in the studio looked gray and cold, too, except that where 
Kit lay the old huge rusty stove was glowing with 
warmth. 

" I found her here just like that," said Litchfield, " one 
afternoon, last winter. I just happened to have a canvas 
in prime condition and I did it while she was asleep. 
She'd been on her feet all day looking for a job. Talk 
about courage, my boy, — the kind I call brave courage, if 
jTOU know what I mean — we're not in it with women." 

Chris didn't answer because Litchfield hadn't stopped 
[)ainting while he was speaking, hadn't even taken his pipe 
3Ut of the corner of his mouth, and Chris could have 
ivatched him indefinitely. Kit's figure seemed coAiplete, 
[)ainted very broadly but wonderfully, too, with an in- 
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comparable mastery, and Litchfield was putting the finish- 
ing touches to the background. Chris had never seen 
Bnything to approach the sureness and rapidity with whidi 
he worked. Litchfield never hesitated, never painted 
over, never made a mistake, and Chris watched the thing 
grow with uncanny speed until all of a sudden Litchfield 
opened his huge hairy hands, dropped his brushes on the 
floor and, exclaiming " That's finished ! " got up to lig^t 
his pipe, and smiled a broad cheerful smile. 

Chris drew a long breath. " Look here," he said, " I 
want to come and paint with you. Is it all right ? " 

" Come along," Litchfield answered, heartily ; he picked 
up Chris's canvases and looked at them once more. 
" That's the one I baptised the other day," he said, and 
he smiled again. " Didn't make you mad, did it ? " 

" It did till I saw that you were too big to whip," an- 
swered Chris. 

"Get out!" said Litchfield. "You didn't think it 
worth while. You^ve got sporting blood in your veins, 
ril bet. You can paint all right. Got any muscle?" 
He took hold of Chris's arm and his face changed. " My 
gracious ! " he said. " You're hard, but you're too thin." 

" I'm in good training," Chris answered, but he flushed. 

Litchfield changed the subject. 
So you know Miss Kitten, eh? Known her long?" 
Since last night," said Chris and he explained as much 
as he thought necessary. 

"What's she doing?" asked Litchfield. 

" She poses, doesn't she? She's got an engagement. at 
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one of the theatres in a small part and starts rehearsing 
next week/' 

" She has ? She's always wanted to. I must try to 
go and see her." 

*' Don't you see her often? " Chris asked. 

*' She's mad at me," said Litchfield. " because I won't 
stop drinking. She has very little patience with people, 
bless her heart. Some day I'm going to stop just to 
please her," and he laughed his hearty laugh, went to a 
little, rough cupboard and took out a bottle and a couple 
of glasses. 

" Have a drink ? No ? People say I drink too much 
and they're dead right. Sometime, if it should ever 
come to be somebody else's concern — when it would be 
harming somebody else — then I'll stop. When people 
remonstrate with me, that's what I always tell 'em, but 
they don't believe me. What do you think about it ? " 

" About what ? " Chris asked. 
Do you think I could stop if I wanted to? " 
/ don't know," said Chris. " Yes, I think you might. 
You look as if you could." 

Just then they heard steps on the stairs and a knock on 
the door and, in response to Litchfield's shout to come in, 
Pincus appeared, holding a morning paper in his hand. 
He was out of breath and rather excited and, sitting down, 
he told them the whole story. Pincus had kept his great 
idea pretty well to himself and this was the first time that 
Litchfield had heard of it. When Pincus finished with an 
account of Mrs. Betterby's brilliant idea, her call on him 
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and her meeting with Turner, and showed them the notice 
in the young critic's paper, Litchfield laughed much more 
heartily than Cynthia had. 

" But what can we do. Pine ? " he cried. 

" Keep him away somehow ! " said Pincus. " He's 
sure to spoil everything." 

" I don't know about that ; he pleased Mrs. What's 
her-name, didn't he? He's about up to the level of the 
rest of 'em, probably. Let him go, he'll make a hit!" 
And Litchfield went off into another fit. " They don't 
know anything about painting, he doesn't either, and 
neither does Anthony, so there's not a thing to worry 
about. Pine. Cheer up ! " 

But Pincus couldn't look at it in that light. He got up 
with a very sober expression on his face and started for 
the door. 

"Don't," said Chris under his breath; "you've hurt 
his feelings." 

Litchfield grew sober at once and, intercepting him, 
caught him by the arm. 

" Come back," he said ; " I was only in fun. What do 
you want me to do ? " 

"I want to keep Turner away from that meeting," 
Pincus repeated, sitting down again. 

" Have you thought of any plan ? " Litchfield asked; 

Pincus said he hadn't and just then more stq)s were 
heard on the stairs, and after a knock and another invita- 
tion from Litchfield, the door opened and in walked Kit. 
Chris noticed how surprised and pleased Litchfield was to 
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see her. She in turn showed surprise at seeing Chris 
jind nodded smilingly at Pincus. 

" Hello ! " she exclaimed, looking at her portrait ; 
*' YouVe finished it at last, eh? " 

" Do you like it ? " asked Litchfield. 

She stood looking at it. " Yes," she answered, " it's 
good." 

*' You're just in time," said Litchfield. " Go ahead, 
Pine, and tell her. She'll have an idea." 

Pincus explained the situation again. 

" Why, that's easy," remarked Kit, when he had fin- 
ished. " Simply have Mrs. Betterby send him a note 
telling him that the meeting's postponed." 

Pincus put his hands to his head. 

** But we can't let Mrs. Betterby know anything about 
it I Besides she wouldn't write such a note, because she 
wants him to come," and Litchfield added, 

" That's just what he's been explaining to you." 

** Oh! how stupid you are!" she cried, impatiently. 
'*Now listen! I went up to Harry Dudley's studio a 
little while ago to get some money he owes me because 
Fm hard up. Harry didn't have it, but he said he was go- 
ing to the bank after lunch and would give it to me if I 
came back later. Fritz Farrington was there, busy for 
once in his life, engaged at the request of his aunt, Mrs. 
Betterby, in writing out notices for this very meeting. 
I know, because he and Harry were talking about it. 
Well, he was writing them out on a lot of Mrs. Betterby's 
note-paper which she'd given him for the purpose, with 
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her address engraved in the comer. When I go back 
for my money, I'll appropriate a few sheets of the paper 
zvith envelopes and we'll see that Turner gets a nice, 
polite, little note from Mrs. Betterby on Friday morn- 
ing, saying that, through illness in the family, she has 
been called out of town and the meeting's been post- 
poned. I'll write it myself. Do you get that throti|^ 
your heads ? " 

" That's forgery, isn't it ? " Pincus asked, solemnly. 

" I don't know, and even if it is, who's going to tell?" 
said Kit. 

** But I'll have to be at the meeting and if he comes 
around to talk it over as he surely will and finds that I'm 
not at the store he may smell a rat" 

" With such a gifted liar as Barney on hand to put him 
off the scent ! " Kit exclaimed. *' Don't you worry I 111 
give Barney the tip and that'll be all that's necessary." 
Kit got up to go and saw Litchfield's brushes lying on the 
floor. " You're as untidy as ever. I told Harry I'd be 
back at three. I'll meet you here at four and we'll write 
the note." 

This hour was agreed on, and Kit and Pincus left to- 
gether. Litchfield went to his little cupboard and took 
out the bottle, stood silent for a moment and then put it 
back again. He came back, filled his pipe with the bitter 
shag tobacco he always smoked and sat down. Chris 
was smoking a cigarette, which he had rolled very deftly 
with the fingers of one hand. 
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" To think," Litchfield said, all of a sudden, " to think 
that Pincus, that little dreamer, has had that idea in his 
dead all this time and has got it started too ! '* 

" It*s the dreamers who have done the great things, al- 
ways," said Chris. 

« Perhaps," said Litchfield, " but Pincus will fail. He 
doesn't tak^ the human animal, as it is, into considera- 
tion. Pincus has thought out his plan because he wants 
to help the class of men that foregather at the club. Do 
you think they want to be helped ? Yes, but not the way 
he wants to help them, by aiding them to help themselves. 
Not at all, — they're too lazy for that ! " 

"That's their lookout," said Chris. "Pincus wants 
to give the men a chance who do want to help themselves. 
Wouldn't it help us for instance ? I've been in New York 
for six months and I've seen the work of a lot of painters, 
American and foreign, and there isn't one, not one, who 
could do that thing of Miss Kit asleep as you've done it, 
and you're tied hand and foot by poverty. You're a 
captive, so am I ; and Pincus wants to give us a chance 
to free ourselves. Pincus has got a big heart, and he 
knows and feels and understands too much for his own 
comfort, because he can't see other people unhappy and be 
content. If you want to sell a picture, do you know 
where to go except to Hoskins ? " 

" No," said Litchfield. 

" Well, what would he give you for that portrait of 
Miss Kit?" 
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Litchfield grunted. " He wouldn't give me anything. 
He says his customers don't like that kind of painting. 
I can't please Hoskins, anyway. I've tried." 

" Glad of it! " said Chris. " But if Pincus's gaUery 
gets going you could give an exhibition that would give 
people something to talk about, if you've got enough 
stuff. Have you?" 

^ " Stuff ? Oh yes, I've got enough, but it's held by a 
lot of people as security for various loans, ranging from 
fifty cents to ten dollars." He got up impatiently, lit his 
pipe and dashed the match to the floor. ** It is hell, isn't 
it?" 

" Have you got any money now ? " Chris asked, with a 
frankness not unusual among people who have nothing. 

Litchfield, with equal frankness, put his hand in his 
trousers* pocket and drew out a bunch of keys and some 
loose change which he counted. ** One dollar and twenty- 
three cents." 

" I've got nearly a hundred," said Chris, " and ITl 
make you an offer; if you agree, I'd like to share this 
studio with you. What's the rent? " 

" Fifteen dollars a month," said Litchfield. 

" I want to work with you, and if you'll let me 111 
pay for the studio to make things even." 

" No, you don't," said Litchfield ; " that smells like 
charity to me." 

" Well, then, I'll pay the rent as long as I can, and then 
if you've got any money you can pay it. How's that?*' 

Litchfield seemed to regard this exceedingly unbusiness- 
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like business proposition as quite different from the last 
and assented. 

" That's more like it/' he said. 

" All right," Chris answered. " Shall I start to-mor- 
row?" And on Litchfield responding that that would 
do as well as any other time, he added, '* Is there any 
place around here where I could get a room, cheap ? " 

Litchfield thought for a moment. 

" I'll tell you what there is. This stable has one more 
story, the one just above us. It used to be where the 
coachman lived and it's a regular little flat. It's dilapi- 
dated and it hasn't any furniture, but we might make it 
do, and I could move my bed up there — it doesn't look 
just right in the studio — and you could take another of 
the rooms. How would that do? We can get it for 
another fifteen dollars." 

" Let's look at it," cried Chris and, hurrying up, they 
proceeded to inspect it. There were three windows in 
the front, two opening into a good-sized, square room 
and one into a narrow bathroom beside it. At the rear 
were two small, square rooms with a window in each, 
and in the centre, lighted by a sky-light, a small kitchen 
had been built. The rusty stove still stood there. 

" Why it's just the thing," said Chris. " I wonder if 
it costs much to keep house. / say to take it." 

"Wait," said Litchfield solemnly, all of a sudden, 
'* wait." 

" What for ? " Chris asked surprised. 

" We'll ask Miss Kitten. She's very practical. She'll 
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think of things that would never enter our heads. If she 
says all right, we'll take it." 

Kit came in promptly at four, with a package of Mrs. 
Betterby's stationery. As it happened, Farrington was 
out when she got back to Dudley's studio and Dudley 
hadn't returned from the bank, so abstracting the key 
from under the doormat, as was customary, she let her- 
self in, and had time even to do the few sheets of paper 
and the envelopes she had taken into a little package be- 
fore Dudley's arrival. 

'* Did he pay you ? " Litchfield asked, sceptically. 

" He sure did," said Kit. 

" Harry tised to be a first class beat ! " returned Litch- 
field. 

" You'd pay your bills, too, if you had the money," ob- 
served Kit, sweetly, and then, repenting this thrust, she 
added with a laugh, " Don't look so solemn ; that was 
a nasty thing to *ty, but Harry does work hard, doesn't 
he?" 

" Work hard," exclaimed Litchfield with a sniff. " At 
what ? Painting chromos ! " 

** Well, he's successful, anyway," said Kit. 

** Miss Kit's motto is * Nothing succeeds like success,' " 
Chris observed, " with the cart before the horse." 

Kit laughed. "Yes, that's my motto. I'm not 
ashamed of it," and, then, to change the subject, " Aren't 
you coming to my debut ? " 

" Even if I have to be carried. Giving away any 
tickets ? " Litchfield asked. 
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" What kind of a chorus girl do you think I am, pray ? " 
said Kit, with mock indignation. *' The family circle's 
only fifty cents, and if you get there before the doors open 
and run up all the stairs, you may get a front seat. Any- 
way, you need exercise; it'll do you good. By the way, 
Where's Mr. Pincus ? " 

*' Oh, he'll be here," Litchfield answered. " He's prob- 
ably trying to get away from Turner, but in the mean- 
time, we want your advice," and he told her about the 
flat upstairs. 

Kit asked to see it and on their taking her up examined 
it minutely. 

" It's all right," she said at last. " Give it a coat of 
whitewash and you'll be surprised to see how clean and 
cheerful you'll make it. It will cost twenty dollars for 
your furniture and if you're very careful your food 
needn't cost more than five a week. But you'll have to 
be methodical. No dirty dishes lying around, and your 
beds must be made every morning. If you'll promise 
that, I'll come in once in a while and cook your dinner for 
you. If you won't, I'll never come at all." 

When they got downstairs, Kit made a rough draft of 
the letter to Turner, with a pencil borrowed from Pincus, 
who had just come in. It seemed to be exactly what was 
wanted, and no one having any suggestions to make, she 
copied it on Mrs. Betterby's paper. Pincus didn't approve 
of the plan exactly ; he didn't like to deceive people. The 
others didn't either, the only difference being that, while 
Pincus didn't like to deceive anybody, being very tender- 
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hearted, where Turner was concerned they, the others, 
didn't mind in the least. 

" There ! '' said Kit. " That's finished, and it will be 
posted to Mr. Turner the night before the meeting. Now 
Fm off. Rehearsal to-morrow morning — doesn't that 
sound important ? — and I've got a lot to do. I'll come in 
in the afternoon, if you'll both be here, and help you shop 
for your flat, if you'd like me to." 

But Litchfield insisted on her coming upstairs once 
more while he showed Pincus the apartment, and then 
coming down again, the old stove, glowing in the dusky 
studio, — for it got dark early in the afternoons now, — 
looked so warm and friendly that they all sat down again 
and talked, Litchfield smoking his shag tobacco and Chris 
rolling one cigarette after another with one hand, to 
Kit's admiration, until Pincus warned by a kind of mi- 
rage, of Hans's restaurant, which always appeared to him 
about the same time each night, looked at his watch and 
saw that it was seven o'clock and time for dinner. Then, 
as they all had to dine, too, they went there together and 
Kit didn't do anything more that day, after all. 

The young art critic, who was sitting at the next table 
wearing his tortoise-shell spectacles, seemed to think Kit 
very pretty. He couldn't keep his eyes off her, and looked 
appealingly from time to time at Pincus, evidently wishing 
to be asked to join them. But Pincus didn't understand 
and didn't ask him, and the next time he met the young art 
critic, he was surprised to notice how cordial and friendly 
the young man seemed. His patronizing air had quite dis- 
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appeared. Pincus thought it was because he had heard 
something about his connection with the gallery idea. 

After dinner they sat for a long time smoking and talk- 
ing again. It seemed wonderful to Chris, this quiet, 
friendly intercourse with friendly people, sitting idly with 
a full stomach in a warm room, knowing that the future 
had no immediate menace in it. He didn't talk much him- 
self, but the others did, especially Litchfield, who was 
inspired to tell them in detail of the oil well in Pennsyl- 
vania and his great misfortune. This meant that he had 
had three Scotch whiskies. With three Scotch whiskies, 
and he didn't take any more that night, he always told 
the story extremely well, and although Chris had heard it 
once before and Pincus and Kit many, many times, every- 
body seemed to be in such a mellow and friendly humor 
that any one might have thought that it was brand new, 
from the interest it aroused and the questions it gave 
rise to. 

Pincus, too, overcame his shyness sufficiently — with 
sub-conscious wonder at himself all the time — to put 
forth the whole scheme for the gallery, in such detail as 
none of them had heard before, revealing so much thought 
and practical common sense that they were all much im- 
pressed, even Litchfield being, temporarily at least, argued 
out of his scepticism with regard to it. 

When they went out, they said good-night to each other, 
Pincus and Litchfield going south and Kit and Chris west, 
and, as they turned into the side street, Kit took Chris's 
hand, pressed something into the palm of it and closed his 
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fingers. Chris opened them at the first street-lamp and 
saw that it was his ten dollars. 

^' I found it in my purse this morning. I shan't forget 
it," said Kit simply and thanked him. 

" You saw Dudley to-day," Chris said. " What are 
they doing about Miss Molitor ? " 

" He wouldn't tell me. I asked him. But I could see 
that they're up to something. You ought to tell her 
brother." 

" I can't ! " answered Chris, made unhappy all of a sud- 
den by the thought that events seemed to be carrying 
Claude out of his life forever. " I only wish I could I " 
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CHAPTER XI 

In Which the Insurrectionist Does Outwit the 

Molitors 

Chris stopped at the office of the agent of the owner of 
the stable the next day, and paying him fifteen dollars, 
took a receipt for a month's rent for the flat. On arriving 
at the studio, he found Kit already there, engaged in clean- 
ing Litchfield's brushes. This was meant to signify that 
she wasn't angry with him any more. For the next three 
days they worked unremittingly, scrubbing, whitewashing, 
and shopping. If Kit hadn't been there Chris would have 
spent his entire fortune, but she refused to sanction the 
least unnecessary outlay, and would permit the purchase 
of only the barest and cheapest necessities. By Thursday 
night ever3rthing was finished and Chris had moved in. 
To celebrate the event Kit cooked the dinner and Pincus 
was asked in to help eat it. After dinner Kit disap- 
peared for a few minutes, and on coming back announced 
that she had just run out to post the note to Turner. 
Pincus gave an exclamation of dismay. He had thought 
about it a good deal and had intended to ask her not to 
post it at all. 

" Too late now ! " Kit exclaimed. " Besides what dif- 
ference can it make? " 
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" The minute he gets it," said Pincus, piteously, " he'll 
come around to the store and stay there. I'll never get 
away from him." 

" Keep away from the store. Stay home till it's time 
for the meeting," Litchfield suggested. 

" Hell come there, too, likely as not," Pincus an- 
swered. 

" There, Miss Kitten ! didn't I tell you we ought to 
have a spare bed? " Litchfield exclaimed. " Then Pincus 
could stay with us ! " 

" Well, your old one's still here. I meant to have it 
thrown away to-day, it's so rusty, but you can use it 
once more anyway, and let Mr. Pincus have your new 
one." 

So Pincus didn't go home that night at all, and Kit 
went to the store very early the next morning to coach 
Barney a))out what not to tell Turner. 

Barney listened in silence and then observed, " That's 
all right, but what about the boss's clothes ? He's got to 
get dressed up to go to the meeting." 

" Mr. Pincus didn't say anything about it," Kit an- 
swered. 

" Oh, he's forgot," said Barney, *' but he'll have to have 
them." 

"Well, I'll keep shop while you get them for him. 
Take them to Mr. Litchfield's studio." 

Barney had hardly gone when Turner, wearing an air 
of suppressed excitement, came hurriedly into the shop. 
Ignoring Kit, whom he knew perfectly well, he glanced 
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quickly toward Pincus's corner and, finding it empty, hur- 
ried into the gallery. Finding that empty, too, he rushed 
out again and Kit heard him running upstairs to the club. 
In a moment he came running down again and once more 
entered the shop. 

" Is Hood in? '' he asked, excitedly. 

'' No ! '' replied Kit. 

"Where is he?'' 

" He's out," Kit answered, sweetly. 

" Whenshecomingback ? " he demanded, as if he 
thought it Kit's fault. 

" I don't think he'll be very long," said Kit, " but I'm 
not sure. Why don't you wait until Barney gets back? 
He may know." 

Turner began pacing restlessly the length of the shop. 

" Say, I've got to see him," he exclaimed, and thrusting 
his hand into his pocket he pulled out the note. " Do you 
know anything about this plan of ours for a new gkllery ? " 

" I've heard a little about it," Kit answered. 

" Have you ever heard of Mrs. George Betterby, rich 
society lady ? " 

Kit assumed an expression indicating that a faint ray 
of memory was struggling to pierce the mists of forget- 
fulness. 

" Well, we were to have a meeting at her house, on 
Fifth Avenue — I mean just around the corner — this 
afternoon, and she's just written me that it's postponed. 
Did Hood get a notice? " 

" I don't think so," replied Kit. 
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Turner resumed his restless pacing to and fro. *' What 
I'd like to know is," he began again, " if they don't have 
their meeting to-day when they will have it. / can't go 
and waste my time preparing a speech for them and then 
not give it She doesn't say a word about giving it later. 
I think I'll telephone her." 

Kit almost lost her self-possession at this. "But 
she — " she began and caught herself just in time. " May 
I look at the note ? " she asked. Turner handed it over 
to her. 

" But this says that she went out of town last night 
owing to illness in the family. What good would it do 
to telephone?" 

" She may have left word with somebody." 

" Don't you do it ! It will sound as if you were too 
anxious. Just wait. You'll hear from her as soon as 
she gets back. If you bother her with questions she won't 
like it." 

" Perhaps you're right," he assented. 

" I know I am. Wait and talk it over with Mr. Pincus 
an)rway." 

So Turner waited the whole day for Pincus, but Pincus 
never came. At three o'clock-^^&^issnfed from Litch- 
field's studio arrayed in the clothes Barney had brought — 
Barney had forgotten nothing, producing even the patent 
walking-stick — and taking a roundabout route, he pro- 
ceeded to Mrs. Betterby's house. 

The last days had been strenuous ones for Pincus's 
adherents. Cynthia, with Fortescue's aid, had worked 
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untiringly for recruits, assisted by Mrs. Molitor, who 
had pressed Mrs. Tom into service; but as Friday ap- 
proached and they compared notes, they were puzzled to 
find that nowhere had they met with any signs of activity 
on the part of Mrs. Betterby. Among all the personal 
solicitations made by them, in not one instance did they 
find that Mrs. Betterby had forestalled them. Where 
was the explanation? How account for an apathy so 
foreign to Mrs. Betterby's well-known energy? Mrs. 
Betterby gave no sign that she was interesting herself in 
the New Gallery movement at all. 

The reason was this. 

It may be remembered that Betterby was a pillar of 
the Baptist church. The Baptists are not fashionable 
Christians, although in these days with everybody striv- 
ing so hard to be fashionable, one shouldn't make the as- 
sertion, perhaps, that anybody isn't. Mrs. Betterby who 
was supposed to have levitated Betterby's social status 
considerably by marrying him, was a fashionable Chris- 
tian, therefore an Episcopalian. Anthony being a fash- 
ionable painter, had a following composed almost entirely 
of Episcopalian Christians, and so strong a one that Mrs. 
Betterby, in studying the situation, feared that if it came 
to a struggle between him and herself for the presidency 
of the new society, his influence with them might be 
greater than her. own. Therefore she saw that she must 
recruit her adherents not from her fashionable friends, 
but from the Baptist friends of her husband, an unfash- 
ionable lot, to whom a fashionable portrait painter would 
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mean very little. This was the explanation then of Mrs. 
Betterby's apparent apathy. Baptists all, Mrs. Betterby 
had laid for, Baptists and a few Presbyterians, with the 
exception of those two ultra — ne plus — fashionables, 
Mrs. Bates-Betts and Mrs. Livingston Pruden, whose 
husbands were in one or two deals with Betterby and 
might therefore be inclined to see her through. The 
Misses Jane and Ann Fortune, on the promise that their 
subscriptions should be paid by Mrs. Betterby, also did 
some good subterranean work with a few ladies who 
agreed to come in if theirs were paid too. 

On Friday, at half past one, Mrs. Molitor went forth 
to lunch with Mrs. Betterby as had been agreed. Mrs. 
Tom was to come to the meeting later. Mrs. Molitor 
went reluctantly. On second thought, she had seen that 
no good could come of it, and if Tom found out that she 
had accepted Mrs. Betterby's hospitality and discussed the 
situation, as Mrs. Betterby would certainly insist on do- 
ing, she would be in for an uncomfortable time of it. 
Therefore she went reluctantly, hoping, by the way, that 
Mrs. Betterby might at least have something good to eat. 

Mrs. Betterby had guessed that Mrs. Molitor, who 
was about five feet two, didn't weigh close on to two hun- 
dred pounds for nothing. Mrs. Betterby, who was five 
feet four and weighed two hundred and ten, liked good 
things to eat herself, and she had ordered a luncheon 
which she felt sure would earn Mrs. Molitor's gratitude. 

When Mrs. Molitor was announced, Mrs. Betterby, who 
had a moment before settled herself for a few minutes 
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rest with the morning paper, was reading with an expres- 
sion, half puzzled, half indignant, the notice which Turner 
had got his friend, the young critic, to insert in it, and not 
giving Turner credit for sufficient enterprise, she assumed 
at once that it was Pincus's doing. There was no harm 
in such a notice, but that Turner's name occupied the 
principal place in it instead of her own, was an indication 
of an inherent lack of a proper sense of the fitness of 
things in general, and her own position in particular, 
which showed Pincus to be a person of very low abil- 
ity. 

" I hope you won't mind a very simple luncheon," she 
said. " I am such a light eater that a mere bite is enough 
for me." 

Mrs. Molitor, who understood at once that this meant 
something very good indeed, was heartened up consider- 
ably, and each fell to on their iced grape fruit, in the center 
of which a number of rich, red cherries bathed in a little 
pool of maraschino. 

Mrs. Molitor was pleased but surprised to see a quart 
of champagne cooling on the sideboard and Mrs. Betterby, 
who was very observant, explained that while she never 
served wine of any kind at dinner, — owing to Mr. Bet- 
terby's scrupples about it,^ occasionally at luncheon, 
when he was down town, she had a mouthful for herself. 
She thought sometimes that perhaps their elaborate din- 
ners of many courses without anything but ice water to 
drink, were a little heavy, but Mr. Betterby was so preju- 
diced, and then the missionaries always seemed to have 
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good appetites, at any rate. Mr. Betterby was interested 
in foreign missions. Was Mrs. Molitor ? 

Mrs. Molitor, who was beginning on a cup of dam 
broth with whipped cream on top, which had been set be- 
fore her, said, " Yes-s-s ! " abstractedly, it was so good, 
and Mrs. Betterby added that perhaps home missionary 
work was more to her taste. 

" I used to do sotne settlement work," said Mrs. Moli- 
tor, " but I stopped because my daughter-in-law was afraid 
that I might bring scarlet fever or something home to the 
children." 

" Have a little more of the clam broth," suggested Mrs. 
Betterby, who took some too. 

*' It's delicious f " exclaimed Mrs. Molitor. " So Fm 
principally interested now in our Friendless Girls' Home/' 
But friendless girls ! " interjected Mrs. Betterby, — 

Do you find that they are worth helping? " 

Oh, but these aren't girls who have — Lobster New- 
burgh ! really, Mrs. Betterby, you seem to know just what 
I like ! — Oh, no ! the kind of girls you mean are rigor- 
ously excluded! That's the purpose of our society, to 
protect friendless girls from the evil temptations which 
life in a great city throws in their way. But I must say 
it's discouraging work at times. We try to surround 
them with the kind of influence a Qiristian home affords, 
and yet many of them seem to prefer the tempta- 
tions!" 

" The hussies ! " cried Mrs. Betterby. 

Mrs. Molitor was now being helped to some boned 
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jumbo squab garnished with fond d'artichaut and a 
purSe of chestnuts. 

" I remember thinking when my husband and I dined 
with you long ago what a wonderful cook you had, Mrs. 
Betterby." 

" Oh, that was Emma ; I Ve never had another like her, 
I hated to let her go but she drank ! " said Mrs. Betterby. 
'* Have a little more champagne ! " 

" Thanks I Well, this one is quite good enough. My 
daughter-in-law sets a very simple table ; too simple, I 
think, sometimes. But you see that's on account of the 
children." 

"I suppose you were glad to resign in her favor, 
though, when your son married ? " Mrs. Betterby inquired, 
perfunctorily. 

" Yes, I was. Claude never took any interest in it, and 
housekeepers are a nuisance, / think. My work in con- 
nection with the Home for Friendless Girls is about all I 
care about now." 

" I'm sure that if your daughter doesn't care for house- 
keeping it's because she's interested in more important 
things. I'm told she's very clever. Fritz says so, poor 
boy." 

" Yes, Claude is clever" answered Mrs. Molitor, avoid- 
ing the opportunity Mrs. Betterby was giving her of intro- 
ducing Fritz into the conversation. " She has so many 
engagements. Young people are always so busy enjoy- 
ing themselves, and then it does take a great deal of one's 



time." 
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" What does ? " Mrs. Betterby asked. 

" The Home for Friendless Girls. Only this morning 
I had a letter signed by a number of them, asking if they 
must have roast beef and boiled potatoes so often.'' 

" They ought to be glad enough to get it," snapped 
Mrs. Betterby, helping herself to another squab. " Per- 
sonally I think that all that sort of thing is a waste of 
time." 

" But we must try to help the poor if we can, Mrs. Bet- 
terby, in one way or another." 
They never appreciate it I " 

Then if we do it in spite of their lack of appreciation, 
it's all the more to our credit, isn't it ? " 

" Does your daughter help ? " asked Mrs. Betterby, try- 
ing again to divert the course of conversation. 

" Claude ? She's not interested in the least. Qaude's 
a little selfish, I'm afraid." 

" Oh, I'm sure she isn't," cried Mrs. Betterby. ** Fritz 
came here the day after I saw you, poor fellow, to tell me 
all about it. He simply worships her." 

Mrs. Molitor dodged Fritz again. 

" I must say that Claude has had every advantage on 
earth that money could buy," she answered. " Her father 
idolized her, and never refused her anything. I think 
sometimes it would have been better for her if she'd 
known what it was to go without things once in a while; 
but she never did," and Mrs. Molitor sighed. 

Mrs. Betterby was becoming exasperated. If, having 
an axe to grind, you foregather with some one with a like 
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enterprise on hand, arrangements of mutual advantage 
may be often arrived at but Mrs. MoHtor was revealing 
herself to be a kindly soul with no rancors against any one 
to be played upon, and no ambitions to be excited. Mrs. 
Betterby almost said something nasty, when luckily the 
salad appeared, accompanied by a mousse of pate de fois 
gras, and Mrs. Molitor, with an expression of simple joy 
lighting her features, started in again : 

" What a quaint little oddity that Mr. Pincus is. Now 
there is a thing that isn't exactly a charity and yet will do 
a great deal of good — I " 

•' Mrs. Molitor," interrupted Mrs. Betterby firmly, — 
time was getting short, — " I must talk with you about 
Fritz, my nephew. What has your son against him?" 

" He hasn't anything against him, Mrs. Betterby," re- 
plied Mrs. Molitor, hastily accepting the inevitable, " ex- 
cept that he says that, so far as he can find out, Fritz hasn't 
any prospects, and that he's very wild, and that he owes 
a great deal of money, and that he won't work. / don't 
say so," she added still more hastily, seeing a thunder- 
cloud gathering on Mrs. Betterby's brow, "and Tom 
doesn't either but it's what's been told him. Don't re- 
peat this to anybody, because Tom would never forgive 
me, but personally, I've always liked Fritz very much, he's 
such a gentleman — but even your own husband didn't 
speak well of him, when Tom went to see him about it." 

Mrs. Betterby made a mental note of this with an ex- 
pression which indicated that Betterby was in for another 
dressing-down. For the moment, however, her business 
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was with Mrs. Molitor, but her naturally small stock of 
amiability was being rapidly exhausted. 

" Your son seems to be a very dictatorial person. Do 
you obey him as meekly as every one else does? " 

" But Claude's my daughter, Mrs. Betterby ! No mat- 
ter how much I like Fritz I can't take his part if he's what 
they say, can I ? What can we do about it ? Isn't there 
some way to satisfy Tom that what he's heard about Fritz 
isn't true ? " 

Mrs. Betterby seemed to consider this an invitation for 
an alliance, and its coming out simultaneously with the 
coming in of a peach shortcake, smothered in whipped 
cream, had the efTect of again relieving the strain. 
" What can / do ? " added Mrs. Molitor. 

"Have some peach shortcake," answered Mrs. Bet- 
terby, with an effort. "Of course Fritz hasn't any 
money — everybody knows that, — but George hasn't any 
relatives and I haven't either, except my niece C)rrthia 
Sheldon, who has plenty of her own, so it's fair to assume 
that Fritz has some expectations. As for his being wild, 
well, he has been, but haven't other boys, too, who have 
settled down and made good citizens out of themselves? 
Being wild isn't so terrible f About his debts I'm not so 
well informed." 

" That's one of the things which seemed to prejudice 
Tom more than anything. The whole trouble is that Tom 
wants Claude to promise not to have anything to do with 
Fritz ; and promise she won't." 
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And I wouldn't, either," Mrs. Betterby remarked, 
stubbornly. 

"I think she ought to, though,'' Mrs. Molitor re- 
plied stoutly, for once. "You see Tom has absolute 
control of her money until she's twenty-five. Tom can 
be very hard if he wants to. Really, the best thing to do 
is to get them to agree not to see each other. You can 
convince Fritz, I'm sure, and if Fritz will, then Claude 
will. After that we will both try to see if gradually we 
can't make Tom change his mind." 

Mrs. Molitor did have an axe to grind after all. She 
didn't want to go away on the yacht. She didn't really 
think that Tom would ever change about Fritz, but to her 
peace-loving disposition all this clashing of stubborn pur- 
poses was distasteful and even a little terrifying. 

Mrs. Betterby didn't think that Tom would ever change 
about Fritz either, and she felt sure that, if an agreement 
were made putting Fritz on his good behavior for any 
length of time, Fritz would be sure to do something which 
would ruin his chances. She had a sneaking fondness for 
Fritz, and she wanted to see him provided for, but in her 
heart she knew him to be a bad lot, and she knew, too, 
that if the present affair was not put through quickly, the 
chances were that it would never go through at all. Mrs. 
Betterby's usual method, when encountering an obstacle, 
was to brush it aside, but she realized that Tom Molitor 
wasn't that kind of an obstacle. It never improved her 
temper, being thwarted in any way, and again she was on 
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the point of saying something disagreeable, as was her 
custom at such times, when, with an effort, she controlled 
herself and replied as pleasantly as she was able : 

" Well, ril see Fritz and have a talk with him." 

" Then please do it to-night and telephone me the re- 
sult, Mrs. Betterby. Will you ? " 

" I'll try. Yes, if I can get hold of him, FU have a talk 
with him and telephone you later,'' and at that moment 
a maid coming in informed Mrs. Betterby that the draw- 
ing-room was quite full of people, and Mrs. Betterby 
glancing at her watch, jumped to her feet and hurried 
out followed by Mrs. Molitor. The dreadful thought 
had flashed through her mind that Mrs. Living- 
ston Pruden and Mrs. Bates-Betts might have arrived 
without her being on hand to greet them. 

Mrs. Pruden and Mrs. Bates-Betts were not there, nor 
was Anthony. Being distinguished persons and having 
an eye for effect, they made the usual point of getting to a 
place after everybody else had, but the large drawing- 
room was well filled with people, mostly ladies, and For- 
tescue was there, and Pincus, who was standing in a cor- 
ner, wiping beads of perspiration from his brow. 

Cynthia, looking the assemblage over, discovered very 
quickly the secret of Mrs. Betterby's late invisibility. She 
knew a Baptist as far as she could see one, and a Presby- 
terian almost as unerringly, and she was so frightened by 
their numbers that she went up hurriedly to Fortescue and 
whispered : 
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** Tell Mr. Anthony when he comes in that we mustn't 
elect officers to-day." 

" All right, but why? " answered Fortescue who, man- 
like, had to have everything explained. Cynthia was ex- 
plaining, when Mrs. Betterby and Mrs. Molitor came 
in, and a moment later Anthony arrived. There seemed 
to be no reason now why the meeting shouldn't be 
opened, except that Mrs. Betterby's two star guests 
hadn't come. Mrs. Betterby went every moment to one 
of the windows to look into the street, until at last, 
with a gesture of relief, she hurried to the door, just in 
time to receive two delightful young ladies, very tall and 
slender, who were just coming in. They were Mrs. Bates- 
Betts and Mrs. Livingston Pruden. 

Mr. Bates-Betts, a preternaturally solemn and pre- 
tematurally bald young man, monopolized the fish in- 
dustry of the United States. Every time you ate a cod 
or a shad, a flounder or a perch, you paid something into 
Mr. Bates-Betts's pocket. I don't know how he did it, 
but he did ; and as a result of monopolizing the fish indus- 
try, the Bates-Bettses enjoyed a perfectly enormous social 
prestige. The Livingston Prudens enjoyed a perfectly 
enormous social prestige, too, but that was because Mr. 
Pruden monopolized all the fertilizers. If you wanted to 
fertilize your garden or field or meadow or in fact, any- 
thing at all, Mr. Pruden was bound to make a profit out 
of it and you couldn't prevent him. They were both 
enormously rich, Mr. Bates-Betts having a shade the best 
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of it, because whenever he had any fish left over, he could 
always sell them to Mr. Pruden who was glad to have 
them to make into fertilizers; and no mere banker, or 
railroad owner like Tom Molitor, for instance, could ever 
make an)rthing like the millions that they did. 

You may imagine therefore what a sensation the ar- 
rival of these two prominent ladies caused. Even the 
Baptists and the Presbyterians had seen their pictures, 
which appeared in the Sunday papers regularly every 
week, and looked at them with curiosity and craned their 
necks, as Anthony hurried to greet them and to assist 
Mrs. Betterby in escorting them to seats in the front row. 

But Mrs. Pruden and Mrs. Bates-Betts wouldn't take 
seats in the front row, until they had been most earnestly 
urged to do so, when they finally sank into them, with a 
charming air of modesty, and with eyes and lips bright 
with pleasure at being allowed to be present at such an in- 
teresting meeting. Mrs. Betterby, this duty over, sur- 
veyed the field and, seeing at once that her following easily 
outnumbered the Episcopalians, determined to have her- 
self elected to the office of president that very day. Jane 
Fortune was to make the nominating speech, if Mrs. Bet- 
terby thought the time auspicious. Mrs. Betterby, search- 
ing out Jane Fortune, told her to be prepared, and seeing 
in a corner a plump red face being industriously mopped 
with a handkerchief, she bore down on it. Pincus 
writhed as he saw her coming. He had been dreading 
this all the afternoon and had, with the energy of despair, 
been engaged in concocting lies with which to answer the 
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awkward questions which he knew she would put to him, 
questions concerning the whereabouts of the young men 
he was to have brought with him, concerning the where- 
abouts of Turner, and, if by chance she had seen it, con- 
cerning the newspaper notice ; but by great good fortune, 
just before she got to him, her attention was distracted by 
Fortescue who began his speech. He started by explain- 
ing the object of the society, the amount of money which 
would be required to get it under way, and after a final 
friendly reference to the originator, which caused Pincus 
acute misery, he nominated Anthony as temporary chair- 
man, a suggestion which was carried unanimously. An- 
thony rose, took his place at the little table which had been 
placed for him and began after a few graceful sentences 
his speech. 

Anthony's theme was the eternal poverty of the artist, 
so universal almost as to have become a byword, and his 
eternal struggle against it. He related anecdotes, quoted 
incidents from history, to show that almost without ex- 
ception all those achievements of the past which fill by 
thousands the galleries of the world, for which the com- 
petition and the value grows apace with each generation, 
and which are the flowers of the human species, were pro- 
duced in bitter travail, in spite of discomfort, hunger, 
rags, sorrow and tears, and that it was privileged to those 
gathered there to begin to pay in part the debt owed by 
posterity to all that patient brotherhood who had so beauti- 
fied the world. 

Anthony's speech erred a little perhaps on the side of 
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too much sentiment, but even Fortescue was half con- 
vinced that his, Anthony's, own emotions were stirred 
— certainly his audience's were — but almost at once 
he began to recount certain experiences of his own early 
career, humorous ones, but all bearing on the point at 
hand, snatching his hearers quickly from the verge of 
tears and plunging them into laughter, and then at 
last, while they were still eager to hear more, he 
turned quickly to the business of the meeting, the raising 
of funds. 

Fortescue now got up again with his more detailed re- 
port and after this, a general discussion arose. Fortescue 
was belabored with questions and through it all sat Mrs. 
Livingston Pruden and Mrs. Bates-Betts, with charming 
smiles of interest on their lips, hardly understanding any- 
thing that had been said. 

" For the love of Mike I " said Mrs. Pruden, sotto voce, 
to her friend. " What is it all about ? " 

Fortescue at this moment raised his hand. He was 
getting beyond his depth. 

" I am very glad to have you ask me questions," he 
said ; " it is evidence of the interest Mr. Anthony's speech 
has aroused, but there is some one here who can answer 
them much better than I can, the man whose ideas we are 
trying to put into workable shape ! Will Mr. Hood please 
come forward ? " 

Pincus was in plain view, sitting in one of the back 
rows. A ghastly silence followed. Pincus was so fright- 
ened he couldn't speak; but Fortescue, who knew how 
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interesting he could be when started on his hobby, was de- 
termined to make him. 

" Will Mr. Hood please come forward? " he repeated, 
and poor Pincus, finally galvanized into activity by the 
persistent gaze of the assemblage, and looking very 
wretched indeed, came slowly down the aisle and stood 
beside Fortescue. 

" Brace up ! " whispered the latter, " Nobody's going 
to hurt you ! " And he asked that the questions be re- 
peated. Before he knew it, Pincus was answering them 
right and left. His honest, ruddy face, with his 
friendly eyes peering through his German-silver spec- 
tacles, and his homely speech, touched now and then with 
the racy vernacular of the streets, caught their fancy. 
They liked to hear him talk, and they kept him at it, and 
as he went on, gaining confidence the while, there gradu- 
ally grew in him a heroic purpose, the purpose to do what 
he had often pictured himself as doing, but which he 
feared he would never have the courage for, to tell in pub- 
lic himself, not through any other mouth, about his be- 
loved idea. Therefore, when the questions had been 
about all asked, and Anthony was preparing to take 
charge of matters again, Pincus began. 

Anthony, hard and matter-of-fact, had waxed senti- 
mental, but Pincus, who was quite sentimental, contented 
himself with being matter-of-fact. He knew the seamy 
side of the lives of his friends — and he went into par- 
ticulars about it. He made his hearers understand better 
the artist himself, so that the Episcopalians first, then the 
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Presbyterians, then the Baptists and last of all those tAvo 
delightfully pretty fashion-plates, Mrs. Bates-Betts and 
Mrs. Pruden, all finally came to feel that the unsuccessful 
artists aren't all eccentric, lazy, shiftless creatures who 
have chosen their profession because it's an easy one to 
loaf in, but that many of them are real dreamers; 
dreamers of dreams so pretty, or so true, or so something 
worth while, that they deserve to be expressed in perma- 
nent form for the good and the uplifting of everybody. 

It would not be accurate to say that Pincus made every 
single person present feel this, but so many did that, when 
he sat down and when Anthony, after a final word pic- 
ture describing the beautiful little galleries they proposed 
to have, began to ask for money, the subscriptions were 
forthcoming at once. Fortescue sat with pencil and paper 
and was hard put to it to keep pace with the names of the 
subscribers and the amounts subscribed. Then, while the 
interest, almost excitement, was at its height, Mrs. Bates- 
Betts and Mrs. Pruden beckoned to Anthony and whis- 
pered something to him, and Anthony facing the audience 
raised his hand. 

" It gives me great pleasure to say that Mrs. Bates- 
Betts and Mrs. Pruden have generously promised to sub- 
scribe ten thousand dollars apiece towards the establish- 
ment of our gallery/' 

" We'll use it for dances and things ! '' said Mrs. 
Pruden, sotto voce again. 

A burst of applause followed this announcement and 
the already all-pervading enthusiasm was increased 
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if possible by the generosity of Mrs. Pruden and Mrs. 
Bates-Betts, when there began to grow on the audience a 
consciousness that a hidden excitement of some other kind 
was for some reason making itself felt around them. 

Cynthia had just told Fortescue that she had heard that 
Miss Jane Fortune was to nominate Mrs. Betterby for the 
office of president, as soon as no more money could be 
raised, and Fortescue had just warned Anthony, when 
Mrs. Tom, who had been summoned from the room a mo- 
ment before by one of the maids, rushed in, with con- 
sternation written on her face, reached over and, seizing 
her mother-in-law, drew her out, past the ladies who were 
seated nearer the aisle, and dashed out of the room with 
her. Hardly a minute had passed when Mrs. Molitor and 
Mrs. Tom dashed back again in a state of terrific excite- 
ment, and with almost inarticulate exclamations seized 
Mrs. Betterby. Mrs. Betterby, gathering from a word or 
two, which she succeeded in catching, what the trouble 
was, immediately became greatly excited herself and 
rushed out of the room with Mrs. Molitor and Mrs. 
Tom. She did have enough presence of mind, however, 
to make an emphatic signal to Miss Jane Fortune that 
she was to begin her speech at once, and here was Miss 
Jane's undoing. Miss Jane's besetting sin was an in- 
satiable curiosity and she, gathering what the trouble 
was, forgot her speech completely and rushed out, too, 
eager to know the worst, whereupon Anthony, quick to 
seize the opportunity, adjourned the meeting. Every one 
was to be duly notified of the next one. 
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Whenever Mrs. Betterby's equanimity was upset, when- 
ever she got excited, whenever things didn't go as she 
wanted them to, whenever she was surprised about any- 
thing, she got angry. When she found the meeting had 
been adjourned, she was very angry indeed, angry with 
Anthony for adjourning it, angry with Mrs. Tom and 
Mrs. Molitor for dragging her out of the room and so 
angry with Miss Jane for forgetting her allotted part that 
even that hardened professional parasite couldn't stand 
the language Mrs. Betterby used to her and left the house 
with her head in the air. Mrs. Betterby was angry for 
the moment, too, with Claude and Fritz for being at the 
bottom of it. 

You see all the excitement had been caused because 
they had telephoned from the Molitor house to Mrs. Tom 
that Claude and Fritz had run away together. 
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CHAPTER XII 

In Which Claude and Tom Make Peace, Tom Makes 
War, Harry Dudley Nearly Mak^s Love, and Fritz 
Makes a Couple of Enemies 

Tom had spoken of his father's having "trimmed" 
Betterby. This operation had been performed during a 
nemorable struggle for the possession of a small railway, 
which united the two halves of Molitor's great Middle 
States Railroad system. This system had been built up, 
acquired piece by piece, extended and developed by old 
Molitor until it had become a great highway for com- 
merce, extending from New York to the Middle West in 
an unbroken line, except at one point where, for a few 
miles, its route crossed one comer of a State whose 
political despot happened to be an enemy of old Moli- 
tor's who had sworn that Molitor should never complete 
his line as long as he could prevent him. To have gone 
around this corner would have made an impracticable de- 
tour, and old Chandos, ascertaining that his enemy's grip 
on his state government was too strong for any attempt to 
wrest it from him, stole a march by leasing the small road 
in question, which happened to cross the forbidden terri- 
tory, and which he was able to use as a connecting, if 
somewhat tortuous, link between the eastern and western 
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sections of his road. The political despot, exasperated 
by Molitor's coup, called in Betterby, and between them 
they hatched a scheme by which they expected to be able 
to repudiate Molitor's lease and oust him from the state 
altogether. Betterby and the political despot, after the 
manner of their kind, got the best legal advice obtainable, 
and being instructed as to just how far they might go 
without transgressing the law, began their campaign ; but 
to their intense chagrin they found that Molitor was 
ready for them. Somehow he had complete knowledge 
of their plans; Betterby always said it was through their 
legal adviser, who, he insisted, must have been taking 
their money in his left hand while Molitor was paying 
into the right. At any rate, no sooner had the first step 
been taken than Molitor made a flank movement, de- 
scended on a weak point of which they never dreamed he 
had the least knowledge, and seizing the Betterby faction 
by the tail, so to speak, twisted it until they howled for 
mercy. The upshot of it was that they not only dropped 
all effort to oust Molitor from his railroad, but a good 
deal of money besides, most of it Betterby's, and Wall 
Street enjoyed a hearty laugh over the discomfiture of a 
man whom hardly anybody liked. 

Old Molitor after this was left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of his small connecting railroad, but until the death 
or deposal of his political enemy, he saw that he could 
never build one of his own to replace the leased one, and 
he resigned himself to waiting. While waiting he died. 
Tom, too, waited, was still waiting, with the despot still in 
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power, when the letter he had seen on Betterby's desk 
showed that they had neither forgotten nor forgiven, and 
that a new scheme was afoot, by which, now that the old 
man was dead, they hoped to wreak vengeance on his son. 

Tom read his memorandum of the letter over and over 
until he knew every word of it by heart. He thought, 
planned, consulted as much as he saw fit with his partners, 
went over the whole situation repeatedly, looked care- 
fully into his resources, examined Betterby's with no less 
care and, at length, having definitely made up his mind, 
with the grim yet joyous light of a bom fighter in his 
eye, he prepared to do battle. 

There was to be no quarter given this time to either of 
his enemies; war was to be carried into their country. 
Knowing that their new plan included the passing of cer- 
tain laws inimical to Tom's interests in the despot's State, 
by a legislature notoriously servile to his slightest wish, 
Tom intended to make the legislature servile to his in- 
stead ; to break the despot's power and turn him out for 
good and all. As for Bctterby, he proposed to ruin him 
and drive him from the " Street " forever. This was a 
diflScult task which Tom was setting himself to do, and 
one not to be undertaken lightly ; but it was not Tom's 
habit not to weigh things carefully and what he had de- 
cided on he believed firmly and confidently that he could 
accomplish; but at the same time his plans were so ag- 
gressive, so daring, that even old Chandos would have 
been appalled by them. It was to be a life or death 
struggle for all engaged, and Tom knew it. 
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But outwardly he was just the same, with his fresh, 
ruddy face, clean-shaven, except for its small blonde 
moustache, and the impression of debonnaire, well- 
groomed, easygoing good nature he gave you, imtil you 
noticed how keen his eyes were. His habits didn't 
change in the least and he seemed hard put to it to find 
enough to do to keep himself busy. Every morning he 
went down to the barber-shop in the building where his 
offices were and had his nails polished by the lady mani- 
cure, and about every other afternoon he left early to play 
a little bridge at his club. The other afternoons he went 
to his club too. If he met anybody he knew in the barber 
shop, they invariably talked stocks; in the office they 
talked stocks ; he talked stocks at the club the afternoons 
he played bridge there and the afternoons he didn't; if he 
and Mrs. Tom dined out anywhere, he talked stocks ; and 
when they got home he often talked stocks to Mrs. Tom 
until after she had gone to sleep. He talked stocks be- 
cause everybody else did ; stocks, with occasionally a very 
little sport and still less politics, but never during this 
ceaseless discussion of the one general topic of interest 
did he ever allow himself to be guilty of the slightest in- 
discretion. But all the time he was working and making 
others work for him. The more he delved secretly into 
Betterby's affairs the more certain he became that Bet- 
terby was too much " extended," as the phrase is, to with- 
stand a determined and unexpected attack; he lost no 
opportunity to place himself in a position to make one. 

One night, quite late, a mysterious visitor came to the 
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lOuse. Tom was waiting for him. The visitor was 
from the State of the political despot. Political despots 
ilways have rivals in opposition to them who are trying 
:o become despots in their stead, and it might be supposed 
:hat the visitor in question was the despot's rival ; but, no, 
Tom had a better scheme than that ; it was the despot's 
ronfidential chief -of -staff, his trusted ally and adviser. 

Tom's methods it must be admitted were not always 
strictly above reproach. He believed that every man, par- 
ticularly every politician, had his price, and after a series 
Df delicate negotiations he had discovered the price of the 
:hief -of -staff. Tom was too shrewd to fight the despot 
in the open; he intended to undermine him and then to 
have the pleasure of watching him at a push of his 
(Tom's) finger, topple over, throne and all, and slide 
down into oblivion. 

Mrs. Molitor and Mrs. Tom spent a very bad half hour 
when Tom got home the afternoon that Claude escaped. 
After that he didn't refer to it again. He was at first in- 
clined to believe that Mrs. Betterby, knowing the run- 
away's plans, had lured his wife and mother to her house 
deliberately to get them out of the way, but investigation 
showed that this was not likely. But for a time he never 
spoke of Claude and when he thought of the malicious joy 
Betterby must be experiencing his lips simply tightened 
and he put down one more item on the score he had to 
settle with him. 

The method of Claude's escape was simplicity itself. 
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Fritz, knowing from Mrs. Betterby that Mrs. Molitor and 
Mrs. Tom were to be at the meeting, chose that afternoon. 
He and Harry Dudley, — disguised in a soft hat pulled 
very far down and a coat collar turned very high up,— 
had stopped around the corner in the yellow limousine 
which Fritz had borrowed from its owner and whose 
chauffeur, posing as a suitor of Claude's maid, had been 
pressed into service as a go-between after Chris had de- 
clined to assist them. A locksmith with sporting in- 
stincts, whom they had been lucky enough to find, got out 
of the car, walked to Fifth Avenue and waited across 
the street, opposite the Molitor house, until £lise, 
the maid, signalled from a window that the coast was 
clear; whereupon the locksmith boldly mounted the 
front steps, was let in by filise, and taken quickly to 
Claude's door. Claude, inside, was ready and waiting. 
The locksmith had the door open in a jiffy, and all 
three started downstairs. Up to this time they had met 
no one, but just as they reached the foot of the stairs, 
they came face to face with Joseph, the well-nourished 
footman, who emerged from between the reception- 
room curtains. Even then, Claude, with her quick wit, 
might have saved the situation, in spite of the fact that 
her incarceration had become public knowledge among 
the servants, if it hadn't been for the locksmith. The 
whole adventure having been tame to a degree to that 
sanguine spirit, he welcomed Joseph's advent and 
promptly punched his nose, causing it to bleed freely and 
causing Joseph to make an outcry, whereat many other 
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servants appeared quickly from the lower regions. There 
was nothing left to do then but run for it, and run they 
did, all three, around the comer, pell mell, into the 
limousine. The chauffeur, having neglected to turn the 
car around when they had stopped, and fearing that in 
turning, too much time might be lost, shot around the 
comer and up Fifth Avenue, past the Molitor house, in 
plain view of an excited group of servants standing at 
the top of the steps, surrounding Joseph, who was holding 
a crimsoned handkerchief to his nose. 

The yellow limousine sped a mile up the Avenue, then 
stopped and everybody got out, walked through two 
streets and got into another limousine; except the lock- 
smith, whose services were no longer required. 

This limousine was black, an idea of Harry Dudley's 
to throw possible pursuers off the track, but this precau- 
tion proved to have been an unnecessary one, because Tom 
Molitor, who might have been quick to act, never heard 
about it until the fugitives were well over the border of 
the State of Connecticut In three hours they were man 
and wife, filise and the chauffeur acting as witnesses. 
Dudley didn't sign, explaining that, as they might need 
him later as an envoy of peace, it would be better if he did 
nothing which would interfere with the attitude of a per- 
fectly disinterested friend. 

After the ceremony, everybody got into the limousine 
and came back to town, where Dudley bade them good- 
bye at the door of the very dearest and newest hotel, 
Farrington having engaged a suite of rooms there. 
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Farrington had two hundred dollars in his pocket and 
not a penny anywhere else and Claude about the same. 

And in this adventure, so strange, so romantic, this 
supreme experience, Claude was, for a time, supremely 
happy. Hiding in their apartment, in the vast labyrinth 
of their hotel, or losing themselves among the multitudes 
of the city, she felt deliciously that they needed only each 
other, that the upshot of life lay safely within their hands. 
Fritz, considering that his future was assured, was care- 
less of everything, and displayed a store of spontaneous 
humor which Claude had never suspected, and their little 
dinners together, each night at a different restaurant, and 
the invariable theatre afterwards, took on a flavor of bril- 
liancy she had never known before. She was drinking 
deep of the cup of the happiness of being happy. 

At the end of a month Fritz was slightly concerned 
by the size of his hotel bill, a very large one, but he 
did nothing, and at the end of two, another was sent 
to him, twice as large as the first, with a request that some- 
thing be done about it. Fritz borrowed the money from 
his aunt, who told him he mustn't count on any more. 
Betterby always kept her very short. Mrs. Betterby and 
Mrs. Molitor were both making visits to the bride, the lat- 
ter secretly, but Mrs. Tom was afraid to go on account of 
Tom. 

Harry Dudley, in the meantime, had not been idle in 
his role of disinterested friendship, and had begun to call 
at the Molitor's where he had gone around with a note 
from Claude. Whether he should prove successful in 
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this role or not, the Molitors, being rich, were desirable 
people to know ; business might result from it. During 
these calls he used almost always to see Mrs. Tom ; Mrs. 
Tom not being half so much given to those aimless activi- 
ties which afflict the woman of leisure, as Mrs. Molitor. 
They began of course on the matter in hand. Dudley got 
into the habit of dropping in almost every afternoon to 
discuss the situation, but after a time both realized that 
this was no longer the real reason for his coming. After 
that they discussed it more relentlessly than ever. Both 
knew that Dudley's role of peacemaker was the veriest 
foolery, because at this time no one dared to mention the 
matter to Tom and all the discussions simply began and 
ended in Mrs. Tom's drawing-room. When he was go- 
ing away Mrs. Tom would say : 

" Oh, would you mind asking Claude if she wants to 
send filise for any more of her clothes?" or something 
of the kind, and Dudley would turn lip the next afternoon 
with the answer, and they would plunge again into the 
subject ; discussing what ought to be done under the cir- 
cumstances, what the outcome of the marriage was likely 
to be; analyzing Claude's character, analyzing Fritz's 
character, and so on. After a time they began to analyze 
each other's. Mrs. Tom thought this a bad sign and oc- 
casionally when she was alone a faint rosy color would 
flood her neck and ears. Mrs. Tom was blushing to her- 
self. She realized that she had come, somehow, to have 
a beau, of her very own. Lots of married women had 
them, and she was rather proud and a little frightened at 
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the thought of it. It was really quite an innocent little 
affair on Mrs. Tom's part and on Harry Dudley's, too, 
probably, because he was naturally a cautious person and 
never took chances, but they got gradually to be quite 
fond of each other. Mrs. Tom thought him very good- 
looking, with his small, trim figure, delicate, regular fea- 
tures and rather foreign-looking beard and moustache, 
and Dudley thought Mrs. Tom awfully pretty. So did 
everybody else. 

Mrs. Tom liked to hear him talk. Tom and all his 
friends always talked about stocks, or motor-cars, or 
municipal politics, or some such stupid thing, but Harry 
talked of his life; the life of the studios abroad, and of 
foot- free wanderings. To make these chronicles enter- 
taining he took, as his own, all the anecdotes and ad- 
ventures of his particular Bohemia, and as he loved an 
appreciative audience, he sometimes told lies about what 
he'd done, very plausible ones, while Mrs. Tom, sitting 
spellbound, thought it all too delightful for words. 

One afternoon Tom* came in and they were introduced. 
Mrs. Tom was quite flurried although she didn't show it. 
Tom said a genial word or two and disappeared. 

A fortnight later Tom came in again, and again found 
the drawing-room occupied by Harry and his wife. He 
was as genial as ever and after a moment went away. 
He never came after that. Mrs. Tom wondered if he had 
noticed anything. Then she said to herself, " What was 
there to notice ? Nothing of course. What was there to 
notice ? " And not wishing to pursue the subject farther, 
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she dropped it. She was happy and unhappy too. One 
day Harry kissed her hand, and Mrs. Tom, foolishly 
bursting into tears, ran out of the room. Look out, Tom ! 
But Tom knows his own business best, I suppose. As for 
Harry, he was rather frightened at what he had done and 
left hurriedly, not returning for two days, by which time 
Mrs. Tom was blaming herself for having been unkind to 
him and wishing he would come back a|;ain. 

One day Betterby disclosed his appreciation of the situ- 
ation by bringing suit against his nephew to collect money 
loaned on promissory notes amounting to fifty thousand 
dollars. Fritz was frantic with rage, when the papers 
were served on him, and flew to his aunt. That night 
when Betterby got home, there ensued the most terrific 
combat ever waged in the Betterby household, which is 
saying a good deal, but Betterby was adamant; he ex- 
plained to his wife that he " had it in " for Molitor and 
under the circumstances Fritz must be looked upon as 
Molitor's brother-in-law and not as their nephew, and he 
went ahead with the suit. Tom was appealed to, to pay, 
but he was adamant too. The newspapers got hold of it. 
When the suit came to trial and Betterby got judgment, as 
he was bound to do, he put it in the hands of the sheriff 
and when that official reported that he couldn't find any- 
thing to levy on, had Fritz up on supplementary pro- 
ceedings. 

Betterby did - all this for Tom's benefit, chuckling 
maliciously all the while, but Tom was not a whit dis- 
turbed; he even did a little chuckling, too, and when it 
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seemed to him that Betterby's persecutions must have de- 
veloped an undying hatred of his uncle in Fritz's soul, 
Tom stepped in and paid the judgment. He did more 
than that. Tom imderstood, of course, the moment he 
had heard of Claude's marriage, that he was beaten, and 
knew that he would have to make the best of it. He 
had been from the first prepared for a reconciliation, al- 
though no one knew it, but he was waiting for the psy- 
chological moment. It had come now, and he not only 
paid Betterby's judgment, but called at the hotel, where 
from his manner no one could have imagined that there 
had ever been the slightest discord of any kind, and an- 
nounced that he had come to the conclusion that Claude 
should have an allowance of thirty thousand a year, and 
an establishment of her own wherever she wanted it. His 
manner towards Fritz was so friendly and the latter's re- 
lief at being freed from the legal persecutions of his imcle 
so great, that Tom really made a captive of him, which 
was his purpose, and carried him bodily into the Molitor 
camp. Before long Claude would have her own money, 
amounting to many millions, and Claude's husband must 
not be made an enemy of. 

Fritz went to see his uncle for the last time when Tom's 
certified cheque for fifty thousand dollars was paid over 
to him. 

" There's your money ! " Fritz said to him. " I hope 
you'll be as poor as I was some day. If you ever are, I'll 
see you in hell before 77/ give you a penny." 

Betterby in great glee took the cheque and to make 
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peace with his wife made her a present of it, the only 
money he had ever given her — probably because she 
had wheedled so much out of him for Fritz, from time 
to time — except what was required for her clothes and 
for household expenses. Mrs. Betterby went off imme- 
diately and invested it in the very safest four per cent, 
gilt-edged bonds she could find anywhere. 

And in the renewal of her family ties, with Fritz in- 
cluded in them, Claude's happiness became so complete, so 
full, that it seemed for a little while, like an inexhaustible 
spring, flowing and bubbling endlessly around her. 

The establishment which Tom had promised them was 
now the subject of many discussions. The Molitors had 
never had a country-place, their summers having been 
spent abroad, and their winters in the Fifth Avenue house, 
with the exception of occasional visits to the hotels of 
American resorts, and Tom thought that something in 
Westchester might be the thing, but Mrs. Tom pointed 
out to him that you couldn't do much in the country on 
thirty thousand a year, whereat Tom hastily abandoned 
his plan, and as neither Claude's tastes nor Farrington's 
inclined them to country life, after much searching they 
finally decided on a new little house just off Fifth Avenue 
in the upper eighties. It really was quite large; only 
small compared to the Molitor mansion. 

And then Tom opened his campaign. The first thing 
that happened was the absolute rout of the despot. His 
pet bill, which was to have been used with deadly effect 
against Tom, was defeated utterly. The despot couldn't 
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understand it and, stubbornly certain that there was some 
mistake somewhere, he had another one introduced inant- 
diately. This bill was defeated, too ! The despot in a 
towering rage started out to visit condign punishment on 
his lieutenants, but his lieutenants paid no attention to 
him. To his absolute stupefaction he saw that over night 
his powers had vanished. Like the regal panoply of the 
legendary king, long dead, at a touch the robes of his 
authority disappeared in dust. 

A stormy interview took place between the despot and 
his chief -of -staff, during which the despot, himself a most 
perfidious person, became so indignant at the perfidy of 
his chief -of -staff, that they came to blows. Neither was 
very much hurt and it ended there, so far as the despot 
was concerned; he was down and out. But a company 
was organized to make a straight and proper connection 
between the eastern and western sections of the Middle 
States road, a company with many valuable gifts from 
the legislature in the way of concessions and other things, 
and Tom saw to it that large blocks of stock in it were 
handed over to the chief -of -staff and many of his friends. 

This came later, but for a good while after the despot's 
fall, Tom's share in the proceedings had been so skilfully 
concealed, that even the despot and Betterby attributed the 
chief-of-staff's treachery, after the first heat of defeat had 
passed, simply to political ambition. They even made 
overtures to him, but the chief-of-staff (knowing that 
Tom had more to offer than they) would have nothing 
to do with them. 
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The danger which had threatened the Middle States 
Railroad having been removed, Tom started in to punish 
Betterby, — to punish him, and to put him where he would 
be incapable of harm. Tom didn't hurry; the whole 
thing had to be done by slow degrees, — his task, that of 
undermining Betterby financially, as he had undermined 
the despot politically, being the much more difficult of 
the two. Tom began by a series of small raids on the 
Betterby stocks; raids which were persisted in until the 
Betterby interests became irritable and Wall Street nerv- 
ous. Tom meant to keep this up for several months, but 
one stock, the joy, pride, mainstay and glory of Betterby 
and his friends, he never attacked at all; he left it 
severely alone, but he kept them busy using their money 
to take care of the various interests he did attack. There 
was nothing very alarming in this, just a kind of guerrilla 
warfare where no very great damage was done but, after 
the thing had been going on for weeks, the irritability of 
the Betterby crowd began to give way to angry exaspera- 
tion. They made one or two hasty and badly planned 
attempts at retaliation which resulted disastrously and, 
retreating sullenly, they found themselves once more en- 
gaged in the infuriating business of filling the small 
breaches which Tom's petty attacks went on remorselessly 
opening in their defences. 

Fritz having by this time been taken into the bosom of 
the Molitor family, Mrs. Betterby began to think that she 
ought to have the money back which she had loaned him 
to pay his hotel bill. The sum she had given Fritz, nearly 
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a thousand dollars, had been saved by the most resolute 
parsimony during a number of years. It was an accumu- 
lation of small amounts which she had succeeded in se- 
creting under the watchful eye of Betterby, who was very 
close fisted. Mrs. Betterby waited and as Fritz didn't re- 
fer to it she did. Fritz explained that he couldn't very 
well ask the Molitor family to pay his debts the moment 
he had become reconciled to them. Mrs. Betterby an- 
swered that that was all very well, but she wanted her 
money. When could he ask them? Fritz didn't know. 
Could he ask them next week? Fritz didn't think so. 
Week after next? Perhaps. In two weeks she spoke to 
him again but he hadn't done anything about it. Mrs. 
Betterby, according to custom, got angry and said such 
bitter things that Fritz got angry, too, and the interview 
ended in a regular quarrel. Fritz was rather relieved and 
didn't go there any more and Mrs. Betterby didn't get her 
money. But her resentment against Fritz had to be 
visited on somebody and as Harry Dudley was Fritz's 
friend, naturally it was visited on him. 

Mrs. Betterby, through representations on Fritz's part, 
had convinced Betterby that the man to paint their por- 
traits was, above all others, Harry Dudley. So Dudley 
got the order and began work on Mrs. Betterby at once ; 
Betterby was to follow. This was immediately after 
Fritz's marriage. Fritz had borrowed the money to pay 
his hotel bill for the first two months from Mrs. Betterby, 
but between then and Tom's coming to the rescue, an- 
other fell due and Fritz, in desperation, finally thought of 
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the commission which he was to get for getting Harry the 
order for the portraits of his uncle and aunt. To be 
sure the commission wouldn't, strictly speaking, be due 
him until Harry himself had been paid, but Fritz couldn't 
wait, and finally succeeded in getting it out of Harry in 
advance. Harry had asked originally ten thousand dol- 
lars for the two portraits but Betterby had beaten him 
down to six, so Fritz's commission at fifteen per cent, 
was nine hundred. Fritz had hard work getting it out 
of Harry, but by hard work he did, when Harry had 
barely begun, and before his aunt had asked for her 
money. Mrs. Betterby now started to make things un- 
pleasant for Harry. 

Never an easy subject, distracting Harry by talking 
incessantly, with an irritating cocksureness, but with a 
startling lack of real knowledge, on a great variety of 
subjects, she became more and more difficult after her 
quarrel with Fritz, deliberately goading Harry into fren- 
zies of nervousness. 

" Do I look like that ? " she would say, a provocative 
look in her eye that always made Harry feel like jump- 
ing up and strangling her, or, " That isn't where the 
wrinkles should come," alluding to her bodice, or, " You'll 
never get the color of that ribbon that way, by mixing 
all those colors. Let me give you a piece of it and you 
can run out and buy some paint to match." She was 
constantly interrupting, — insisting on changes in pose, 
changes in the drawing of a finger, changes in accessories, 
and making irritating criticisms and frank reflections on 
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Harry's ability as an artist, until they had a quarrel, whidi 
was what Mrs. Betterby had been spoiling for, and Harry 
next morning got a note from her countermanding their 
order on the ground that after giving Harry every op- 
portunity, she could not but feel that his capacity as a 
portrait painter was not of the quality that would ever 
be able to produce portraits of herself or her husband 
which would be in the least degree satisfactory to them. 
In spite of Harry's difficulties with Mrs. Betterby having 
been so extreme, the letter was a sad blow. He wasn't 
going to get six thousand dollars after all, which was 
more than he'd ever been paid before. He wasn't going 
to get anything. Business was bad just then. Tom's 
operations and other things had unsettled Wall Street and 
the smart people, in other words the stock brokers and 
the stock brokers' wives, weren't having their portraits 
painted. Consequently the nine hundred dollars that he 
had advanced to Fritz looked very large and he went to 
see Fritz about it. Fritz gave the same answer he'd given 
his aunt. *' Well, go and see your aunt then and see if 
you can't get her to change her mind," said Harry. " I've 
either got to go ahead with her or I've got to have the 
money I gave you." Although Fritz, in the course of his 
rather haphazard career, should have grown used to hav- 
ing people ask him for money, especially when it was 
theirs, he never had. It always roused a feeling of re- 
sentment ; it roused such a feeling now and he said : 

" You didn't give me any money that I wasn't entitled 
to. You were to pay me a commission if I got you the 
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order to paint my uncle and aunt's portraits. I got you 
the order and in doing so carried out my part of the bar- 
gain and my commission was due then. If you weren't 
able to hold your clients after you'd got 'em it wasn't my 
fault. It was up to you." 

Harry Dudley turned white with anger. 

" Then you won't go and see her ? " 

Fritz, not caring to let Harry know that he wasn't on 
speaking terms with his aunt any longer, replied, flat- 
footed, that he wouldn't. 

" And you don't intend to pay back the money I lent 
you?*' 

Fritz answered that he didn't, and added that so far 
as he was concerned the chapter was closed. 

** Good lord, but you are a rotter, Farrington," cried 
Harry, so thick with anger that he could hardly get the 
words out. " Kit sized you up about right when she said 
that the only thing you wanted friends for was for what 
you could get out of them. So the chapter is closed, is 
it? All right, but maybe we'll open another one." 

So Fritz quarrelled with the two best friends he had. 
He was rather glad of it. That was his nature. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

In Which Kit, Already a Forger, Adds to Her CrinUnd 
Record by Making Way With Barney 

When the nature of Pincus's idea became known in the 
studios and in the rendezvous of the artists of that quar- 
ter, and when the further knowledge arrived that both 
the idea and Pincus were being taken up by various 
wealthy or fashionable people, the artists were agitated. 
Everybody began painting with a hitherto unknown 
energy, stimulated by visions of one-man exhibitions, 
with long, analytical, delightfully important notices in 
the newspapers of the work of the exhibitor. From 
every studio came the sounds of industry, indicated by 
whistling and songs, and the smell of it indicated by the 
smell of fresh paint, mixed with the usual smell of tobac- 
co-smoke. The art of painting had suddenly assumed 
an importance to its devotees which it had never had 
before. Pincus, who had been looked upon generally 
as a queer, little, credulous, easygoing shopkeeper, who 
kept a shop where it was no trouble at all to get academy 
board, or paints, or megilp, or brushes, on tick, by any 
sort of hard luck story, was discovered to have qualities 
never before dreamed of, although there were a few who 
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claimed to have always felt that there was that some- 
thing in Pincus which is invariably, it is said, present in 
those destined to greatness. 

The details of Pincus's scheme reached them in shapes 
distended and magnified, but in no way calculated to abate 
their approval. It was said that Pincus had at different 
times with a perfectly supernatural display of oratory, 
so bewitched the said rich and fashionable people, that 
they had given thousands and thousands without reserve 
into his hands for the development of his ideas. A 
magnificent building was to be begun at once which was 
to be the place of exchange between them, the artists, and 
the whole country. Here every purchaser in the United 
States would repair, to come in personal touch with the 
painters of pictures. It wasn't going to cost anything to 
hold an exhibition of your stuff, it wasn't going to cost 
anything to frame it, or to hang it, or to get it to the 
galleries, or to get it away again, or to sell it, and all the 
money realized from sales, except the bare cost of the 
canvas and colors by which the painting was produced, 
was to be clean profit. In a few months all the dealers 
would be shutting up shop. The thing was talked about 
in the papers. A number of newspaper representatives 
tried unsuccessfully to get hold of Pincus, and inter- 
viewed instead, half a dozen artists who knew nothing 
about the scheme at all, but who were very glad to hold 
forth on the subject. Gerald Anthony, who for some 
strange reason had not previously been called upon by 
the reporters, seized this opportunity to summon them to 
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his studio to courteously call their attention to certain 
errors in the published statements of the artists, errors 
no doubt caused by imperfect information available at the 
time of the interview, which he, as temporary chairman 
of the New Gallery Society, wished to correct. Upon 
the appearance of this interview, the artists interviewed 
in the first place were again approached by the reporters 
and a series of second interviews appeared in which they 
stated quite as courteously as Mr. Anthony had, that what 
Mr. Anthony had taken to be statements based on mis- 
information were really simply in the nature of ideas, 
bearing on the organization and management of such a 
scheme as the proposed New Gallery, which their long 
experience as artists had suggested to them. There had 
been no intention to give the impression that they were 
au c our ant with the aims of Mr. Anthony's Society. 
Another interview appeared after this, with Mr. Anthony, 
apologizing for inferring that the artists had assumed 
a knowledge of the affairs of the society which they did 
not possess, and after that another interview appeared 
with the artists in which they accepted Mr. Anthony's 
apology. It was all very delightful and dignified, but it 
led to trouble later; and the artists could be seen going 
about with an air of added importance. Anthony must 
have got fully six columns of free advertising matter out 
of it, and some of the artists became so enamoured of 
publicity, by these unaccustomed tastes of it, that they 
thought seriously of giving up art and going into poli- 
tics. Among all this chorus of praise, approval and eager 
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hopefulness which ascended at this time there was but 
one discordant note. This note was uttered by W. Wil- 
liam Turner. Turner had had an interview with Mrs. 
Betterby from which he emerged somewhat dizzy and 
extremly discontented. W. WiUiam, hearing that the 
meeting had been held after all, had, heartened by indig- 
nation and armed with Kit's note, called on Mrs. Betterby 
for an explanation. He got it. Mrs. Betterby didn't 
know or care who wrote the note but she did know 
(Cynthia had told her, thinking it a good opportunity 
to eliminate Turner) that he, Turner, had put a notice in 
the paper, using her name to advertise himself, and that 
she no longer wanted his help. 

Turner was very bitter toward the Society after that, 
because he realized that after having had the good fortune 
to be asked in on the ground floor, as the saying is, he 
had shut himself out again by his own blunder. 

In the club, ambition flared up too, and the room was 
full of easels whose owners didn't happen to own studios. 
Hardly anybody drank anything any more, which was 
lucky because Stubbs had become so fired by the prospect 
of becoming a real exhibitor that his old passion for 
keeping bar was followed by a revulsion of feeling against 
it and he could hardly be induced to act in his old 
capacity. 

Pincus was delighted by all these signs of success, but 
his delight was mitigated by certain drawbacks. The 
artists, without exception, realizing how much Pincus 
was doing, or trying to do, for them, determined to 
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patronize him, and him only; and an avalanche of orders 
suddenly began to come in ; orders by letter, by telephone 
and by personal appeal. The worst of it was that most 
of them were accompanied by requests that the arti- 
cles ordered be charged. Pincus was in a quandary. 
He was feeling more and more the need of money 
himself, but the future, as far as the gallery was con- 
cerned, looked so promising to him, that he decided to 
go on for a time at least, and trust to the future to see 
him out of his troubles. If his paints and brushes 
lay idle in the shop they certainly wouldn't make any 
money for him, while if they were charged up in the books 
with his profit added, and collections should improve, he 
would be very glad that he had sold them. 

At this time Pincus was an entirely solvent little shop- 
keeper. His assets, including his stock, his outstanding 
accounts, which were many and small and which in time, 
probably, could all be collected, and a small capital which 
he had accumulated in the years when he was really mak- 
ing a little money, would more than meet his debts. 

But for some time past, instead of finding each year 
that his capital had increased, he found that it had dimin- 
ished, and at a rate which would cause it to vanish alto- 
gether inside of another year if things didn't improve. 
The hope which buoyed him up was the dream which he 
dreamed night and day, of sitting at his desk in his 
little office in the new galleries of the New Gallery, at 
a weekly salary of twenty-five dollars, engaged in his 
managerial duties. If his dream didn't come true, he 
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didn't know what would happen. He knew that his busi- 
ness couldn't last much longer. The next best thing to 
managing the gallery was to go away to old Passevant's 
house and learn to be a farmer, but he wouldn't have 
money enough to do that. 

Thinking of Passevant's house one day made him re- 
member that Fortescue had never sent for Passevant's 
pictures. He had forgotten again. 

" Well ! " said Pincus. " I'm going to get them taken 
away myself. If anything should happen here it would 
only complicate things." He had noticed once or twice 
of late that a picture of Passevant's had been sold at a 
price which had startled him, and without waiting to 
notify Fortescue he put them in a storage warehouse, fire- 
proof, in Fortescue's name, and got a receipt for them. 
He intended to give Fortescue the receipt, but forgot 
about it. 

The day he sent them away, he went to the store very 
early in the morning. The van was to come at nine and 
he had to finish cleaning and packing them. It was six 
when he got there and let himself in. He pulled up the 
front shades to light the shop, and then going around be- 
hind the counter, he almost stepped on Barney who was 
lying on a pile of sacking he had evidently brought up 
from the cellar. 

" Barney I " exclaimed Pincus, " what are you doing 
here?" 

Barney replied by bursting into tears. 

This display of emotion was so absolutely foreign to 
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Barney's usual manner that Pincus was genuinely con- 
cerned. 

" Why, Barney, what is it ? " he repeated. 

" It's me mother ! " Barney finally succeeded in saying. 
" She's g-g-gone away ! " 

" Gone away ! Where's she gone ? " 

" I don't know ! " wailed Barney. " S-she's g-gone 
away and left me ! " 

So the drunken harridan was gone. She was worse 
than no mother at all to Barney and at times she beat 
him but, because in all the world she was his only tie, he 
felt lonely without her, he wept for her and wanted her 
back again. 

Barney stood there, his face resting on his tattered 
coatsleeve which in turn rested on the counter. Snuf- 
flings and sobs shook his body. And Pincus looked at 
that body, looked at its smallness and frailness, at Bar- 
ney's pale ear which showed above his arm, at his thin 
neck, at this ill-nourished, weak, untutored child, badly 
equipped, left alone to fight it out, doomed, unless help 
came, to live alone in the big world, in the big dark nights 
in coldness, in hunger, with no one to put an arm about, 
to tell things to trustfully, to be loving to, and in a vague 
way he thought of the sacred rights of the child which so- 
ciety so brutally ignores, thought of all the Barneys that 
the world brings into the world and then forgets, and for 
a moment his own plans and hopes seemed outrageous. 
It seemed to him that there should be no art, no producers 
of art, no thought of, nor appreciation of art, no time 
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for art, while one child stood weeping, with his indubi- 
table rights forgotten. Pincus turned quickly and a lump 
came into his throat. 

" When did she go, Barney ? " And he patted Barney's 
head. 

" Four days ago I " said Barney, as well as he was able. 
" She moved out while I was here. Mrs. Dubanzi told 
me. She lives across the hall. The whole place was 
empty and locked up ! " 

" What did she do that for ? " Pincus asked. Barney's 
pay had been a help. 

" I think she's got married ! " said Barney. " They 
was a feller comin' to see her. He didn't want me. And 
so-so she left me ! " And Barney's tears flowed again. 

" And have you been sleeping here every night ? " 

Barney nodded, without lifting his head. 

"Why didn't you tell me?" 

Barney didn't answer. 

" Didn't you Zt*^ to tell?" 

Barney between sobs said, " No, I didn't ! " And 
Pincus understood that pride had kept him silent. 

" Now, don't worry ! " he said in a loud, cheerful but 
somewhat husky voice, still patting Barney's head. 
" We'll fix you all right. Wash your face, the first thing, 
and then go out and get some breakfast. Here's some 
money for it ; and then we'll see what can bq done ! " 

Barney washed his face in silence and went out, and 
Pincus with a sigh went to work. When Barney re- 
turned, his work was finished and he in turn went out for 
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breakfast, getting back in time to deliver Fortescue's 
canvases to the storage men. This done, he left Barney 
in charge and hurried down to the studio. 

Pincus had been going there a good deal of late. In 
former days, after he had had his walk and dined at 
Hans's he used to go to his room and read. His tastes 
were catholic and he selected his books according to their 
price, at the second-hand book shop which he always 
patronized. That was in the beginning. In the begin- 
ning, conversations something like the following would 
take place : 

" Good evening, Mr. Hood," the old bookseller would 
say. He knew no more about books than Barney, and 
took no more interest in them. " Good evening ; what 
can I do for you to-day ? " 

" You haven't had any books come in about painting, 
have you ? " Pincus would ask. 

" Let me see, I believe I have ! " And the old man 
began a lengthy search among a pile which lay on the 
floor. At last he rose in triumph, holding one in his hand 
which he struck against a corner of a bookshelf to knock 
the dust from its covers. "Here it is." Pincus ad- 
vanced eagerly. " ' House and Carriage Painters' Guide 
and Manual, London, 1856.' " read the old man. " Til 
sell it for twenty-five cents." 

Pincus was sorely disappointed. "Funny he should 
be so stupid ! " he said to himself. " I've bought books 
on painting here before," and he said aloud, " I don't mean 
that kind of painting : I mean about artists and pictures." 
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" No, I haven't Mr. Hood, but here's a couple of cheap 
books and big too ! " and he held up two fat volumes. 

They're only fifteen cents ! " 

What are they ? " Pincus asked and the old book- 
seller, who didn't know, looked inside. 

" One's the ' Sermons of the Rev. Leviticus Leonard,' 
and one's * The Flora and Fauna of the State of Georgia.' 
Big books for the money and one's got pictures in it." 

Pincus bought them and read every word of them just 
for the pleasure of reading ; but later, by mere chance, he 
bought a translation of Dumas' Trots Mousquetaires, and 
a veritable new world opened before him. For a time he 
read Dumas; then, thanks to Dumas, he began to read 
histories of England and France. Some of these his- 
tories devoted space to the intellectual development of 
the countries dealt with. He read all kinds of things. 
It was surprising how much he got through in the course 
of a year, because he read laboriously with a finger follow- 
ing the line, but he tried to understand every line he read, 
and to remember. He never talked about his reading 
and nobody suspected it. He felt rather shy about it, as 
if people might think, if he mentioned it, that he was 
showing off. 

But of late, since he had been drawn more often out 
of his quiet corner, and the peace and security of his old 
humdrum life had given way to business worries, and the 
excitement incidental to the launching of the Idea, he had 
found that his taste for reading had largely disappeared 
and, knowing that he was always sure to find either Chris 
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or Litchfield at home, and that he was always welcome, 
he used to go to the studio very often. Kit was often 
there, too, but never in the evenings now, of course, ex- 
cept on Sundays, because her engagement at the theatre 
had begun. 

Kit, Litchfield and Chris were all in the studio when 
Pincus arrived, and Litchfield and Chris were arguing 
about a statement that Chris had just made that not only 
did the world owe more to its artists than to any other 
class or profession of men, but that art was the only last- 
ing thing which man produces. That governments, re- 
ligions, societies, habits and inventions change, and dis- 
appear, and of all the achievements of man, art only is 
permanent, and but for the materials by which it is ex- 
pressed, eternal. 

"What do you think. Pine?" asked Litchfield, after 
the subject qf Chris's thesis had been explained to him. 

" I think Chris is pretty near right, more's the pity," 
said Pincus, " but something happened this morning that 
made me feel that we're all too busy with art, or making 
money, or having a good time," and he told them about 
Barney. 

"Bring him here!" said Kit, "Poor little waif. Til 
take care of him." 

" But this isn't any orphan asylum ! " said Pincus. " I 
thought of having his mother arrested! " 

" You shan't do anything of the kind ! A fat lot of 
good you'll do poor Barney, if you make his mother take 
him when she doesn't want him." Kit suddenly burst 
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into one of her hearty, ringing laughs. " Look at Qiris 
and Dan'l ! They're looking at each other as much as to 
say, ' It isn't her studio ! ' I know it isn't, but if you'll let 
Barney come, I'll promise to look after him and I'll 
promise to cook your Sunday dinner for you every single 
week ! " Kit knew that this would make a powerful ap- 
peal to them. She had cooked once or twice for them 
before, and they knew what she could do. 

" There isn't any bed for him," said Litchfield. 
" I've got a cot that you can have," replied Pincus. 
I suppose he's glad she's gone," Chris said. 
Glad ! " cried Kit. " How'd you like to lose your 
mother ? " 

'* I don't know ; I never had one," said Chris, " but his 
mother wasn't any good. A drunken sot, that's all ! " 

" Suppose she was f She was the only mother he had I 
What has he got now ? He had a position in the world 
then ! He had an address ! Look here I want ten dollars 
to spend on Barney. I know Dan hasn't got a cent so I 
won't ask him, but if you will give me three and Mr. 
Pincus three, I'll contribute the rest myself." 

No, you won't," said Dan, " I've got a job." 
A job ! " cried Kit. " Really ! What is it ? " 
I'll tell you later," said Dan, " but what do you want 
ten dollars for Barney for ? It would buy him a regular 
trousseau." 

" That's what I want it for, but it won't get any too 
much. He's got to be clean if he's going to live here. , Of 
course as Mr. Pincus gives him some kind of a stipend 
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he'll have to pay his board. What does he get, Mr. 
Pincus?" 

Two and a half a week," Pincus replied. 
We'll put it in the bank for him, eh, Chris ? " said 
Dan, and Chris nodded. 

"Thank goodness, to-morrow's Sunday. He'll have 
to sleep in your place one more night, Mr. Pincus, if you 
won't mind, and then if you'll bring him around here at 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning I'll be ready for him. 
Tell him to cheer up." And Kit, collecting the money, 
went out. 

Pincus and Barney arrived at the studio next morning 
promptly at ten. Kit had been there for an hour, getting 
the water hot, and making preparations for midday din- 
ner. Barney was turned over to her and she took him up 
stairs and led him into the bathroom. 

" Now, Barney, the first thing you must do, is to take 
off all your clothes, fold them up, wrap them tightly in that 
paper, shoes, stockings and all, even your hat; tie the 
bundle good and tight and put it outside the door. After 
that you must take a bath." 

'* Yes'm," said Barney humbly. 

"Look at my hands," said Kit. "Do you see how 
clean they are? You're not to stop until every indi 
from the top of your head to the tip ends of your toes is 
as clean as they are. " 

" Yes'm," said Barney, again. 

Kit descended to the studio and presently asked Dan 
to go up and see if there wasn't a bundle on the floor 
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outside the bathroom door. If there was, to please bring 
it down. In a moment he appeared with it. 

" Put it in the stove," commanded Kit ; " it*s Barney's 
old things." And under her supervision Dan, with 
the aid of the poker, assisted in their incineration. Pres- 
ently Barney opened the bathroom door and called. 

" All right," answered Kit. " Go into the next room 
and on the bed you'll find some new clothes, which you're 
to put on. When you are dressed come down to the 
studio and by that time dinner will be ready." 

When Barney, feeling very shy in his new clothes, crept 
downstairs, and, with a shamefaced expression, took 
his seat beside Kit, he was so transformed that it made 
everybody uncomfortable. His cleanness emphasized 
the pallor of his skin and his general look of mal-nutri- 
tion, his new clothes gave him an awkward look, and, Kit 
having forgotten to give him a comb, his hair stood 
on end, completely changing his appearance. But after 
the first shock of surprise, he was left to his dinner and 
soon became completely occupied with it. He ate and ate 
until Pincus, Chris, and Dan got tired and got up, but 
Kit stayed with him. Kit plied him with food but after 
a time she saw that a deep drowsiness seemed to be over- 
coming him. 

" Are you sleepy? " she asked. 

Barney nodded, already half asleep and Kit took him 
upstairs. 

" Now," she said, " get undressed, shut your blinds 
to keep the light out, open your window wide, go to bed 
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and sleep as long as you like." He slept until Monday 
morning and when he woke a different Barney opened his 
eyes. He, too, had found friends, had found a refug« 
and a heavy weight had been lifted from his soul. 

The three men were sitting gloomily around the stove 
when Kit came downstairs again triumphantly and ex- 
claimed : 

Now do you see what soap and water will do? " 
What have you done with that boy ? " Chris remon- 
strated, " WeVe been talking about it ! We were just 
saying that we considered Barney one of the unique mem- 
bers of our circle, a real joy, and you, what with washing 
part of him away and burning part of him up, have de- 
molished him completely. That boy upstairs isn't Barney. 
Pincus says that he feels as if he'd lost his dearest friend." 

" You've done away with Barney, that's certain," said 
Dan ; " if I should see him in the street to-morrow I 
wouldn't recognize him." 

"Well, you're not good at recognizing people you 
know," Kit retorted, " nor Chris either," whereat Pincus 
cried, laughingly, 

" That's one on you, all right ! " 

Dan and Chris had gone to see Kit's debut By getting 
to the doors of the Family Circle entrance very early, and 
by taking part in a mad dash up four very long flights of 
stairs, a feat which deprived Dan of breath for fully half 
an hour, they succeeded in getting front seats. The 
stage being so far away and the chorus being dressed al- 
ways exactly alike, it was hard to find Kit, at first ; but at 
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last they identified her as being third from the left on the 

front row, and after that, when she was on the stage, 

they had no eyes for anybody else. " Isn't she pretty, 

though ! " Chris would say, and Dan would answer, 

" Prettiest woman in the show, and doesn't she dance 

well?" "Wonderfully well," Chris would reply and 

they felt very proud of her and of themselves as they 

waited at the stage entrance for her. They were to have 

a bite at Hans's, to celebrate the occasion, and Pincus was 

to meet them there. Pincus had gone too, but had taken 

a seat in the first gallery. Kit was rather excited and full 

of questions when they sat down to supper. How had 

she acted? Had she seemed very nervous? Had the 

costumes been becoming to her? 

" We both said you were the prettiest girl in the show 
a^d the gracefuUest, didn't we, Chris?" said Dan, and 
Pincus added : 

" It was pretty stupid of them not to put you in the 
front row." 

Dan looked at him as if he had lost his senses. 

'* Not in the front row ! What are you talking about ? 

Of course she was in the front row ! " And then his jaw 

dropped, for Kit had broken into a gale of laughter. He 

and Chris had been looking at some one else the whole 

evening. Instead of being the third from the left in the 

front row she had been fourth from the right in the 

second. Dan and Chris had to stand a lot of chafJ for 

this but the very next night they went again so that they 

could really feel and say that they had seen her. 
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" Well, it wasn't necessary for us actually to see you 
to know that what Dan says is true," said Chris, when 
he got a chance. " You'll be a musical comedy star be- 
fore you know it." 

''Musical comedy? No, thank you," answered Kit; 
" legitimate comedy perhaps. 1*11 get a chance in that 
before long; you'll see. I'm trying now. Of course, it 
won't be any better than my present job at first, but it 
will be a step in the right direction. You know," said 
Kit, with her face shining, " it seems to me that if I 
should go out now and look towards the East I would see 
a rosy light on the horizon. It wouldn't be the sun, be- 
cause it's only twelve o'clock. It would be a token that 
the future is to be very bright for all of us." She looked 
out of the corner window by which she was sitting, — the 
others involuntarily following her example, — and as they 
were looking, that foundry, or blast furnace somewhere 
near the river, which for years illuminated at intervals 
the East Side and may do so yet, chose to light up, with a 
sudden glow, the eastern sky. Everybody had seen it 
before, but it suited them to take it as an omen, and Kit 
went on, " You see we're all just starting on new roads, 
— Chris and Dan together in the studio, Mr. Pincus with 
his gallery, and I with my stage career. One must al- 
ways encourage one's future you know, so let's drink to 
it." Kit put her hands together and raising her eyes 
she said softly. "Oh, future! Dear, kind future! Be 
good to us ; to Mr. Pincus, to Chris, to Dan Litchfield and 
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to me ! '* and she raised her glass and drank, as did the 
others. 

That evening was just as pleasant to Chris as the one 
when he had first dined there with them and the young 
art critic looked at Pincus through his tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles more appealingly than ever. 

Fortescue had told Pincus about Claude's elopement 
and Pincus had told Chris. Chris might have seen it 
in the papers, — Kit did, — but he rarely read them. Kit 
wondered how he would take it, but he never spoke of it. 

It had made him miserable, there's no denying that, but 
for two reasons it hadn't at this period borne on him as 
heavily as it might have, although quite heavily enough. 
One reason was that he was happy in his new life as he 
had never been before. He knew what it was to feel 
that the future was secure for Jiim if only for a month, 
and that he had friends, — that he had at last one small 
place in the social fabric, — that he was no longer a wan- 
derer. Another was that he had begun to know another 
woman. The fascination of Claude's position still filled 
him, and the bitterness of her humiliation of him. But 
Kit had come to stand with her sometimes in his thoughts. 
They stood side by side. He thought of one and then the 
other while he worked. He could consider Kit without 
an emotion except that of comradeship, but Claude still 
thrilled him. Kit was to him rosy with health, brilliant 
with the sparkle of effervescing vitality, Claude beauti- 
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ful, subtle and hard to understand. Kit's eyes shone 
with the excitement of youth and the joy of living. 
Claude's revealed depths which he could not fathom. 
Kit was of his own place in life, a place of small realities 
but of great possibilities, of endeavors and hopes. Claude 
of a station where all the possibilities had become pos- 
sible, where life and all that it held was hers for the wish- 
ing for it. Kit would, he thought, give much and ask 
little. Claude would demand all and give her favors 
with a sparing hand, and in that thought, too, there was 
a fascination which he could not escape. Then for a 
time Chris would forget to think about either of them. 
Dan was making a little money, drawing political 
cartoons for an ambitious young Socialist who had just 
started a weekly, and they would pass many hours work- 
ing together in the studio. At these times Dan often 
spoke of his past fortunes and the sudden stoppage of 
his oil well. 

/' That expert," he would say, " sat down and started in 
to tell me, that taking the lay of the land into considera- 
tion, the geological formation of the district, the char- 
acter of the surrounding oil fields, the previous output, 
pressure, etc., etc., of my well, there was no possible reason 
why it should stop. In fact it couldn't stop ! and when I 
said, * but ifs stopped,' he got mad and I thought he was 
going to contradict me." 
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CHAPTER XIV 
fn Which Chris Receives a Summons from His Princess 

Cynthia Sheldon sat one afternoon in one of the 
:hintz-covered armchairs in her cosy drawing-room. She 
leld a book which she essayed to read from time to time, 
md from time to time she glanced down into the street 
:hrough the filmy folds of point d' esprit which draped her 
windows. A blazing fire of soft coal burned in the grate 
md shone in the well-polished brasses of the fireplace, 
md from without there entered the room clear reflections 
from the snow-covered street and the clear sound at the 
noment of sleigh-bells, a most unusual, welcome and 
:heery sound. Down the street the setting sun shot 
frosty, silver-gilt rays and the crunching noise made in 
:he snow by the wheels of passing vehicles showed that 
3Ut of doors it was very cold. 

But it was not cold in Cynthia Sheldon's drawing- 
room. The fire burned so brightly, dancing, too, on 
svery polished surface, and the room looked so warmly 
rich in its ruddy glow that, viewing it with an expression 
Df pensive affection, she determined not to light the lamps 
when Edwin Fortescue came in for tea. Pincus had 
supplied Fortescue with an excuse for coming often, 
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which he had lacked before. Perhaps, considering For- 
tescue's shyness where Cynthia was concerned, even this 
excuse would not have been doing its present very good 
service, had not Cynthia, herself, without Fortescue real- 
izing it in the least, suggested the use of it. 

An attractive woman who has reached thirty-five and 
who is still a spinster, is an enigma to most men, but the 
answer in Cynthia Sheldon's case was, and in many others 
probably is, a very simple one, — she had never met a 
man whom she would like to marry. She had had many 
friends among men, and got from them the pleasure one 
may get from any healthy human friendship, but when, 
as had happened more than once, a tender masculine 
note began to make itself heard, a strange, powerful dis- 
taste arose in her, an active repulsion, and the tender 
note was heard no more in her drawing-room nor was 
the utterer of it again seen there. But with Fortescue it 
was different, different for the first time in her life. At 
times she wished that she could hear what his tender note 
might be like, but it seemed to her, and she smiled half 
petulantly and half amusedly as she thought of it, that 
Fortescue, with his unconquerable modesty, would never 
sound it, unless encouraged to a degree which her own 
reserve would hardly permit. But she liked to have him 
come with his quiet, dog-like, adoring, impersonal atti- 
tude. She had begun to wonder if she didn't crave some- 
thing which it was beyond the power of friendship alone 
to give, and to wonder if it was in Fortescue that she 
might find it. 
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Thinking of Fortescue, Cynthia had first let her book 
rest on her knee and now, bending forward, she looked 
again out of the window. Fortescue was just turning 
the corner, and getting up, she touched the bell. This 
process had been repeated so often of late, that the ser- 
vants downstairs knew what was wanted and a maid, 
saying, " Mr. Fortescue's coming, Fm sure," began to 
make hasty preparations over the tea-tray. 

Fortescue came into the rich room, into the rich beauty 
of its occupant, with the feeling, which he always ex- 
perienced, that for an hour he was to be comfortable and 
happy to a degree which he had never imagined. Ac- 
customed, partly by a natural habit of life and partly by 
a lack of much instinct for creature comforts, to a 
Spartan simplicity, he looked about him, at this interior, 
at the warmth, color, softness, ease and comfort of it, 
coming as he had through the cold, straight from his own 
room, with a kind of wondering and eager appreciation 
and yet with no understanding of how it was all done, 
which arrested Cynthia's attention. 

She held his hand for a moment. 

" Your hands are cold," she said. " Sit here by the 
fire. Have you come far ? " 

" From my own place," he answered, sinking into a 
chair of a softness such as he had never noticed anywhere 
else. "A matter of a couple of miles I should think. 
But I'm not cold; the air is so brisk it makes the blood 
tingle." 

" Do you know," remarked Cynthia and her question 
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was prompted by his wondering look around her room, 
" that you have never told me about the place you live in. 
I don't even know where it is. When I write it is to your 
club. Come, here is tea, and you must tell me all about 
it." 

Fortescue smiled. " What would you think of it, I 
wonder ? " 

" It is a very complete, snug and comfortable bachelor's 
apartment, I suppose," said Cynthia. 

" No." 

"Rooms?" 

" No." 

"Well, what then?" 

" One room." 

*' One room ! Edwin ! Are you so very poor ? " 

" Not so very poor and not at all rich, but if you should 
see it you would understand why I have only one. The 
walls are covered from top to bottom with pictures and 
there are others standing on the floor." 

"Of course! I knew that that was one of your hob- 
bies. Haven't you any room for the other? " 

" Oh, yes, you would see a few gun-cases too, but I 
think they are mostly under the bed. You see the house 
where I live is a lodging-house. It is kept by a woman 
who lets furnished rooms. It isn't an uncommon thing 
for me to be away for a year or two, and as I don't give up 
my quarters, I must have something cheap. When I go 
away, I lock the door and I feel sure that when I get back 
I shall find things just as I left them." 
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" I'm sure," said Cjmthia, " that in spite of your pic- 
tures it's a very dreary place. Have you got a comfor- 
table bed ? " she demanded. 

"I — I think so," answered Fortescue. 

" Easy chairs ? " 

" One," said Fortescue, " but compared to this it's 
quite hard." 

" And everything smells of tobacco smoke, and in cold 
weather if you want to get warm, you have to go some- 
where else. I'm sure I know exactly what it's like." 

" Compared with this, it isn't comfortable, neither is 
any place for that matter. If I lived in a place like this, 
so soft, somehow, and still, and absolutely restful, I'm 
sure that T should grow to be very lazy." Fortescue 
settled himself still further down in his chair. 

" I don't believe you could be lazy, Edwin," she an- 
swered. 

"I thought you thought that I was never anything 
else. Do you remember telling me that I did nothing but 
play?" 

*' But that was before I tmderstood. I thought your 
travelling was mostly the ordinary thing. The usual 
round in Europe, which so many stupid people do so 
stupidly every year." 

" Thanks very much," said Fortescue. 

" I'm not going to tell you that of course I didn't in- 
clude you among the stupid people. How stupid of you 
to think so! But while I did think you lazy, at one 
time, I don't any more. The way you've worked for 
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Mr. Pincus would prove it for one thing. Did you bring 
your list ? " 

Fortescue drew a small memorandum book from 
pocket. 

"Just a moment," said Cynthia, "until I get a 
sheet of paper, and then as you read the names I'll put 
them down in two columns, one to be for our friends dxA^i^ 
one for Mrs. Betterby's. Your list is made up of actual|tte3 
members, isn't it ? " She turned on one silk-shaded elec- 
tric lamp. " All right, I'm ready." 

Fortescue began to read and Cynthia began to write p 
down each name as he read it, but partly through not|i< 
knowing all of the ladies on Fortescue's list, and partly b 
from uncertainty as to a few others, whether they were I 
really friends or enemies, she found that a third column p 
was necessary. This was unfortunate because their ob- 
ject was to ascertain how many new members would 
be required to give them a majority, 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed Cynthia. " Here are ten names 
I don't know anything about. If we don't count them at 
all, Mrs. Betterby has a majority of ten, and with them, 
if they're friends of hers, a majority of twenty." 

"And if they're friends of ours, then we're even!" 

"Yes, but I'm pretty sure they're not. I must find 
out somehow." The door bell sounded somewhere be- 
low. " Who can it be, I wonder? " Cynthia got up im- 
patiently and lighted the rest of the lamps and in a mo- 
ment the maid announced the Misses Fortune. Cynthia's 
impatience disappeared; she had heard Mrs. Betterby's 
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castigation of Miss Jane when the latter, through her 
fatal curiosity, had lost the opportunity of putting Mrs. 
Betterby's name before the meeting as a candidate for the 
presidency of the New Gallery Association, and she had 
seen both Miss Jane and her sister go down the Betterby 
steps with back-bones held rigidly erect. Information 
might surely be gained from this quarter, and she pro- 
ceeded to ask them point-blank what she wanted to know. 
Miss Jane and Miss Ann answered eagerly, with every 
evidence of goodwill. Each name was discussed, with 
the result that while two must be reckoned with as decided 
adherents of Mrs. Betterby's, the other eight, who were 
at first inclined towards Mrs. Betterby but whom the 
Miss Fortunes knew personally, intimately indeed, would 
probably be glad to vote on Pincus's side, once the real 
situation was explained to them. It happened that these 
eight formed the band of mercenaries recruited by the 
Misses Jane and Ann on Mrs. Betterby's promise that she 
would pay their fees, but they thought it prudent not to 
mention this fact to Cynthia and Fortescue. 

" Then will you help us ? " cried Cynthia, brightly. 
" That will be splendid. Let me see, that will give Mrs. 
Betterby fifty-two votes and ourselves forty-eight. Then 
that puts us only four behind. How many more mem- 
bers should we get, Edwin ? " 

" Fifteen at least," said Fortescue, " to guard against 
the unexpected. If possible, twenty; but isn't Mrs. Bet- 
terby still recruiting, too ? " 

" We don't think so," answered Miss Jane, " because 
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she will count on a majority of twenty. Still, of course, 
it will be better to get all we can." 

" And now that the holidays are over we must get to 
work again. Some fresh tea, Shaw," Cynthia said to the 
maid, who had come in, in response to her summons. 

Miss Jane and Miss Ann did full justice to Cynthia's 
bread and butter and cake and, before they had quite fin- 
ished, the maid announced Mrs. Fritz Farrington, and 
Claude came in. Fortescue, who hadn't seen her since 
her marriage, thought that she had changed in some subtle 
way. In a way which, fond of her as he was, caused him 
some vague uneasiness, caused him to feel that he must, 
as her friend, contrive to show her that a friend was close 
at hand, if she should want one. This faint apprehension 
of his had not arisen from any outward indication on 
Claude's part. She was the same Claude, with her ele- 
gant, dangerous restraint of manner and voice, but For- 
tescue thought that something about her mouth had 
changed, about her exquisite lips, and that in her eyes, 
those beautiful, deep pools of violet light, some new ex- 
pression shone, as if some new knowledge had dawned 
to them, knowledge fraught, perhaps, with pain, perhaps 
with terror. 

This feeling did not pass and as she rose to go he got 
up as well. It was quite dark by now He must see if he 
could take tea with Cynthia again, when perhaps their 
tete-d-tete would not be interrupted. Miss Jane and Miss 
Ann were going too. 

" Might I come again to-morrow ? " he asked in a low 
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>ice, as he said good-bye. " There are other things — " 
r felt a faint pressure of the hand. " Yes," said Cyn- 
ia ; " come early." She detained the Misses Jane and 
tin for a moment, with intention perhaps, and Fortescue 
*xmd himself in the street alone with Claude. He did 
^t wish, somehow, to leave her, and she gave him an ex- 
ise for not doing so, by saying at once : 
** Come and let me show you our new house; it*s only a 

Fortescue assented readily and Claude went on, '* It 
tx't quite finished yet. It was partly furnished when we 
ok it and Tve been getting more, but it's livable, at any 
*te. I want to see if you like it." 

A walk of ten minutes brought them there, and Claude 
•d him upstairs to a sitting-room on the second floor, 
umished with a kind of rich and sombre taste. For- 
escue would hardly have called it livable, judging it by a 
comparison with Cynthia's drawing-room. 

Qaude called his attention to various pieces which she 
lad purchased, but in an entirely perfunctory way, as if 
ler interest in the task of setting up an establishment 
i her own had vanished, provided it had ever been pres- 
nt, and at last, to conceal occasional lapses on her part 
ito what seemed to him a kind of unhappy preoccupa- 
on, Fortescue began a whimsical account of the progress 
f the New Gallery movement and its intrigues, half 
linful, half humorous, until he succeeded in bringing a 
nile to her face. 

'* You're giving the humorous side of it, Uncle Edwin. 
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But you're trying to do good just the same." Then 
with a change of expression, she added, " I wish / could. 
Do you know that all my life I've never thought of any 
one except myself, that as I look back I can hardly think 
of a time when I haven't been scheming to get something 
out of the family whether it was right that I should have 
it or not? You get punished for that kind of selfishness 
sometimes." 

" It's a kind of selfishness very common to the young, 
Claude. I don't think it's a very bad kind," answered 
Fortescue ; " it's the kind that people outgrow." 

" Perhaps," said Claude. 

" Come and help us," suggested Fortescue. 

Claude looked at him almost contemptuously. " Help 
you get new members? I'm afraid it wouldn't help fne 
much." 

" I'm sure we need help much more than you do, 
Claude," answered Fortescue; ** you haven't Mrs. Bet- 
terby as an antagonist. But we all need friends at times, 
and luckily most of us have them. One or two at least 
that may be counted on." 

Claude looked at him quickly for a moment. For a 
moment she said nothing and then, facing him, 

"Oh!" she explained, "by the way, I want Chris 
Mallory 's address. Write it down, will you please ? I'm 
going to buy some of his pictures." 

" I'm sure that will be a good deed, Claude." 
Is he so poor? " she asked. 
Very poor," Fortescue answered. 
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*'Then it will make me very happy!'' she exclaimed. 
She paused for a moment and then said, " Uncle Edwin, 
stay to dinner to-night, won't you ? " There was a note 
in her voice which touched him and, as he hesitated, she 
came up to him with an assumption of the wheedling man- 
ner she used to use when she was a child, saying, " Please ! 
Please! Til ask Cynthia to come too!" and before he 
could answer, she hurried out of the room returning in a 
few moments to say that she had had Cynthia on the tele- 
phone and that she would be there in half an hour. " You 
needn't bother to dress," she added, " because poor Fritz 
is so tired when he gets home that he won't want to, and 
he'll be quite ready for his dinner." 

Fritz, who came up the steps as Cynthia was ringing 
the bell, was hospitality itself and, while pressing a sec- 
ond cocktail on Fortescue, confided that he'd had a couple 
at his club on his way uptown. Fritz could be amusing 
when he tried, and every one catching the contagion of 
his spirits that night, they had really quite a jolly time. 

" You mustn't forget to come again," cried Fritz in 
a hearty voice, as they were going away. " We'll tele- 
phone 'em and remind 'em, eh, Claude? Next time you 
see the place it'll be all finished." 

'* Oh, that reminds me, Fritz, I'm going to buy a 
couple of pictures from Uncle Edwin's protege. One 
for over the drawing-room fireplace and one for the hall, 
don't you think so ? " 

" Whatever you like ! " and he laid a hand on her shoul- 
der. He looked the picture of geniality, with his burly 
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figure and red, smiling face. "She's the doctor, you 
know!" he called. "Well, good-night! Good-night!" 
And the heavy street door closed solidly behind them. 

And yet Cynthia had a feeling that behind that door, 
with the closing of it, all the sparkle of Claude's manner, 
all of Fritz's good humor, had been quenched as a torch 
is quenched when plunged into water, and that there re- 
mained there only ennui, monosyllabic answers to per- 
functory questions, disillusion, and thoughts of a future 
without savour and without escape. 

" Did you hear the heavy, inexorable sound of that 
closing door, Edwin?" said Cynthia, half-challengingly. 
" That's what marriage does to a woman ; it closes a door 
shutting her away from her past, the past of her youth, 
which, looking back upon, every woman worships." 

" May it not open another ? " asked Fortescue. 

" It must open the way to something very dear and 
bright, Edwin, to pay a woman for what she loses." 

" Do you think everything is not all right there ? " he 
asked. 

" I know that everything is all wrong," replied Cynthia, 
emphatically. " Claude is a self-willed, spoiled child and 
she's beginning to pay the penalty already, but she's men- 
tally and morally too fine ever to be able to live with a 
man like Fritz Farrington. Edwin, how could you think j 
anything else ? " | 

" I didn't really," replied Fortescue, meekly, " but I •^: 
wanted to hear what you thought about it." 
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Cynthia sighed again. " And what will be the out- 
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She's as proud as Lucifer," said Fortescue, " and she 
can be reckless, too. It won't last, that Fm sure of. 
Poor proud, passionate, beautiful, reckless creature ! " 

That was how it happened that Chris got a note from 
Mrs. Fritz Farrington the next day but one asking him 
to call at three o'clock that afternoon. Chris, who had 
been in the habit sometimes of regarding himself as a 
very badly used person, no sooner got the note than he 
began making excuses for Claude, that is, if excuses were 
necessary and, on second thought, he couldn't see that 
they were. She had never, that he could think of, given 
him reason to believe that he might ask anything of her. 
While he was eagerly engaged in making as careful a 
toilet as circumstances permitted, he reflected that it was 
lucky that the opportunity to see her had not presented 
itself until after he had had a chance to think the whole 
business out more calmly. 

Chris came into Claude's drawing-room very erect as 
he always carried himself, with his frank, free, fighting 
gaze fixed on her with unconscious directness, a gentle- 
man, no matter how shabby his clothes were, and Claude 
thought involuntarily of her husband whom she had 
learned to know so quickly, his narrow horizon, his 
grossness, his swollen veins, his congested face, his heavy 
breath, always smelling of drink, and she was compelled, 
mentally, to look away from him to avoid that horrible 
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feeling of physical repulsion which he already inspired 
in her. 

Chris was conscious of a certain feeling of restraint, 
but Claude, even if she felt any, with her more practiced 
behavior, betrayed none and referred at once to her reason 
for asking him to call or, rather, the tacit reason. The 
real reason, Claude, raised amid the barbarous ma- 
terialism of New York, a city more ignorant, more lack- 
ing in moral and intellectual perception than any in the 
world, could never at this stage of her development 
have in the least understood. To have been friendly with 
him in the Far West, away from her world, close to the 
mountains, — where nature somehow made things seem 
different, made things not matter at all which in New 
York would have mattered a great deal, — was one thing, 
but to meet him on an equal footing in New York was 
quite another. 

According to the standards of Claude's New York, 
Chris, even though he possessed the manners, feelings 
and bearing of a gentleman, with the cleanly habits of 
one, having no material resources whatever, was a person 
whom anybody would be a fool to bother with. 

Claude, according to her lights, thought so too. 

The fact that Chris was a man of talent, even of genius, 
perhaps, could not enter into it because New York, where 
a state of arrested mental development is almost uni- 
versal, has no means of knowing either the one or the 
other when brought into contact with them, and Claude 
didn't know either. 
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Claude, then, asked or thought she asked Chris there, 
we must suppose, for strictly business reasons, or, if in a 
vague way the distraction of a mild flirtation had sug- 
gested itself, you may be sure that she intended to keep it 
very quiet. 

Chris thought her a little condescending at first, but 
that was due to a momentary unaccountable touch of 
shyness. Chris's way of carrying himself and the direct 
frankness with which he came straight up to her, looking 
at her so steadily all the while, gave her a curious sensa- 
tion of confusion, of fright. 

" My house, you see, isn't finished yet," she explained, 
as she led him up to the drawing-room, " but I am doing 
it slowly and picking up things from time to time as I find 
them. The drawing-room has about everything it needs, 
except that I want something to hang above the fireplace, 
and I like your pictures so much that I thought that I 
might buy one to go there. Perhaps I could come and 
look at them ? " 

A picture would look very well there," said Chris, 
but I haven't any that would be nearly large enough. 
And, besides, don't you think that the general tone of the 
picture should harmonize with your room ? " 

"Well — yes," answered Claude; "how do you 
mean ? " 

" I thought something autumnal might look well," Chris 
suggested. 

" Of course it would," Claude exclaimed; " it must be 
autumnal. What a good idea ! I never thought of that. 
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The blues and greens and browns and reds insist on it. 
Haven't you got one ? " 

" No, I haven't, but — but I could paint one," Chris 
suggested, " and make it just the right size, measure tlie 
space you know." 

Claude thought that a very good idea, too, and sent for 
a measuring tape of some kind. But there was none to 
be found, so Chris with the aid of a stepladder took the 
measurements with two pieces of string, one for the width 
and one for the height, which he wound up and put in 
his pocket. When this was done, Claude showed him 
where she wanted to hang another painting in the hall. 
Chris thought that one of his new things, which he had 
been doing of the city, might answer the purpose and it 
was agreed that Claude should come to the studio on the 
following day and look at them. 

" I'm glad you are painting the city ! " she said, " I love 
it. It's always wonderful to me. Don't you like doing 
it?" 

" It grows on you," Chris admitted. " I didn't like 
it at first. Different parts of the city are very different, 
though. Some of the older parts are human, but 
the new part is terrible — so hard ! It hasn't any soft- 



ness." 
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But it's beautiful, too, sometimes, don't you think 
so? I'm glad you're doing it," she repeated, ''and I 
would keep at it. Make yourself a kind of specialist. 
Make it your line, and you'll succeed. Because you must 
succeed, you know; you must!" And she smiled in a 
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way which seemed to say that she intended to see to it that 
he did. 

" Do you mean to say you asked her to come here,'' 
cried Dan in dismay, when Chris told him, " to this hole ? 
She'll never speak to you again." 

" Why not? " asked Chris. " She's coming to see my 
pictures, not the studio. What do you suppose she ex- 
pects to find, anyway, — antique tapestries, old brocades, 
old furniture ? She knows I haven't a cent." 

" Well, I'd like to be here to get her expression when 
she sees this place ! " said Dan. 

*' Hang it all, she isn't proud like that ! " replied Chris 
irritably. " Aren't you going to be here ? " 

"No, thank you, I'm afraid of these fashionable 
ladies." 

Claude decided on the painting Chris thought would 
look the best, and insisted on taking it home with her, and 
Chris and her chauffeur carried it downstairs and propped 
it up inside her beautiful brand-new limousine under the 
interested gaze of a large crowd, almost the entire block 
having assembled to look on. 

"You will have it ready by next Wednesday, then? " 
she asked when, the painting being properly in place, she 
prepared to get in herself. Chris was to submit on that 
day a sketch of the proposed panel for the drawing-room. 
"At three o'clock, then; au revoir," and she smiled 
through the glass, a wonderful vision in her rich furs. 
The beautiful brand-new limousine turned and sped up- 
town, and Chris ran up into the studio with a cheque for 
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two hundred dollars in his pocket which Qaude had in- 
sisted on making out then and there. 

Chris's head was in a whirl. He had said to himself, 
before, that she had never given him any right to expect 
anything of her and he had resolved that he wouldn't 
expect anything. It was idiotic. She had been taken 
far away from him forever. She was a client, a patron 
perhaps, nothing more ; and now he realized that she was 
more, always had been more, and always would be. 

Chris spent half of Claude's cheque in buying clothes, 
which Dan said was an ungodly extravagance and not 
justified in the circumstances. Harry Dudley had 
dropped in one day and, surprised at Dan's friendliness, 
due to Kit's opinion that Harry wasn't really a bad fellow 
after all, had come again and again. Chris asked his as- 
sistance in the selection of his wardrobe and Dudley, who 
had great erudition in the art of dress and, incidentally, 
in the art of knowing where to get things cheap, did good 
service, but Dan affected to be scandalized and said that 
in comparison to Chris, Barney's transformation had been 
as nothing. He pretended to believe that Chris intended 
to out-dud Dudley as a society painter, even to out-Ann 
Anthony; and Chris having quoted Claude's phrase to 
him about becoming a specialist in painting the city, he 
suggested that Chris make a house to house canvass of 
Fifth Avenue and the neighboring streets to see if he 
couldn't get orders from various society leaders to paint 
pictures of their houses. 

" Like the strolling photographers who go to the area 
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doors and try to get the cook to have her photograph 
taken ! It's a darn good idea/' asserted Dan ; " you could 
offer to throw the ladies in for nothing. For instance, 
you could show Betterby's brown stone front with Mrs. 
Betterby carelessly ringing the door bell. Mrs. Pruden 
could be sitting in her motor car before the door, smiling 
at Pruden, who is coming down the steps with a fur-lined 
overcoat on his arm, while another lady might be seen 
standing in a second-story window, throwing pennies to 
an organ grinder. Say ! It's a great idea ! " said Dan. 

But if Claude's motives in sending for Chris were 
somewhat obscure to herself, they weren't to Kit, and she 
told Dan, when she had a chance, what she thought about 
it. 

" She's playing with him ; she's done it before and 
she intends to do it again. She likes to play with him, 
the way a cat plays with a mouse, and when she gets tired 
she'll drop him and go away and forget about him." 
She's putting him on Easy Street though," said Dan. 
Yes, and while he amuses her she'll keep him there. 
But only while he amuses her. After that he'll be worse 
off than if he'd never had her money." 
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CHAPTER XV 

In Which Mrs. Betterby Gains a Victory, and Harry 

Gives Some Good Advice 

In spite of the fact that Miss Jane and Miss Ann had 
declared to Cynthia and Fortescue that they proposed 
forthwith to work for Pincus's side in the New Gallery 
movement, on second thoughts, they decided to consider 
the situation calmly before taking such a momentous step, 
a step which would mean a permanent rupture with Mrs. 
Betterby. Mrs. Betterby's caustic remarks still rankled, 
but they had had to put up with them before, from time to 
time, and neither had ever allowed pride to stand in the 
way of self-interest. Then, too, Mrs Betterby had made 
advances in a roundabout way indicating that she was 
ready to let bygones be. It was necessary therefore to 
come to a definite decision, a decision which could only 
be reached by a comparison of the benefits to be derived 
from each policy. Notwithstanding the uncertainties of 
Mrs. Betterby's temper, the bickerings they were com- 
pelled to listen to between Betterby and his wife, the ice- 
water at dinner, the missionaries, and a few other things, 
they had really always been able to get more out of the 
Betterbys than anybody else. The Betterby circle was 
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narrow ; therefore Miss Jane and Miss Ann bulked larger 
in it. In the Molitor circle they were lost sight of, almost. 
Mrs. Molitor would at intervals remember that she hadn't 
asked those two rather forlorn old maiden ladies, the 
Misses Fortune, to dinner for a long time. She always 
thought of them when other people were coming who 
didn't matter, and she would hasten to have a couple of 
extra places set, and to sandwich them in at short notice 
w^ith an air of relief at having done her duty. But at the 
Betterbys' they were almost a necessity and often indeed 
in real demand. Then, too, Mrs. Betterby's patronage 
sometimes took on a really substantial character. 

Miss Jane and Miss Ann finally came to the conclusion 
that it would be folly to break with Mrs. Betterby and, 
having so decided, they went to see her as if nothing had 
happened and, as a guarantee of their renewed friendship, 
told her in detail of their call on Cynthia Sheldon and 
w^hat had happened there. 

"They were going over the list of members," said 
Miss Jane, " to see which were your friends and which 
were theirs." 

" They were, were they? " cried Mrs. Betterby grimly. 

"Yes! And Miss Sheldon could account for all but 
ten and those they're going to try to win over to their 
side." 

" They are, are they ? " Mrs. Betterby almost shouted. 

"Yes, but to make sure they said that they thought 
they ought to get at least fifteen new members in addi- 
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They did, did they?" she exclaimed ominously. 

Well ! We'll put a stop to that:' And to show that 
peace had been established she asked them to dinner on 
the spot. 

"Do you know what / think?" said Miss Ann. "I 
think that they've got Mr. Anthony. I think he's work- 
ing for them." 

"He is, is he?" cried Mrs. Betterby. "Well, well 
see about that, too." And after Jane and Ann had gone, 
her maid telephoned for her to Anthony's studio and, find- 
ing that he would be in for an hour, she ordered her car 
and went up there to see him. 

This was after she had broken with Harry Dudley. 

" My husband and I have been intending for a good 
while to have our portraits painted, Mr. Anthony," she 
explained. " What do you charge ? " 

" Five thousand," Anthony replied. 

"For two?" 

" For one." 

" I suppose with your reputation you can get almost 
anything you ask for. George and I believe in having 
the best of everything but George has only given me six 
thousand. I might give that to you now as a payment 
on account and try to get the rest for you later." 

"I'm sorry, Mrs. Betterby, but that I can't do," re- 
plied Anthony — he regretted later that he hadn't — " I 
don't want a payment in advance, but I must insist on five 
thousand apiece for my portraits. It wouldn't be fair 
to others who have paid that, to take less." 
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Mrs. Betterby decided to tell him to go ahead and take 
her chances at getting the other four thousand out of Bet- 
terby later. 

"Well, I don't blame you," she answered. "We'll 
consider it settled, then, and I should like mine begun as 
soon as possible; and — er — by the way, I wonder if 
you understand the situation in the New Gallery move- 
ment which we're all interested in ? " 

Anthony said he wasn't sure but would be glad to have 
it explained to him, which Mrs. Betterby proceeded to do 
in her usual simple but forcible style. 

" Well, then," said Mrs. Betterby, " Cynthia Sheldon 
and that beau of hers, Fortescue, — I don't know what 
else to call him although she'll never marry anybody, you 
mark my words, having plenty of her own — well, Cyn- 
thia Sheldon and Fortescue are determined to foist on the 
New Gallery Society, as a sort of managing director, that 
little runt of a man, Hood, who keeps a small shop on 
Sixth Avenue and / say the idea's absurd and shouldn't 
be allowed. They're moving heaven and earth to gain 
control and if they do and elect their choice for presi- 
dent, whoever that may be, Pincus Hood will get in. If 
he does I'll get out, but to prevent such a catastrophe I've 
consented to run for the office of president m3rself, al- 
though, heaven knows, I don't want the job, just to try 
and see if we can't make the thing a success. And, Mr. 
Anthony, we want your help." 

Anthony flushed a little ; rising he took a step or two 
up and down his studio. Here was a bargain so baldly 
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put to him, that it offended his sense, not of delicacy, but 
of adroitness. He was making comparisons, too, just as 
Ann and Jane had, but much more swiftly, and presently 
he stopped and, holding out his hand, said, " Will Wed- 
nesday morning do for your first sitting?" And Mrs. 
Betterby knew that she had been successful. 

The holidays now having passed and the date of the 
second meeting of the New Gallery Society drawing near, 
the opposing sides made increasing efforts for victory. 
Jane and Ann Fortune didn't tell Cynthia of their re- 
newed friendship with Mrs. Betterby but gave her to un- 
derstand that they were working hard to convert their 
eight friends, with every prospect of success. At the 
same time during their interviews with Cynthia they had 
no trouble in getting precise information as to the ene- 
mies' movements which they repeated as quickly as pos- 
sible to Mrs. Betterby. The day before the meeting they 
called to say that the eight ladies could be counted on 
and Cynthia, going over her figures again, felt confident 
of success, even if Mrs. Betterby had been working, too. 
Mrs. Molitor, Mrs. Tom and Cynthia, herself, had suc- 
ceeded in getting twenty new members, which would 
surely be enough and would have been, probably, had not 
those arch-conspirators, Jane and Ann kept Mrs. Bet- 
terby informed as to just how many votes she would need 
to win her point. 

The whole thing happened so quickly when it did hap- 
pen that Pincus and everybody else was dazed. No 
$ooner had Anthony called the meeting to order when a 
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strange lady arose and, with an assured professional air, 
made a vigorous speech nominating Mrs. Betterby for 
president. Miss Jane had stipulated that this duty 
should be allotted to some one else, feeling that her own 
performance of it would provide an exhibition of treach- 
ery which would be most unwise to say the least. 

Anthony having previously sent a note to Fortescue 
stating that his other duties would prevent his allowing 
his name to be used as a candidate, it had been decided at 
the last moment that Cynthia should be put up as the 
opposition nominee instead of Fortescue, and that For- 
tescue should make the nominating speech. Fortescue 
got up and made it. He had spent almost the whole pre- 
vious night on it, and at its conclusion Anthony took a 
ballot. Mrs. Betterby won by a majority of ten, all of 
the eight ladies with whom the Fortunes had been labor- 
ing, voting on her side. 

Fortescue immediately got up and made another speech 
urging Pincus's selection as manager. When he had 
finished, one of the ladies on the other side proposed a 
lady for the job whom neither Csmthia nor Fortescue 
had ever heard of. After this Mrs. Betterby, who had 
been holding a whispered conversation with Anthony, 
made a little speech. She said that she thought that while 
some kind of a manager or clerk or custodian would be 
needed in time, the selection of any one for that position 
at present would be premature. She therefore proposed 
to create a committee of three, consisting of each of the 
persons nominated, Mr. Hood and Mrs. Good and her- 
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self, who by virtue of her office would ex officio be a 
member of it. The committee thus formed should im- 
mediately undertake to find quarters in a suitable part of 
town which could be used as, or converted into, galleries 
for the exhibition of pictures. Mrs. Betterby then ap- 
pointed a committee on applications for membership, a 
finance committee, a committee to try to get next to 
the newspapers, and one or two others, all recruited from 
the Betterby faction, and the meeting adjourned. 

After it was over Cynthia, who was blazing with in- 
dignation, said a few words bom of righteous wrath, in 
private, to her aunt and then joined Fortescue and Pincus, 
who were waiting for her. 

" There ! " she exclaimed. " I feel better. I suppose 
I was very nasty. I told her never to ask me to her house 
again because I wouldn't go. The way Mr. Pincus has 
been treated is too outrageous. Selfish, heartless 
things ! " Cynthia felt like crying. 

" Oh, that's all right," said Pincus who looked almost 
as if he felt like it too. " I suppose the main thing to 
think of is that we're getting it started, whether I have 
much to say about it or not." 

Fortescue laid a hand on Pincus's shoulder. " You're 
going to have all to say about it, if we can manage it. 
And we're not beaten, yet, by any means. The fight has 
only just begun." 

The enthusiasm of the artists, which had waned 
slightly since the last meeting, was now roused again by 
the newspaper accounts of the second meeting at Mrs. 
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Betterby's. A committee was already looking for quar- 
ters! That looked like business, and a number of can- 
vases, which had been laid away, were brought out 
again, and again the smell of fresh paint could be smelt 
in the land, and the sounds of singing and whistling were 
heard once more, and once more the orders on Pincus for 
materials increased and to such an extent that he was 
forced to suspend all credit This caused a good deal of 
indignation among the artists, many of whom began to 
say that Pincus was revealing himself as a selfish, cold- 
blooded, ambitious creature, who was determined to get 
on at any cost. Turner said openly that he was climbing 
to success on their necks. It began to be generally stated 
that, as the New Gallery had to do only with artists and 
was supposedly organized for the assistance and encour- 
agement of artists, it was very funny that no artists were 
included among its officers or committees. It was re- 
called that in the interviews given after the first meeting, 
suggestions were made by some of the older artists, which 
had seemingly been ignored, and finally, at a meeting 
largely attended, the artists organized, and a communica- 
tion was drawn up in which they stated that for the New 
Gallery to secure the cooperation of the artist body, they 
felt that the said artist body should be represented by a 
committee of artists acting in conjunction with the various 
committees of the New Gallery, and that the success of 
the New Gallery would depend on its policy being one 
which would meet with the approval of the artist body. 
This communication was sent to the president of the 
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New Gallery Association, to that official's most hearty 
indignation. Mrs. Betterby was for ignoring it alto- 
gether but, as the New Gallery had been put in a po- 
sition where if it wanted to help the artists, it must 
catch them first, it was forced to accept the suggestion of 
the artist body, and artist committees were formed to 
work with those already in existence. The artist com- 
mittees, feeling that, being artists, they must know better 
how the New Gallery should be managed than any lay- 
man, proceeded to disapprove of about every step the lay 
committees had taken and to make suggestions, instead, 
which the lay committees thought impracticable and un- 
necessary. A deadlock followed, during which Pincus 
was badly battered by both sides. Pincus tried to act as 
peacemaker but the artist body, feeling that Pincus, be- 
cause he had refused to sell them any more supplies with- 
out being paid for them, was unsympathetic, regarded 
him with hostility and Mrs. Betterby, who, self-seeking 
herself, believed that he was, too, with suspicion. 

But Pincus worked hard to bring everybody together 
and Fortescue helped. Fortescue thought that the irrup- 
tion of the artist body into the fight might turn out to be 
a very good thing for Pincus but Pincus hastened to ex- 
plain. 

" You see they're down on me because I've stopped sell- 
ing to them on credit." 

" Did you have to do that," asked Fortescue, " just at 
this time?" 

" Yes," said Pincus, " I had to. Things are so bad." 
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" I wish I could help you," Fortescue answered and 
as he had offered Pincus help at one time he explained the 
reason for not being able to now. Dividends amount- 
ing to half his income had been passed a day or two be- 
fore. This was one of Betterby's companies; Tom's 
campaign was beginning to have results, but Fortescue, of 
course, had no knowledge of what Tom was doing, nor 
had Tom any knowledge as to the size or nature of For- 
tescue's property. If he had, he would have warned him, 
but he hadn't and, besides, he had other things to think 
of. 

The artists were not all antagonistic to Pincus. Some 
of them supported him warmly, notably Dan. 

Turner was always at the club discussing the New Gal- 
lery with the other members. If you listened to him long 
enough, you would be led to believe that the New Gal- 
lery was originally an idea of his, which had been appro- 
priated by Pincus, who had also, through jealousy, treach- 
erously supplanted him in Mrs. Betterby's esteem. But 
when Dan appeared at the club. Turner would suddenly 
stop talking. The reason was that Dan had heard him 
one day and without a word had come up, gathered the 
front of Turner's coat in one hand, raised him from his 
chair and with the other had twisted Turner's arm. 

"Look out! Ouch! Stop that, can't you," cried 
Turner, writhing with pain. " You're hurting me." 

"That'll teach you not to tell lies," answered Dan, 
jamming him down in his chair. " Stubbs ! Whiskey 
and water I " And Stubbs, even though he had turned 
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against barkeqiing, got it cheerfully, be 
liked Turner and was a stout partisan of 

Gill was one of Pincus's adherents, too, i 
others, outside of the club, but this didn't p 
lock developing between the artist and the 1 
which delayed things for weeks. 

In the meantime, except for the interej 
citement the progress of the New Gallery 
which Pincus came to talk about almost 
things were going on very peacefully j 
Money hadn't been so plentiful with Dar 
well had stopped and never with Chris, 
paper had developed unexpected vitality an 
ings, bold and dashing, had made themse 
of it. He had to supply one every week, 
got twenty-five dollars for them, cash dow 
though he had spent a hundred dollars o: 
had some of the other hundred left, an 
Claude had insisted on paying two hundrei 
account of the painting which was to hang 
place in her drawing-room, and for which 
five hundred. Dan thought that Chris's 
made but Kit knew better. " But she'll re 
to other people," he argued, talking it ovei 
day; "just think what she can do for hir 
tion." 

" Perhaps she can and perhaps she can't," 
" But, anyway, she won't. Can't you see 
selfish that such an idea would never occur 
278 
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Juch an idea hadn't occurred to Claude, not from 
ishness perhaps, but because no kind of material need 
[ ever been known to her, except those needs born of 
ims which could always be satisfied by the mere 
ting of a cheque. Even when Fortescue announced 
ris's poverty, she only partly comprehended what he 
mt and, while it gave her pleasure to buy his pictures, 
didn't imagine that in buying them she was doing any- 
ig more than giving a little money to one who had, per- 
is, to count his pennies rather carefully. Chris, no 
ibt, not having any money, was a nonentity, but not 
ing money meant to Claude not having, not the lux- 
js, but even the comforts of life. It is probable that 
this time, if Claude had been told that Chris had 
le in rags, been a tramp, suffered from hunger, 

would have felt little sympathy for him, feeling 
t such poverty had something very low about it, and 
Id be the result only of inexcusable laziness. To 
ude, people who were so degraded that they lacked the 
essities of life were of course quite beyond the pale, 
ude was convinced that only those were poor who did 

want to work. She had heard her father say this 
in, Tom, too, those strong commercial souls who un- 
stood so little beyond their own great, narrow strug- 
5. Chris was to Claude an enigma, as Claude was to 
•is, but different — an enigma to be treated indulgently, 
riend of dubious value in the world, one whom you 
fht enjoy but be easily ashamed of, too, before ^certain 
pie. Chris was a soul born into that other place where 
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values didn't seem to be the same, where ideas were 
thought much of instead of money, not from choice but 
because it must be so. Claude acknowledged the dim 
fascination of that world but thought there must be some- 
thing wrong with it, because the few people she had met 
who lived in it were such a queer lot, except Qiris, who 
in some strange way looked and acted very much like 
other people. 

And in addition there was something about Chris that 
answered to Claude's test of things. To her subtle, fem- 
inine but essentially uneducated mind many things did 
not so answer, without her being able to tell why. Hav- 
ing had so much, It had become a necessity for her to be 
always getting, but often after getting and putting her 
test, she would throw what she had got away. 

Claude's disenchantment where Fritz was concerned 
was sudden and rather dreadful. In six months her in- 
fatuation had disappeared completely, leaving only feel- 
ings of repulsion and contempt. Not in any way did 
Fritz answer to her test. In fact, at that time, nobody 
did as well as poverty-stricken Chris. 

Chris took his sketch to show to Claude on the after- 
noon agreed on and, Claude promptly approving it, he 
set to work; but it was not Claude's intention that he 
should spend all his time at it. Professing an ignorance 
of pictures and painters much more complete than it really 
was, she and Chris began occasionally to visit the galleries 
together in the afternoon. Sometimes they had tea and 
sometimes took roundabout walks in the Park on Claude's 
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way home. To be with Claude, to feel himself the com- 
panion of that mysterious beauty, with her subtle weapons 
of dangerous reserve, thrilled and fascinated him but un- 
settled him, too. If he had a rendezvous with her, he 
could do nothing but wait restlessly for the hour to come. 
The landscape he was painting for her was being badly 
done. He saw her, perhaps, once a week and the in- 
tervals between were difficult to live through, so difficult, 
indeed, that he felt at times as if it were beyond his 
strength. At this time Harry Dudley came unexpectedly 
to his rescue. 

From some indiscreet chaff of Dan's, Dudley got an ink- 
ling as to the situation, and ever- watchful of an oppor- 
tunity to square accounts with Fritz, determined to help 
Chris if he could. 

Harry's own affair was beginning to cause him a good 
deal of anxiety. He was beginning to think about Mrs. 
Tom altogether too much, first, because he had his future 
to look after and any entanglement might seriously 
jeopardize it, and, second, because, although he had only 
seen him twice, he was afraid of Tom. On the other 
hand his little flirtation was very pleasant and he hated to 
put a stop to it. 

One day, as he was leaving the Molitors' house, Mrs. 
Tom said, " Don't fail to come to-morrow ! Claude — 
Mrs. Farrington — will be here for tea ! " 

" Is anybody else coming? " asked Harry. 

" No, no one else, and you won't mind her, I'm sure," 
answered Mrs. Tom, quite coquettishly. 
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" No, I won't mind," said Harry, " if I may bring a 
friend." 

" Yes, of course, do," replied Mrs. Tom, and Harry 
arrived promptly the next day, bringing Chris with 
him. 

If Mrs. Tom had ever heard Chris's name, she had com- 
pletely forgotten it and she met him simply as an artist 
friend of Harry's, but Claude's manner, when she saw 
him there, made Chris miserable. She ignored him, al- 
most, and devoted herself to Harry, thereby making Mrs. 
Tom rather miserable, too. The afternoon wasn't a suc- 
cess. When they left, Claude saw to it that Chris had an 
opportunity to leave when she did but, almost at once, 
when they had reached the street, she turned to him with 
a tone she had never used before, saying haughtily, 
" What did you mean by coming to my sister's house, 
when you knew that I was to be there ? " 

With a little more experience Chris might have thought 
her vexation a good sign but as it was, he was only chilled 
by it. 

" I didn't know that you were to be there," he an- 
swered. 

" Mr. Dudley knew, because he told me," insisted 
Claude. 

But / didn't," repeated Chris. 

Mr. Dudley brought you, didn't he ? " she demanded. 

Yes," Chris answered. 
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" And he didn't tell you ? " 
" No," said Chris, " he didn't." 
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" I don't believe you ! " she answered, in her cool, level 
tones. 

Chris stopped, abruptly. "If you don't believe me," 
he said, thickly, " I had better go." 

A taxicab happened to be passing at the moment and 
Claude hailed it. " Good-bye," she said and, with a swift 
movement, got into it and Chris was left standing stupidly 
alone, dazed by the blow which had fallen, and a prey once 
more to the doubts she so often raised in him. What did 
she want of him ? Why did she stoop even to notice him ? 
She seemed so far above, so remote, from his own life. 
But what could she feel other than a half- friendly, half- 
kindly interest which he would justly forfeit at the least 
sign of presumption, such as she thought that he had just 
shown. 

Chris turned disconsolately to go back to the studio, 
and came face to face with Harry who had just left Mrs. 
Tom. 

** Hello," said Harry, " What are you doing here ? " 

"Mrs. Farrington went home in a taxi," answered 
Chris, shortly. 

" And you didn't go too I " exclaimed Harry. " You're 
not making the most of your opportunities." 

" Mind your own business ! " returned Chris, shortly. 

Harry laughed. " So that's what I get for helping a 
friend! I took you there purposely because I knew she 
was to be there! But, Christmas! What a beauty! 
Each time she seems more lovely than the last. She's 
the most wonderful-looking creature I've ever seen, so 
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patrician-looking, so — and such clothes — such ele- 
gance ! Mallory, you're a lucky animal." 
Shut up, will you ? '* cried Chris, fiercely. 
No, Mallory, my boy, I won't shut up ! ** returned 
Harry, and he took Qiris's arm. "I'm going to talk 
just as much as I please and I'm going to give you some 
good advice." He turned and led Chris across the Ave- 
nue and they entered the Park by the same gateway that 
Chris had taken after his first visit to the Molitor man- 
sion. Winter had passed and, although no tree or shrub 
had as yet put forth a herald of approaching spring, there 
was a mildness in the air that warned one it was not far 
distant. 

" Do you know that Fritz Farrington is the meanest 
white man in this whole mean, grasping town ? " Harry 
went on. "Well, he is and what's more — now mark 
this well, because it's very important — they think at the 
Molitors' that his wife has found him out! Found out 
what a blackguard he is ! Don't mention this to any one 
because it mustn't reach Tom Molitor's ears. They say 
he's rather a fearful chap when he gets started and they 
don't want him to know. Hello ! " said Harry, interrupt- 
ing himself, "There's the Casino! Let's stop and have 
a drink ! " And going up the curving path they found 
that the tables had already been set out. 

" Well ! There you are ! " resumed Harry, after they 
had seated themselves. " She married Farrington in 
haste and she's found him out in no time at all. God 
knows why they never find 'em out beforehand, but they 
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never seem to, and Mrs. Tom says she's very unhappy. 
Is it necessary to say any more? Of course," added 
Harry, pulling down his waistcoat importantly, " we all 
have opportunities and while Td be the last man to break 
up a happy home, in a case like this I say that, if Far- 
rington is such a brute that he can't keep her, he deserves 
to lose her. So, Mallory, my boy, go in and win." 

Chris flushed. There was something terrible to him 
in what Dudley was saying, terrible and brutal, as if he 
were tearing from Claude with sacrilegious hands the veil 
of the sacred privacy of her soul, which none might dis- 
turb even in thought. He looked at Harry and the blaze 
in his eyes disconcerted that complacent little man of the 
world, as he said quietly, " It's no concern of yours nor 
o£ mine, Dudley ; let's drop it ! " And Harry answering, 
" Oh ! Of course," they said no more about it, and 
presently v/alked through the Park together towards 
home. 

As they emerged from its southern end, Chris, finding 
it nearly dinner time and not being at all in a gregarious 
frame of mind, decided to dine alone, so bidding Dudley 
good night, he went straight to Hans's, taking the usual 
comer table. 

Under the brutality of Dudley's advice lay the ques- 
tion as to why he had given it to him. Why had Dudley 
called him lucky? Could that astounding, inconceivably 
possible thing, that she might love him a little, as he had 
thought she had in the West, be possible after all ? Chris 
blushed with shame and with anger with himself for 
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having the temerity even to think of it. And if already 
she had ceased, for lack of a better word, to love Farring- 
ton, and Chris declined to believe that she had ever really 
loved him at all, had he, now that he knew it, the rig^t 
to see her ? Surely a better right than before. That joy, 
the joy of worshiping her secretly, he could not relinquish. 
Yes, he would see her. But they had quarrelled! He 
gasped as he thought of it, and then some one, whom he 
immediately guessed to be Dan from the weight of the 
blow, clapped him on the shoulder, and, looking up, he 
found that not only Dan, but Pincus, Kit and even 
Barney were standing before him. 

" This is lucky ! " cried Dan in his hearty tones, as with 
a scraping of chairs all sat down at Chris's table. " No- 
body felt like cooking dinner to-night so we thought we'd 
come here. We left a note telling you where we'd gone. 
Going on the excursion to-morrow ? " 
Excursion ? " asked Chris, mystified. 
Yes, to Pine's country place. To-day's Friday and 
Kit can go, and Pincus's committees are still fighting 
tooth and nail, so he's going to shut up shop for Saturday 
and Monday and we're off till Tuesday morning. Better 
come ! " 

He remembered now that Pincus had suggested more 
than once a visit to the house in Massachusetts which Pas- 
sevant had left him, and that the chances of getting away 
for the coming week-end had been discussed only a day 
or two before, but he had forgotten about it. 

" Better come," Dan repeated, and Chris saw that he 
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and Kit and Pincus were looking at him curiously. 
He felt with a pang that he had been growing away from 
them and suddenly he yearned for the country and their 
companionship in it, away from the town and the tortures 
of his position there. 

" Yes, ril go," he answered ; " but how can you get 
away. Kit?" 

" Oh, I'm cut of a job just at present," Kit answered, 
cheerfully. 

"What!" cried Chris, in consternation. "How 
did — " 

" Only for a week though," Kit interrupted ; " I'll have 
a better one then I " And Dan added proudly, " She's 
going into the legitimate ; in Preston's company ! How's 
that ! " Preston's company was about the best in town. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
In Which Pincus Has a House-Party 

The start for Pincus's house four hours away, among 
the first slopes of the Berkshires, was made early on Sat- 
urday morning. At Hans's the night before, after din- 
ner, a list had been made out of the provisions it 
would be necessary to purchase and which they were to get 
in the little town where their railway journey ended. 
Beyond this a drive of five miles would be necessary to 
reach the house. 

At eight, Chris and Dan, with Barney in tow, were 
at the station, and in a moment Pincus hove in sight, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by Kit, hurrying at a great rate, 
for fear of being late. The railway journey, on a fast 
express, too, seemed intolerably irksome to them, and 
when at last the train, approaching their destination, be- 
gan to slow down, they all made for the door and were 
on the platform almost before it had stopped. Pincus 
hunted up a local liveryman he had had dealings with, 
and engaged a wagon with a driver, to carry them and 
their belongings to the house. The driver. Kit and 
Barney were to sit on the driver's seat because it had 
springs, and, at the back, on a board placed crosswise, 
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there was room enough for Pincus, Chris, and Dan, who 
could sit with their feet resting in the wagon or hanging 
out behind, whichever they Uked best. This left the 
space between the front and back seats to be filled with 
provisions and luggage. A bargain was struck, the 
horse was harnessed in, and they started with the wagon 
to purchase their supplies. Kit came out strong here, 
rapidly assuming the position of commander-in-chief, and 
in no time almost, parcels began to be dumped in, while 
at his own suggestion Barney, with the suspicious 
eye of one bred in urban strife, kept watch over them. 
At last they were ready. " Have you got everything," 
cried Kit, " Matches ? Oil for the lamps ? The bacon ? 
The sugar? All right, then, let's go." And off they 
started, the driver at one end of the driver's seat, Kit at 
the other and Barney in between, and on the board at the 
back Pincus and Chris with their feet in the wagon and 
Dan Litchfield, in the middle, with his hanging out. 

Almost at once the road began a gradual but uninter- 
rupted ascent and the ancient livery horse took two hours 
to do his five miles. But nobody minded ; the picnic had 
begun. At the first real hill, Dan Litchfield announcing 
that he was going to get out and walk, essayed to leap 
gracefully to the ground while the wagon was in motion 
but, as he was facing away from the horse during this 
effort, he landed heavily in a sitting posture in the road, 
whereat Chris laughed so heartily that everybody was de- 
lighted. They all got out now and never got in again the 
whole way, except Pincus who, being rather stout and not 
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used to climbing hills, got very much out of breath. Dan 
Litchfield was puffing, too, but he would walk, saying that 
running up four flights of stairs at the Varieties Theatre 
two nights in succession, had put him in shape for any- 
thing. The road, winding in and out and skirting the 
hills, rose gradually so that over the stone walls and 
through the trees, you could see a peaceful valley lying 
to the south and on the other side of the valley other 
hills. Between these hills, at one place, they opened 
sharply and, looking between, still another valley could 
be seen, stretching away bluishly faint into the distance. 
The sun shone mildly and from the old earth a sweet, in- 
toxicating odor came, making them take deep breaths, 
breaths of peace, of a soothing balm. Presently, after 
turning a curve in the road, Pincus pointed ahead, calling 
to the others, " It's there ! " And looking, they saw, still 
half a mile away, a white house half hidden by trees. 
Kit, Chris, Dan and Barney started ahead, and when 
Pincus rode up in the wagon, they were sitting on the 
stone wall which ran in front of it, waiting for him. 

" Why, it's beautiful ! " exclaimed Kit. " It's just too 
lovely for anything! " 

The house was not small as New England farmhouses 
go. It was old and very mellow. The clapboards of its 
walls were gray from lack of paint and at each end a 
chimney of soft, old, red brick rose above the roof. The 
facade which faced the road included the front door, 
flanked on either side by a flat pilaster and surmounted by 
a pediment naive but delicate, two windows on either 
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side, and five windows in the second story. At the left 
there was a wing of one story with a veranda in front 
and, behind, one could see the usual bams painted the 
usual New England red. It was a charming old house 
md, to make it more charming still, it stood in an orchard 
Df fine, gnarled, old apple-trees. 

The driver offered to help them carry their packages 
into the house, but his offer wasn't accepted. They 
ivanted to have the fun of opening it all to themselves, and 
50 it wasn't until everything had been piled on the lawn 
Mid horse and wagon had disappeared down the road, that 
Pincus took a rusty key out of his pocket and, after some 
trouble in turning it in the lock, opened the door. 

" Phew ! " cried Kit. " It smells musty ! " And be- 
fore beginning their inspection they opened every window. 

The hall, in the centre, ran straight through the house 
and another door, facing the front one, opened on to a 
^reranda at the back, which faced a tangled garden. At 
the right of the hall, the parlor took up all that side of 
the house, with two windows in front looking on the 
road and two in the back looking from under the veranda 
Dut over the garden. At the left, towards the road, was 
the dining-room, not quite so large as the parlor, and be- 
hind that, was a kind of sitting room with windows in the 
right wall which looked into the garden, too. This room 
extended further back than the main portion of the house, 
forming a kind of wing. The low wing at the left, which 
faced the road and had a veranda of its own, was the 
kitchen opening into the dining-room through a pantry. 
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Upstairs there were five bedrooms. The house was fur- 
nished with an accumulation of good, old, mahogany fur- 
niture such as one sees in the older houses of well-to-do 
New England farmers. 

" Why, Pincus, it's a treasure I " exclaimed Chris. 

Pincus had never gone into detail about it, usually re- 
ferring to it as a " shack," and everybody was surprised 
and pleased to find it a real house, and a charming and 
comfortable one, too. 

" Who would ever want to go back to New York if 
they could live here I " said Dan. They had come out of 
the kitchen door, having finished their tour of inspection, 
and were standing on the little veranda, looking beyond 
the stone wall and the road, off into the valley. 

" That's what I think, every time," answered Pincus, 
" but you've got to have money to do it and you can't 
make it here ! " 

But Kit now resumed her generalship. She intended 
that, with four able-bodied assistants, the house should be 
put in a condition such as her orderly instincts demanded. 
She spared no one, not even Pincus. 

At two, everybody knocked off for luncheon, very 
hungry and with an extraordinary sense of well-being, 
produced by their isolation, their physical exertions and 
the free air of the hills. After luncheon. Kit wanted 
them to start work again at once, but Dan protested that 
he'd come out there to play. " No playing until we've 
put our house in order," answered Kit, firmly. Where- 
upon Dan said he wouldn't work any more, and Kit said 
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tie would, and Dan said he wouldn't, and Kit said he 
wrould ; and then Pincus suggested that, by way of a little 
recess, they all go and look at the studio and then work 
afterwards, to which Kit agreed. 

" A studio ? " cried Chris. " Is there a studio here ? " 

" You poor natural ! Hasn't Pincus been telling you 
for months that this is the place where Passevant painted 
most of his pictures ? " Dan raised his eyes and hands 
to heaven. " City life has taken the few wits he ever had 
dean away from him ! " 

" Shut up ! " said Kit under her breath. 

Pincus led them through the garden into the barnyard, 
across the barnyard to the largest red barn, and unlocking 
a padlock with another rusty key, opened the door and 
led them upstairs. The second floor, which had been a 
hayloft, was divided in the center by a partition running 
to the slanting roof, forming two very large, high rooms. 
Pincus led the way across the room into which the stair- 
way ascended and unlocking a door, preceded them into 
the other. "There!" he said proudly. "/ did this! 
He hadn't any proper place to paint and so once, when he 
invited me up here, I took a two weeks' vacation and fixed 
this up for him." 

On the north side of the loft Pincus had, by cutting 
away the wooden walls between the upright framing and 
putting in long narrow sash, made a large window ten 
feet high by twenty wide. The remainder of the walls 
he had sheathed with pine boarding up to the roof line 
and had stained a warm gray. At one side near the 
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window stood a large, rusty, iron stove, almost exactly 
like the one in the studio in New York. There was no 
furniture in the room of any sort except one old table 
against the wall opposite the window, which was littered 
with dried tubes of color, some brushes and a couple of 
palettes. In the centre of the room before the window 
stood a rough easel, clearly the work of an amateur. 
" There's no furniture ! Not even a chair ! " obser\'e(i 
Kit. " He wouldn't have any," said Pincus. " He 
painted standing, and between times he walked up and 
down. He wouldn't have anything at all; said things 
were only in the way. When I used to come up here I 
wouldn't see him for days, except when he'd come to his 
meals, and sometimes I had hard work to get him to do 
that ! " Pincus touched the easel. " I made this, too," 
he said ; " it isn't much to look at, but some of the finest 
landscapes that have ever been done were painted on it." 
And Dan added, " You're right, Pincus." 

They stood silent for a moment until Kit, who had 
gone to the big window and drawn one of the cotton cur- 
tains which covered the lower half of it, called them with 
an exclamation of delight. They went over to her and 
looking out saw another panorama, wide and spacious, 
before them. 

The north side of the barn stood fairly on the edge of 
another valley greatly wider than that to the south, and 
the hills here fell precipitately down to it so that its level 
expanse seemed to begin almost under their feet. It 
was so broad that, on the far side, the hills which bordered 
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it showed like purple clouds on the horizon. They could 
see churches, clusters of houses, a river winding through 
it and the shadows of clouds floating lazily over it, mak- 
ing broad patches of moving color. Kit swung open the 
sash and they stood looking out at it. 

" It seems familiar, somehow,** said Dan. Pincus 
smiled. 

"Don't you remember 'The Valley of Passevant?' 
That wonderful, wonderful picture?** 

"Of course! ** exclaimed Dan. " That's it; who's got 
it? It's worth money, now." 

" Mr. Fortescue ! " answered Pincus. 

" Come ! '* cried Kit. " We've rested long enough.*' 
And she shut the sash again and drew the curtain. 

There was no respite for any one that afternoon. 
What with assigning rooms, making beds, washing dusty 
glass and china and turning out cupboards, dinner, which 
Kit got, Barney helping, was ready before they realized it 
was time for it and by eight o'clock everybody went to 
bed, the combination of country air, hard physical work 
and quiet having an irresistibly soporific effect on them. 

" To-morrow you may do about as you please," said 
Kit, as she started upstairs, "but don't you think we'll 
all enjoy it more, now that everything's tidy? " 

The answer to this question being unanimously in the 
affirmative. Kit, who feared that perhaps she had been 
too dictatorial during the day, went off to bed reassured, 
and Pincus locked up. In half an hour the house was in 
darkness. 
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The next morning at breakfast Dan, to the surprise 
of everybody, said that he intended tackling the garden 
and asked for volunteers. Everybody offered to help, 
even Kit and Barney, who came out as soon as the dishes 
had been washed. But here, as it turned out that Dan 
didn't know anything about gardens, nor the others either, 
Chris took the lead. Flower beds were weeded, paths 
were raked and Chris trimmed the low borders of old box. 
The edge of the turf on each side of the front path was 
cut to a straight true line and the accumulations of dead 
leaves and branches were gathered up and moved away. 
A neat, well-ordered place began to emerge from the neg- 
lect of years. They became more and more interested in 
the transformation they were working and Dan wanted 
to go to the village, buy the necessary materials and give 
the house a couple of coats of paint but Pincus put his foot 
down. 

" I didn't ask you out here to make day laborers out of 
you," he remonstrated; "work on it half a day if you 
like, the way you're doing now, and take it easy the other 
half, but painting it would take every minute we've got 
left." So Dan was voted down. 

That night, instead of going to bed early, they sat up 
very late before a blazing fire. Barney was allowed to 
sit up too, because he was afraid to go to bed all by him- 
self. He was beginning to look quite like the old Barney, 
again, under a layer of grime on which his extremely 
hasty style of washing made hardly any impression. He 
was sitting now, nearly lost in one of a semi-circle of five 
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armchairs, and as he was very quiet, the others thought 
he had gone to sleep. The fire burned brightly — a chill 
came into the air at night — and lighted the face of each, 
shining on Pincus's glasses and bald head, on Chris's 
worn, piquant, youthful, tired look; on Litchfield's big 
head and spirited nose, and on Kit's dark hair and warm 
rich coloring. 

For a time no one had spoken when Dan, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, said : 

'* You know Browning wrote a poem once the meaning 
of which was you never got all the things necessary to 
make you happy at the same time. For instance I 
wouldn't want anything better than to live right in this 
place for the rest of my life, I believe. It's beautiful 
and healthy and comfortable and cheap, too! With five 
hundred a year I could get more out of life here, now, 
than I did when the oil-well was working and I had ten 
thousand. Just think of being fixed so that you could 
settle down in this quiet spot with enough money so that 
you'd never have to worry about the future ! Eh, Pine?" 

'* I don't think I'd be contented," answered Pincus. 

'*Why, you said yesterday that you never come out 
here without wishing you could stay ! " retorted Dan. 

'* Well, yes, I did, but I meant that I'd like to stay if 
there wasn't anything left to do in New York," said 
Pincus. 

" You mean," answered Dan, " that when New York 
has taken everything from you that you've got to give, 
squeezed you dry and flattened you out, you'd like to 
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come here. It'll be too late, then. When I could have 
come if Td wanted to I wouldn't have ; now that I'd like 
to I can't." 

" Mr. Pincus means that it would be like giving up the 
fight, — like confessing yourself beaten," said Kit. 

Is that the way you feel about it, too? " asked Dan. 
Oh, yes ! " answered Kit. " I couldn't feel any other 
way. It's glorious to think that the world is hanging 
above you like a big, beautiful, golden apple, ready to be 
picked, if you have the strength to climb up to where it 
hangs — to feel that you're fighting a battle unaided and 
that you've got in you the strength to win it." 

" Kit will win it," said Chris, " but there are lots of 
people who fight it out from sheer pluck, knowing b^ 
forehand that they're going to lose ! " 

At this point Barney suddenly rose from the depths 
of his chair. " I dreamt last night I was having a fight," 
he announced ; " I was fightin' in the store with Hoskins* 
kid, an' he had me down, an' he was battin* me on the 
side of the head, an' all of a sudden a taxicab came right 
through the window an' a little white dog jumjped out an' 
he caught hold of the seat of Hoskins' kid's britches an* 
he bit—" 

" Here, here," interrupted Pincus, " that'll do." 

" What do you think about it, Barney ? " inquired Dan. 
" Would you like to stay here or go back to New York? " 

" I bet if I stayed here for a whole month and had 
lots to eat and slep' a lot, I could lick Hoskins' kid easy," 
answered Barney, with conviction. 
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" How about you, Chris ? Don't tell me that you're 
hankering for a free fight, tool" said Dan, anx- 
iously. 

"Not especially/' answered Chris, "but Fm afraid 
you'd feel pretty much out of things after you'd been here 
a little while." 

" I'm older than any of you," said Dan, " except Pine, 
and I'm really older than he is because he's an en- 
thusiast, and enthusiasts keep young longer than other 
people, and I'm going to tell you something. If I had 
the money and Pine was agreeable, I'd rent this place 
of him and settle down here for good, and I'd say to you : 
* This house is as much yours as it is mine, and when 
you get tired of the struggle you seem to think so glori- 
ous, and want a place where you can live in peace and 
security, come up here and stay ! ' That's what I'd say, 
and do you know what would happen? Some of you'll 
win and some of you'll lose, but sooner or later every 
one of you would turn up here and say to me : * Dan, you 
were right; whichever way the fight goes it isn't worth 
the effort when you can spend your days in such a haven 
as this." 

" I wouldn't! " declared Kit, and added, "Why don't 
more people do it, then? " 

"Because they can't get out of it, once they're in! 
No one is offering havens to them I But how many peo- 
ple long for one! You don't know because you're 
young." 

ru fight till I drop! " declared Kit. " I love it; the 
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sense of being just one among all those millions, all press- 
ing forward, too, and if you push ahead of them, the 
sense that it's by your own strength and your own wits 
that you're doing it." 

" Well, I can't understand that way of looking at it. 
Suppose you do win, what satisfaction do you get out of 
it except the feeling that you've tried to get ahead of the 
people around you and that you've succeeded ! If that's 
ambition, I don't think much of it ! But what could you 
want better than this ? A house to shelter you, with its 
cheerful fires to come to, out of the cold and rain, and 
with nature to watch all around you. The seasons al- 
ways changing, and every day the lights changing, too, 
from hour to hour, and the snow, and the sunsets, and 
the mists of early morning, and the healthy labor and the 
good, healthy, quiet sleep." 

" Yes, it is good," said Kit; " it is beautiful and peace- 
ful. But we're young, Dan; so let us have our fight, 
first, and then perhaps, some day, if you are here we'll 
come and ask you to let us in." 

'* I may remind you some day of that, Kit," answered 
Dan. 

Here Barney broke into the conversation again. " Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Gill was in the store the other day," he 
remarked, *' and Mr. Gill he suz, * Were's Turner these 
days,' he suz, and Mr. Stubbs he suz, * He's looking fer 
Litchfield so's to give him a licking,' he suz." 

" That must be the reason why Dan's so anxious to 
stay out here ! " said Chris, whereat Dan and the others 
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laughed, and Pincus getting up, said it was time to go to 
bed. 

The next day after luncheon when Pincus, Dan and 
Barney, starting for a walk, had disappeared down the 
road, Chris, who was helping Kit with the dishes, pro- 
posed a walk too, but when, on going through the barn- 
yard and beginning by a narrow path a descent into the 
north valley, they discovered a ledge of rock with all that 
shimmering expanse of earth and sky spread out before 
them. Kit said she would go no further. " It's too 
lovely; I can't leave it; let's sit here." 

" Tell me about your new part," said Chris. 

" Oh, Chris," she said, " I am so happy about it. You've 
no idea how interesting it is after the noise and rough- 
ness and toughness of the musical comedy. You know 
Mr. Preston is going to give a dress rehearsal next week. 
Would you like to come, you and Dan and Mr. Pine? " 

Chris said they would never forgive her if she didn't 
see to it that they got invitations. " But what is your 
part ? " he asked. 

" Oh, it's awfully small. I'm a maid in a rich family. 
I've only got twenty lines or so, but they're pretty good 
ones and there was a chance for some good business, so 
I thought it all out, myself, and Mr. Preston liked it so 
well that he's going to let me use it. Oh, Chris ! " she 
exclaimed, again. " I can hardly wait for the first night ! 
You know since I succeeded in getting into Preston's 
company and felt that at last I'd got my foot on a rung 
of the ladder I've been working to reach, even if it was 
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the very bottom one, I've been so happy ! It's wonde 
to be doing something, Chris, that you love to do. I v 
you felt like that too ! " 

But I love to paint," said Chris. 
No, not the way I mean. If you did it would ir 
you happy to do it and it doesn't." 

Chris sat though ful for a moment. " It always se 
as if there was something that must be set right & 
he answered. " Dan spoke about it last night. It se 
as if I were always saying to myself that if such a w( 
or such an obstacle could be cleared away, then I w< 
be happy — or, at least, contented, which is jusi 
good." 

" No, it isn't as good, Chris," said Kit, '' and I w 
have you say so, and I believe you're unhappy bee 
you're always wanting obstacles cleared away whict 
so big and so solid and immovable that they can't be, 
instead of realizing it and accepting it, and going an 
them and starting off on the other side, you make j 
self unhappy over it." 

" Oh, Kit," said Chris, quietly, " I've never askec 
very much." 

"You're asking for too much now, Chris," Kit 
swered. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

Kit looked at him, as Chris thought almost an 
and then suddenly jumped up, exclaiming, "Come 
must take our walk ! " 

It was necessary in order to catch their train the 
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morning to get up at six and so, with true Bohemian 
spirit, they sat up that night later than ever and as the end 
of their holiday was at hand and a few hours would find 
them in the city again, city topics at first occupied their 
attention. 

Pincus gave an account of the complications in which 
the new movement had become involved and Kit en- 
tertained them with descriptions of the rehearsals at 
Preston's theatre. After they had laughed long and 
heartily over Kit's mimicry, Dan read a letter he had re- 
ceived not long before from his cousin in Pennsylvania 
about the oil-well. It was a long letter but the only 
thing it really said was that the oil-well was just as dead 
as ever. This finished, Chris said, " I've got a letter I'm 
going to read you, too, but there's a story connected with 
it which I must tell you first. You've all always been 
so kind to me without ever asking questions, and without 
knowing anything about me, that if it won't bore you, 
I'll tell you the history of my life." 

" Nobody would ever take you to be a suspicious char- 
acter," said Kit. 

With the sunset, clouds had come up rapidly and it had 
begun to rain, and, with the rain, a chill had come into the 
air again, so that a blazing fire was burning again in the 
fireplace. To celebrate their last night of freedom Dan 
had made a hot toddy, which he knew how to do in mas- 
terly style. " Wait a minute, Chris," he said, " till I fill 
the glasses and then fire away." 

Chris waited until the glasses were filled and then be- 
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gan by saying, whimsically, '* After all there isn't much 
to tell, and what there is sounds like a chapter out of 
Ouida! The earliest thing that I know an3^hing about 
is being with my Uncle Blessington in his cabin, with one 
exception, and that is that it always seemed to me that 
I vaguely remember that I was on a big ship for a num- 
ber of days and that I was very seasick. Occasionally 
I used to dream about it, but I was never seasick in ray 
dreams. In my dream we were always leaving some 
harbor where green hills sloped up from the water. The 
sun was always shining, the sky was blue with big white 
clouds, and the sea sparkled in a brisk breeze which blew 
little dashes of spray, like diamonds, from the tops of the 
waves. In the harbor I thought I remembered watching 
some sailing-boats with white hulls and white sails. I 
have seen the sea since then a good many times, but it has 
never sparkled as brilliantly as it did in my dream, the 
sun has never been so dazzling, the sky so intensely blue, 
nor the hulls and sails of the boats so vividly white as 
then. I suppose it's because the senses dull slowly as 
you grow older. At that time I had never, so far as I 
knew, been near the sea at all, but always with 
Uncle Blessington on his farm. You ought to have 
seen my Uncle Blessington! He was a splendid-look- 
ing man, six feet four inches high, all muscle, with 
looks, manners and a clear-cut way of talking that Eng- 
lishmen of the upper classes are said to have, although 
Fm not a judge of that because I've never happened to 
meet any." 
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" I've often wondered where you got yow way of talk- 
ing, Chris," said Kit. 

" Why ? " asked Chris, " Is it different from anybody 
else's?" 

'* It isn't American," Kit answered. " Some of our 
Middle West actresses would give anything if they had 
it." 

"Well, Uncle Blessington taught me everything," 
Chris resumed. " Our cabin had two rooms. We slept 
in one and the other was our kitchen, dining-room, sitting- 
room and parlor. Uncle Blessington was a great hun- 
ter but he was a great reader, too, and whenever he had 
any money to spare he always spent it on books. We 
had rare times, reading together, I can tell you, when I 
got old enough. I used to have regular lessons, too, and 
there was no shirking them, either, and after I got far 
enough along with it, he wouldn't talk with me in anything 
but French. Although he was so poor and lived so 
humbly, any one could see that he wasn't only a gentle- 
man but a man who had been brought up in a very fine 
society somewhere. It always seemed to me — he told 
me all about it afterwards — that with his bearing, his 
resolute, fearless manner, his stern mouth and jaw and his 
way of looking at you, that he must have been a soldier, 
but he was father, mother, nurse, brother, everything, to 
me and I loved him with all my heart. I had been so 
happy with him that I had never thought at all about 
who I was or who he was or where we'd come from, 
or anything. Then when I was twenty-one he told me. 
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Well, he had been a soldier, a colonel, in one of the crack 
English regiments. He was the last of his name, with no 
relatives excepting a nephew, also a soldier, a captain in 
another crack regiment, who happened later to become my 
father. My father seems to have been a first-class rotter 
and to have made a mess of everything. My undc 
Blessington had an income over and above his pay of 
about five thousand dollars a year. He was a bachelor 
and, although he was getting along in years, a great 
favorite, and the time was getting close at hand when 
he would retire. He had led an active life and was 
ready to settle down and take things easy. Then, every- 
thing came at once. My father was an * Indian,' as we 
say, meaning a wild, reckless fellow. My uncle was very 
fond of him and had helped him financially many times, 
but finally he said he wouldn't do it any more. One day 
he came to my uncle and confessed that he had beep 
borrowing money from the money-lenders by means o< 
forged notes — that he had forged the signatures of two 
of his brother officers, both very rich men — and that 
if they were presented, it would mean disgrace and prison. 
My uncle told me that cases of this kind are not uncom- 
mon there. Well, Uncle Blessington made my father 
resign his commission, saw the money-lenders and took 
up the notes, amounting to a good many thousands, so 
many in fact that it ruined him, handed my father a 
hundred pounds and told him that he never wanted to 
see him again. My father took the first train for the 
Continent and never came back. Uncle Blessington said 
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liat he lived the precarious life of a gambler there for a 
Few years and then died. Imagine what a blow this was 
:o my uncle. The means whereby he was to enjoy the 
•emainder of his life, in the environment he was used 
:o and liked the best, were suddenly taken away from him 
:hrough the fault of another. 

" He said to me, ' You see the prospect wasn't pleasant. 
Hiris. When I retired which would be in a few months, 
[ was going to take certain rooms which I had already 
:hosen, just off St. James's Street, and I was going to 
ive there with my old servant. But now I was destined, 
ipparently, to end my days in a Bloomsbury boarding- 
louse. If you knew London you would understand what 
[ mean ! ' he said." 

'* But Uncle Blessington wasn't through with my father 
fct. One day he got a letter from a lady who said she 
Bvas my father's wife. Unde Blessington went to see 
ler and, sure enough, she was 1 She had been a * typist,' 
IS Uncle Blessington called it, and my father running 
icross her somewhere and being smitten with her pretty 
face — Uncle Blessington said she was awfully pretty — 
ivent right off and married her. This had all happened 
K>nie six years before and I was at this time five years old. 
Up to the time of my father's disgrace he had provided 
for her well enough, but after that he never did an)^ing 
more, so she went to work again, earning what she could, 
vs^hile Uncle Blessington helped her all he could until in 
about a year she died, and Uncle Blessington found him- 
self instead of a gallant, popular, prosperous bachelor, a 
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ruined man with a small orphaned boy on his hands. He 
couldn't support me and himself in England on what he 
had, so he packed up and we went to British Columbia. 
My uncle after settling up everything, found that he had 
ten thousand dollars, and his pay as a retired officer. He 
could manage to live on that, and support me, too, out 
west, but the ten thousand dollars he didn't intend to 
touch. He was going to keep it for me and he meant to 
put it in such shape that I would be bound to get it, so 
one day he went to San Francisco, turned his letter of 
credit into ten thousand dollars' worth of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, hired a box in a safety deposit vault and locked 
them up." 

Chris paused a moment and then went on. 

" Uncle Blessington told me all this when I was twenty- 
one. Well, one night a year later he died, my poor Uncle 
Blessington ! Just went oflf in his sleep ! " 

Chris took an old leather case out of his pocket and 
drew from it a folded paper. 

"This is the letter I said I was going to show you. 
It is a letter to the safety deposit company in San Fran- 
cisco, instructing them to allow me to have access to Uncle 
Blessington's box. Uncle Blessington had arranged that 
there should be no difficulties when this letter was p^^ 
sented and, as I had the keys, I could go any time. It 
was very lonely in the cabin without Uncle Blessington 
and so in a week I started. There had been a little money 
in the cabin when he died and after paying everything, I 
had fifty dollars left. I had made up my mind never to 
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live in the cabin again, it was so lonely there without him, 
and after I had got my money I intended to go back 
there, stay just long enough to get rid of the contents of 
it, and then go away for good. I had made up my mind 
to go to New York or Paris to paint in real earnest. I 
expected to stay in Frisco for two days and to be away 
altogether about a week. It was more than a month be- 
fore I got back again. Can you guess why ? " 

" Not the earthquake I " exclaimed Kit, quickly. 

" Yes," answered Chris, " the earthquake. A few 
miles out of Oakland the next morning, the train stopped. 
Towards Frisco a great cloud of smoke hung in the air ! 
That was the first news we had of it and of the fire after- 
wards. We had to walk the rest of the way into Oak- 
land! I finally got across to Frisco and three weeks 
later had the pleasure of standing by, in the ruins of the 
safety deposit building, while they opened Uncle Bless- 
ington's box with a chisel. There were a few ashes in 
the bottom of it, all that was left of the bank-notes. The 
safest place that my uncle could think of turned out not 
to be so safe after all ! " 

" Ginger ! " cried Dan, " Your hard luck story's worse 
than mine, because I did get something out of my oil- 
well ! " 

" I just had enough to get back to the cabin," con- 
tinued Chris, "but by selling everything in it, I raised 
another fifty dollars, and with that I started for New 
York. It was five years before I got there ! 

" So that's my story, and all that's left to remind me of 
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ruined man with a small orphaned boy on his hands. He 
couldn't support me and himself in England on what he 
had, so he packed up and we went to British Columbia. 
My uncle after settling up everything, found that he had 
ten thousand dollars, and his pay as a retired officer. He 
could manage to live on that, and support me, too, out 
west, but the ten thousand dollars he didn't intend to 
touch. He was going to keep it for me and he meant to 
put it in such shape that I would be bound to get it, so 
one day he went to San Francisco, turned his letter of 
credit into ten thousand dollars' worth of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, hired a box in a safety deposit vault and locked 
them up." 

Chris paused a moment and then went on. 

" Uncle Blessington told me all this when I was twenty- 
one. Well, one night a year later he died, my poor Uncle 
Blessington ! Just went off in his sleep ! " 

Chris took an old leather case out of his pocket and 
drew from it a folded paper. 

"This is the letter I said I was going to show you. 
It is a letter to the safety deposit company in San Fran- 
cisco, instructing them to allow me to have access to Uncle 
Blessington's box. Uncle Blessington had arranged that 
there should be no difficulties when this letter was pre- 
sented and, as I had the keys, I could go any time. It 
was very lonely in the cabin without Uncle Blessington 
and so in a week I started. There had been a little money 
in the cabin when he died and after paying ever3rthing, I 
had fifty dollars left. I had made up my mind never to 
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live in the cabin again, it was so lonely there without him, 
and after I had got my money I intended to go back 
there, stay just long enough to get rid of the contents of 
it, and then go away for good. I had made up my mind 
to go to New York or Paris to paint in real earnest. I 
expected to stay in Frisco for two days and to be away 
altogether about a week. It was more than a month be- 
fore I got back again. Can you guess why ? " 

" Not the earthquake ! " exclaimed Kit, quickly. 

" Yes," answered Chris, " the earthquake. A few 
miles out of Oakland the next morning, the train stopped. 
Towards Frisco a great cloud of smoke hung in the air ! 
That was the first news we had of it and of the fire after- 
wards. We had to walk the rest of the way into Oak- 
land! I finally got across to Frisco and three weeks 
later had the pleasure of standing by, in the ruins of the 
safety deposit building, while they opened Uncle Bless- 
ington's box with a chisel. There were a few ashes in 
the bottom of it, all that was left of the bank-notes. The 
safest place that my uncle could think of turned out not 
to be so safe after all ! " 

" Ginger ! '* cried Dan, " Your hard luck story's worse 
than mine, because I did get something out of my oil- 
well ! " 

" I just had enough to get back to the cabin," con- 
tinued Chris, "but by selling everything in it, I raised 
another fifty dollars, and with that I started for New 
York. It was five years before I got there 1 

" So that's my story, and all that's left to remind me of 
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ruined man with a small orphaned boy on his hands. He 
couldn't support me and himself in England on what he 
had, so he packed up and we went to British Columbia. 
My uncle after settling up everything, found that he had 
ten thousand dollars, and his pay as a retired officer. He 
could manage to live on that, and support me, too, out 
west, but the ten thousand dollars he didn't intend to 
touch. He was going to keep it for me and he meant to 
put it in such shape that I would be bound to get it, so 
one day he went to San Francisco, turned his letter of 
credit into ten thousand dollars' worth of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, hired a box in a safety deposit vault and locked 
them up." 

Chris paused a moment and then went on. 

'* Uncle Blessington told me all this when I was twenty- 
one. Well, one night a year later he died, my poor Uncle 
Blessington ! Just went off in his sleep ! " 

Chris took an old leather case out of his pocket and 
drew from it a folded paper. 

"This is the letter I said I was going to show you. 
It is a letter to the safety deposit company in San Fran- 
cisco, instructing them to allow me to have access to Uncle 
Blessington's box. Uncle Blessington had arranged that 
there should be no difficulties when this letter was pre- 
sented and, as I had the keys, I could go any time. It 
was very lonely in the cabin without Uncle Blessington 
and so in a week I started. There had been a little money 
in the cabin when he died and after paying everything, I 
had fifty dollars left. I had made up my mind never to 
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it is this letter. Yes — there was one other thing! 
Uncle Blessington's ring," and he held out his hand. 
" I'll never part with that/* he said, " no matter what hap- 
pens." It was a plain seal ring, with a crest of some 
kind engraved on it, very much worn. 

" Let me see it, Chris," said Kit. 

Chris took it off and handed it to her. 
A coat of arms ! " announced Kit, examining it. 

Ifs awfully interesting!" she exclaimed. "I'd look 
it up! Why, Chris, you may be a nobleman or a mil- 
lionaire without knowing it." 

" No fear," answered Chris ; " I'm the last on both 
sides. Uncle Blessington often told me so." 

" I don't believe it ! " cried Kit, impetuously. " And 
look here! If you were the son of your Uncle Blessing- 
ton's nephew, why isn't your name Blessington, too?" 

" Why, because my father was the son of Uncle Bless- 
ington's sister! " answered Chris. 

Everybody laughed at this and Kit exclaimed, " Why, 
of course I Well, I am a stupid 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVII 

In Which Frits Takes His Departure 

On returning to town, Chris set to work on Claude's 
landscape, determined to allow nothing to interfere with 
the completion of it. He heroically proposed to him- 
self to take advantage of the opportunity which his quar- 
rel with Claude had given him, an opportunity for un- 
interrupted application, and fortified by the stimulus of 
his country outing, he worked assiduously at it for three 
days. At the end of that time his powers of concentration 
began to wane and his old restlessness returned. On the 
fourth day he did almost nothing. On the fifth, coming 
back to the studio after many hours spent in wandering 
aimlessly in the streets, he found one of Claude's well- 
known blue envelopes waiting for him. 

" Dear Chris,'* it said, " I am so sorry for being 
rude to you the other day; if you can forgive me, come 
in to tea this afternoon at five. 

"Claudine Farrington." 

He had just time to get there, and, with an elation 
which seemed almost to give him wings, he hurried up- 
town. The full power of her fascination for him became 
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apparent as he realized, as he was about to see her again, 
the difference which not seeing her had made in his life. 
He rang the bell with an agitation he could hardly con- 
trol. Claude coming into the room a moment later, 
noticed that he looked quite wretched, and there swept 
through her a kind of happiness, keener than she would 
have been willing to acknowledge. " Fm sorry, Chris," 
she said, in a voice more soft than he had ever heard it, 
a voice from which those cool, level tones of indifference 
had for the moment vanished, and she held out her hand 
to him. Chris trembled as he took it. 

It's all right now," he said, " now that it's past." 
I was so sorry," Claude continued, "that the first 
thing Monday morning I went to your studio. But it 
was locked. There was no one there, Chris." 

" But suppose I had known you were to be at your 
sister-in-law's, Qaude, how could it have mattered ? " 

" It would have mattered, because — well, because 
there are always silly gossips about, ready to manufacture 
stories out of nothing, and I don't choose that people 
shall gossip about me, Chris. So after this we mustn't 
see each other as we have been. Only once in a long 
time." 

Chris got up quickly and turned as if to go out. " If 
you say that, I must go ! " he exclaimed, excitedly, "I — 
I can't stand it — it isn't a question of seeing you less, but 
more! If I can't see you oftener I shall go away! I 
can't stand the life I've been living lately, getting a 
glimpse of you once a week and then waiting for what 
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seems an eternity before seeing you again. No, no, I 
can't stand it, Claude, don't ask me to ! " 

" Would it be so hard, Chris? " she asked, softly. 

" Oh, Claude, don't ask me to ! " he entreated again. 
" I don't want anything but that ! Surely it would be 
all right if I should go to your brother's once in a while 
when you are there. If you knew, could understand what 
it means to me. How happy it makes me to be with you 
and how unhappy I am when I can't be ! " 

Poor Chris," said Claude, in the same soft voice, 

does it make you so unhappy ? " And holding her hand 
out to him once more Chris seized it and kissed it pas- 
sionately again and again. But Claude didn't burst into 
tears and run out of the room as Mrs. Tom had done on 
a similar occasion; she withdrew it gently and, holding 
his for a moment, she said again, very softly, ** Does it 
make you so unhappy, Chris? Let me think about it." 
And a ghost of a smile which had been lingering on her 
face, all at once materialized into a real one, as full of 
promise as it promised to be, and of a beauty only possi- 
ble for lips as lovely as Claude's, as she repeated, '* Let 
me think about it, Chris." And then, considering that 
they had been skating on thin ice quite long enough, her 
tone changed quickly and she said, cheerfully, "Why, 
Chris, dear ! " — and to Chris the word * dear ' which she 
had never used before, seemed like a kiss thrown at a dis- 
tance by a Claude he had never seen before, either, and 
who was fast dissolving into the Claude he was oftenest 
permitted to see — " Why, Chris, dear, your tea is quite 
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cold! Now sit down and you shall have another cup. 
What were you doing on Monday ? " and Chris told her 
of the excursion to Pincus's house. 

As he was telling her, a key turned downstairs, the front 
door shut with a thud and in a moment or two Fritz ap- 
peared in the drawing-room. This was the third time 
that he and Chris had met but, Chris being in Fritz's 
estimation an utterly no-account person, he didn't trouble 
to remember the other two and, barely noticing Chris's 
salutation, sat down. Claude seemed barely to notice him 
beyond offering him a cup of tea, which he refused, and 
continued to talk with Chris as if no third person was 
present, Fritz turning his fat face from one to the other, 
while purposely, so Chris was convinced, keeping silent. 
This silence, intentionally obstinate and irritating, finally 
became so oppressive that Chris got up and went away. 

" Where did you pick him up? *' asked Fritz, as soon 
as Chris had gone. 

" I'm not in the habit of picking people up, as you call 
it," answered Claude, quite amiably, though. " He is a 
friend of Uncle Edwin's. He's painting a picture to put 
over the fire-place and he did the one in the hall." 

" So that's the chap, is it," said Fritz, reminiscently. 
" I saw him once at Harry Dudley's studio. He looked 
like some kind of a beggar, then. How'd he manage to 
get the clothes he's wearing, I wonder ? " 

" I'm afraid you'll have to ask him, Fritz, if you want 
to know," returned Claude, " because / don't." 
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*' Well for God's sake don't ask him here! " exclaimed 
Fritz, irritably, " He's got no right to come here." 

" Why not ? " asked Claude, with an interest bom of 
curiosity to know what Fritz's answer would be. 

** Because he's a nobody ; doesn't amount to any- 
thing! " explained Fritz. 

" But why is he a nobody, Fritz ? " And Claude 
laughed, whereat Fritz showed annoyance. "I'm only 
asking because I might have classified him that way my- 
self, and I was wondering why I should. Why is he a 
nobody ? " 

"He hasn't got anything and he doesn't know any- 
body, that's why," answered Fritz shortly, as if he con- 
sidered it a waste of time to discuss the matter. 

"Admitting that," said Claude, "admitting that he 
hasn't got anything and hasn't any friends, those are only 
extrinsic possessions, Fritz. He may have intrinsic ones 
that are very valuable. Don't you think so ? " 

" I don't know what you mean," replied Fritz, sullenly. 

" Don't you know what extrinsic means, Fritz ? " 

Fritz didn't, and he began to get angry. He and Mrs. 
Betterby had many traits in common. 

" That's got nothing to do with it," he replied, irritably. 
" The beggar's not going to have the run of my house and 
that settles it ! " 

" The run of what, Fritz ? " asked Claude with rather 
dangerous smoothness, and as he didn't answer she said 
again, " the run of whose house ? It's rather rotten of 
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you to make it necessary for me to remind you whose it \ 
really is. Don't do it again, please ! " i \ 

" You're not likely to let me forget it ! " retorted Fritz, 1 t 
with well-assumed bitterness. s 

" Now, Fritz, that's unfair and untrue," answered t 
Claude. " You need never be reminded at all — only you t 
mustn't assume proprietary rights over me, you know." t 

"Mustn't I?" replied Fritz, sarcastically. "We'll 
see about that! " And he went out, slamming the door; e 
in a moment he came back again. " Listen, Claude," he c 
resumed, this time with an air of solemn remonstrance, e 
"a good many of the people I know come here to see l 
you — you owe it to me, to our position, not to have t 
such people as this fellow about. That's the only reason i 
why I object to him or would to any one else of his class. 
I — " 

Claude burst into a peal of spontaneous, almost hysteri- 
cal, laughter. "Oh, Fritz!" she cried. "You're too 
delicious ! " 

Fritz stopped in . astonishment. "Oh, you think it's i ] 
funny, do you?" and he went out, slamming the door 
again. 

Following the first shock of disillusionment after her 
marriage, there came to Claude, in addition to her feel- 
ings of contempt and aversion for Fritz, feelings of re- 
bellion, too, against the position in which she found that 
she had placed herself. But as time passed and she found 
that from this position there was no escape, she attempted 
to adjust herself to it, and in this she partly succeeded, 
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helped by the fact that the active repulsion, hatred almost, 
with which Fritz had at first inspired her began to change 
to a complete indifference, which she took care as well as 
she was able that Fritz should be given no opportunity 
to arouse her from. At times, even, she had begun to 
be able to derive some amusement from explorations into 
those nebulous regions in Fritz's mind where he kept 
what he chose to consider his opinions on things in gen- 
eral. The conversation just ended was a sample of one 
of them, but they never lasted long because Fritz, having 
an uncomfortable idea that he was being made fun of, 
usually beat an early retreat. Claude was left to cogi- 
tate on (with an ever increasing wonder, and with ever 
increasing efforts at explanation) the mystery of her 
marriage, a mystery made more mysterious because every 
trace of Fritz's former attraction for her had disappeared. 
But this was the first time that he had ever revealed an 
intention to regulate her behavior; in fact, the first oc- 
casion for such a revelation, and Claude intended him to 
learn from the very beginning that she. would not endure 
that kind of thing even in the smallest degree ; therefore 
she purposely allowed Chris to see more of her and more 
openly than she had intended. Fritz remonstrated. 
" My good Fritz," answered Claude, with an assumption 
of amiability which somehow always made him furious, 
" must I remind you again that you are not to tell me what 
I shall or shall not do ? " 

" rU tell you if I think you make it necessary," he 
replied. 
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" I see that I must explain to you very carefully what I 
mean/' said Claude. " I have no wish to do foolish 
or indiscreet things, but you can easily make me do them. 
Don't you know how ? " 

" No," answered Fritz, " I don't." 

" By telling me I mustn't. You must try to under- 
stand, my dear Fritz, that I never intend to allow you 
to exercise the slightest control over me in any possible 
way. You objected because I had asked poor little Mal- 
lory to tea, and so I have, at a good deal of personal in- 
convenience, had him here since then, as often as I cotild 
get him to come." 

" You think that because you've got the money you hold 
the whip-hand of me," he answered coarsely ; " but you 
may as well understand that I don't propose to allow you 
to make a nonentity of me ! " 

" It would be hopeless Fritz to try to make you any- 
thing except just what you are! Listen, Fritz," she 
added, earnestly ; " why don't you try to do something 
which would help me to feel a little respect for you? I 
know that you lost your place with Mr. Sargeant simply 
because you neglected even the little you had to do there, 
and that you have no intention of getting another. Do 
you suppose I like the kind of life we lead? Do you 
suppose I want to despise my husband ? " 

She looked so beautiful that Fritz, reflecting that she 
had once been his, thought himself a fool for having lost 
her. 
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" I will do anything you ask me," she went on, " if you 
will do one thing ! " 

What is it? " he asked, although he knew well enough. 
Stop drinking," she answered. 

Fritz brought his fist down on the arm of his- chair. 
** I'll do it, Claude ! " And there were tears in his eyes ; 
but the next night she knew that he had already broken 
his promise. He came in quite late. Claude had dined 
alone and was reading in her sitting-room when she 
heard him coming upstairs. His face was flushed and 
he wore the brutal look a certain stage of drunkenness 
always gave him, as he stood in the doorway, not quite 
daring to come in. 

** Do you know what they're doing around town? " he 
asked. "They're talking about you and your beggar. 
I'll break his head if he comes here again." 

Claude got up without a word, went into her bedroom 
and locked the door but, by way of reply, having asked a 
few people to dine the next night but one, and still need- 
ing a man, she asked Chris. This might seem like tak- 
ing liberties with Chris, and it was, but Claude had be- 
come so used to Fritz's threats that she never took any of 
them seriously. Cynthia Sheldon was to be there and 
Fortescue; the owner of the yellow limousine, which 
has appeared twice in these pages; and who is himself to 
appear twice, too, and then take part in a disastrous disap- 
pearance ; and two fashionable ladies who happened to be 
Fritz's most important contributions to the social side of 
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the Farrington-MoHtor alliance. They were so impor- 
tant in fact, that Fritz's consternation, when Chris's ap- 
pearance showed that Claude had had the temerity to ask 
him when she knew they were to be there, deprived him 
momentarily of any special course of action, even that 
of being rude to Chris, who looked very well in the right 
sort of evening clothes and whose appearance moreover 
had pleased one of the fashionable ladies, who had made 
room for him on the sofa beside her. But Claude's pal- 
pable determination to make Fritz understand that she in- 
tended to ignore his wishes whenever she chose to do so 
rankled so deeply, that his resentment began to shut out 
every other consideration, even that of his duty to his 
guests. Fritz, though aware of this at first, and making 
such attempts at politeness as he was able to under the 
circumstances, began, as his sense of injury grew greater 
and greater, to drink more and more, and the more he 
drank the more injured he felt, and the more injured he 
felt the more he drank, and by the time dinner was half 
over he had lapsed into a moody taciturnity which he re- 
fused to break in spite of a number of efforts to get him 
to. Nobody could help seeing that he was drimk and 
Claude, to get rid of an uncomfortable situation, hurried 
through the rest of the dinner and got the ladies out of 
the room. Fortescue, the owner of the yellow limousine 
and Chris gathered at one end of the table, leaving Fritz 
in solitude at the other. The owner of the limousine, 
whose first name was Percy, was telling of some motor 
races he was going to see somewhere near a country place 
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of his on Long Island, when suddenly Fritz inter- 
rupted. 

" Jever know anybody was nartist, Percy ? " he asked, 
rather indistinctly. 

What's that?" said Percy. 
Jever know any artists ? " he repeated. 
One or two," answered Percy. 
Well he's nartist ! " said Fritz, indicating Chris with 
a jerk of his head. " Whad you think of him ? " 

Percy answered that Chris seemed all right and Fritz 
without replying got up suddenly and went unsteadily 
out of the room. 

" Got it up his nose to-night, all right ! " observed 
Percy, with cheerful vulgarity. "Hope he's gone to 
bed ! " a hope in which the others joined — and he went 
on with his account of the motor race ; but presently the 
door opened as if it had received a violent thrust from 
some one's foot, and they all turned quickly. A fairly 
large picture of some kind, the back was towards them, 
was entering the room. Nothing else could be seen ex- 
cept a hand grasping the frame on either side, and below 
the frame a pair of legs. The picture rocked in, turned 
slowly around, disclosing Fritz, and was placed on a chair. 
It was the painting which Claude had purchased of Chris 
and which hung in the hall. Fritz turned towards them. 
" Think he's all ri', do you ? " he remarked, looking threat- 
eningly at Percy. " This is what / think of him, an' this 
is what I'll do to him, dir'y little beggar ! " And, taking 
a glass of water from the table, he stood hesitatingly, for 
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a moment, holding it in his hand, as if he had forgotten 
what he meant to do with it, and then quickly dashed the 
contents of it vigorously against the canvas, whence most 
of the water, splashing back, lodged on his shirt-front. 
There was something so ludicrous about the whole per- 
formance that Percy laughed, whereat the whole flood 
of Fritz's grievance was suddenly let loose on Chris. He 
came towards him, cursing so fearfully, his face con- 
gested with fury, that Fortescue seized him, but even his 
muscles, whipcord though they were, could hardly cope 
with the strength developed by Fritz's drunken anger. 
Chris and Percy sprang to help him ; it took all three to 
hold him ; words were useless. To make matters worse 
Fritz began to shout his curses, which issued from the 
dining-room with a crash of glass and china, swept to the 
floor. The ladies in the drawing-room started up in 
alarm. The butler rushed into the dining-room at this 
moment and Percy, with rare presence of mind, shouted, 
" Get my chauffeur ; he's waiting outside ! " And to For- 
tescue, as well as he was able, for the violence of his exer- 
tions had put him out of breath, he cried, " Let's get him 
into my car. He'll quiet down when he's out of here." 
And, his chauffeur coming in, they dragged Fritz down 
to Percy's motor, throwing him in on the seat by main 
force. " There, you disgusting blackguard ! " cried For- 
tescue, furious at having been forced to take part in an 
affair of such beastly violence. " But it's very generous 
of you," he added to Percy, " to take him away like this ! " 
"Oh, that's all right," responded that cheerful one, 
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) seemed to be familiar with some o£ Fritz's peculiari- 
, " I was afraid that something like this might happen, 
you see he's quiet already/' And indeed Fritz was ; 
his fury seeming suddenly to have left him. Percy 
in, propped him up in a comer to make room, waved 
d-bye and Fortescue and Chris went into the house 
in. The women had got their things on and were just 
ling out. The two ladies who had come together got 
• their motor and drove away, and Fortescue, seizing 
coat and hat, hurried after Cynthia who was just get- 
■ into a taxi. The manner of each showed sympathy 
Claude, but there was nothing to be said or done ex- 
; to go away, which they did as quickly as possible, 
jetting to say good night to Chris, who was left alone 
le hall. 

uddenly he realized, now that the excitement of the 
lal scene was over, the full significance, the shame, the 
iiUation of it. He heard again Fritz's language, his 
derous beastly language, coupling Claude's name and 
Dwn, shouted so that the whole house must have heard 
. He felt sick with a sense of defilement as he 
ight of the vituperations of that obscene creature, 
got up, with no clear idea of anything except his sen- 
Dns of shame and fury, and went into the drawing- 
n. Qaude sat in a chair near the centre of the room, 
1 one hand shading her eyes, perfectly motionless, 
is's step on the polished floor as he entered caused her 
3ok up. Chris was livid, his shirt and his collar had 
I crumpled in the fray and he was trembling violently 
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from head to foot. His agitation was so extreme that 
Claude, forgetting for a moment her own tragic preoccu- 
pation, was frightened. 

" Where does that man live," he asked, with an effort 
to speak evenly, — " the man who took him away ? " 

" Why ? " asked Claude, startled by his manner. 

" I want to go there ; where does he live ? " 

" Chris ! " she cried. " What do you mean? '* 

" I mean that I am going to kill him ! Kill ! — yes — 
kill I Tm going to see to it that his foul mouth shall 
never speak another word and that you are free of him! " 

The intensity of his excitement carried Claude's own 
beyond the point where control was possible, and sud- 
denly she burst into a terrible, uncontrollable agony of 
tears, so fierce, so abandoned, particularly for one usually 
so self -controlled, that all Chris's rage vanished and be- 
fore he well knew what he was doing, he was on his knees 
beside her, his arms around her, straining her passionately 
to him, trying to kiss her tear-stained eyes and repeating 
over and over again, " Don't, don't, my darling ! Don't, 
don't!" 

And Claude suffered him to do this ; sat passive, weep- 
ing ever more softly under the straining pressure of his 
arms; and all Chris's rage, his hatred, his agony of humili- 
ation, melted by his contact with her into a wonderful 
ecstasy of happiness, of peace, of undreamed-of joy, that 
lifted him into a heaven made of the soft touch of her 
hair, the warmth of her shoulders within his arms, the 
perfume of her breath ! Claude rose at last and put him 
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gently away from her. Her tears had stopped. While 
she had suffered his caresses she had not returned them. 
" You must go now," she said gently and Chris answered, 
tremulous from happiness, " But Claude, you're not going 
to stay here ? " And she knew that he feared that Fritz 
might come back again. " It's all right, to-night, and to- 
morrow I shall do something." And as Chris hesitated, 
she added, " Please go, Chris, dear, I'm so tired ! " And 
Chris, all contrition at once, hurried out into the hall. 
She followed him there. An unconquerable lassitude 
seemed to have assailed her, the reaction from the emo- 
tional tempest which had just passed, a lassitude so pro- 
found that Chris was frightened. 

*' Please go, Chris!" she pleaded. "I'm all right. 
Please I Please ! " And realizing how close she still was 
to the borderline of hysteria, Chris making her promise 
that she would go to bed immediately, without even ven- 
turing so much as to kiss her hand, said good night and 
went away. 

In the morning Claude was herself again and of the 
complicated passions of the night before there remained 
only one : hatred of Fritz. 

At noon Percy arrived, a messenger from Fritz, who 
was lying in Percy's bachelor flat in a condition of abject 
remorse, fearing that he had ruined himself forever. 

" I say ! " said Percy in an undertone, hurrying up to 
Claude as she came into the room. "He's awfully 
sorry ! " 

" Please tell him," answered Claude, in her cool, con- 
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tained, level phrases, " that, as he has a latch-key, I am 
having another lock put on, because I intend that he shall 
never come into this house again. Tell him, too, that if 
he annoys me in any way I shall leave here and go to my 
brother's. If you will let me know where he would like 
his things sent, I will see that it's attended to. There is 
nothing more, I believe." 

" But, I say," remonstrated Percy, " that's being pretty 
hard, ain't it? There's lots o£ fellows at the club that get 
ugly just like Fritz when they've had too much. 'Tisn't 
nice, I know. Some people say 'tisn't exactly gentle- 
manly! / don't know; but they can't seem to help it! 
Let him off, this once ! " 

" There's nothing more to be said, I believe," Qaude 
repeated, inexorably, and Percy felt that it was useless to 
pursue the subject further. 

" All right," he answered, " I'll tell him," and then, '' I 
say, you know, he hasn't got anything but his dress- 
clothes. If I could pack a bag or something — " 

The amiable Percy having, with the assistance of the 
butler, packed part of Fritz's wardrobe into a bag, de- 
parted to report to him. Fritz received the news with 
mixed feelings of anger and despair, and sandwiched his 
mutter ings of self-reproach between threats against Chris 
and assertions that he would still humble Claude's pride. 
His state of mind was such that Percy saw that he must 
do something to divert it. 

" Look here," he said, at length, '* I tell you what we'll 
do ; you get into your clothes and we'll go down to Del- 
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tnonico's and have an absinthe cocktail. That'll buck you 
up. After that we'll have a bite to eat, and sometime 
during the afternoon we'll motor down to my place for 
over Sunday. We'll see the motor races to-morrow, 
which is Saturday, and on Monday I'll run up to town and 
see if your wife hasn't changed her mind. How's that? " 

Fritz thought it a good idea and, opening the bag Percy 
had brought with him, proceeded to make his toilet. 

They spent the day as they, and most of their friends, 
had spent many others of the usual routine of their lives 
and as they hoped to spend many more, spent it in the only 
way they knew, the only way their uneducated tastes 
and limited intelligences permitted. After the absinthe 
cocktails and breakfast, which they finished about two in 
the afternoon, there were four hours to strangle before 
starting for the country, which they proposed to do about 
six. The only occupation, purpose, duty, or desire show- 
ing against the perfectly empty expanse of the advancing 
afternoon was an intention on Percy's part to purchase a 
cravat which he had seen and admired in a shop window 
the previous morning. He and Fritz were delighted at 
his remembering it and so providing them with even a 
temporary occupation, and getting into the yellow limou- 
sine, whose duty it was faithfully to dog Percy's heels in 
his wanderings all day long, they rode two blocks to the 
shop where he had seen it. 

This task accomplished, they emerged from the shop 
and began to saunter slowly down the Avenue, the yellow 
limousine following in their wake, but the Avenue offered 
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little amusement, and they were discussing the advisa- 
bility of going to the club when, providentially, the sign 
of an uptown broker whose manager was a friend of 
theirs attracted their attention, and they went in to pay 
him a visit. Seated in comfortable, padded armchairs, 
which rested on a heavy, plain, green carpet, were a 
number of young men who looked a good deal like Fritz 
and Percy, all clean-shaven and all rather stout. They 
were all smoking cigars and the manager, who was also 
clean-shaven and rather stout, brought out a box of them 
and Fritz and Percy, each helping himself, threw their 
half-smoked ones away. The young men from time to 
time consulted perfunctorily the ticker tapes which, being 
endlessly thrust with short, mechanical movements from 
between the wheels of the machine, were slowly filling the 
tall wicker baskets. The talk was of stocks, in which 
Fritz and Percy joined. There were arguments about the 
solidity of such and such a stock. The manager gave a 
guarded story of a reliable tip for the purchase of an- 
other. Prophecies were made that such a one would go 
no higher and that another was to be permitted a further 
advance of ten points, but if you had Ustened to them for 
a short time, you would have been unable to avoid coming 
to the conclusion that neither the clerks, the business-get- 
ters, whose duty it was to induce their friends to speculate 
in this office, the manager himself, Fritz, Percy nor any 
of the other young men present, understood in the slight- 
est degree what they were talking about. 

This form of recreation, not having any of the charm 
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o£ novelty about it, palled in a little while and Fritz, Percy 
and two or three more of the young men, including the 
manager, repaired to the Ritz, on Percy's invitation. 
New cigars were ordered, all the others being thrown 
away, and everybody had a drink. Immediately after- 
ward everybody had another drink, this time at the man- 
ager's expense, after which they separated, the manager 
whispering to Fritz, " They say that your brother-in-law's 
raisin' the devil with old Betterby or old Betterby's raisin' 
the devil with him ! Which is it, do you know ? " But 
Fritz, not knowing in the least, managed a non-com- 
mittal reply and hurried after Percy. The resources of 
this form of diversion having been for the moment ex- 
hausted, the only refuge seemed to be the club, whither 
they now directed leisurely steps. It was a little early at 
the club but, in spite of that, they immediately encountered 
a friend, who immediately ordered cigars, whereupon 
they threw away the ones they had just lighted at the 
Ritz and all three had a drink. By the time they had 
finished their drinks a fourth member arrived and they be- 
gan to play bridge, each in turn ordering drinks for the 
party with the regularity of clockwork and each, according 
to etiquette, pretending offence if any one declined. By 
the time the game was finished, the room was very full 
of tobacco smoke and other bridge players. It was too 
late now to reach Percy's place in time for dinner, so 
Fritz proposed that they dine at a new Broadway restau- 
rant which as yet neither had visited. Percy assented, 
explaining that they could motor down to his place after 
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dinner and get to bed early, but a couple of quarts of very 
excellent champagne induced him to change his mind and, 
being in the midst of many theatres, he proposed going 
to see a musical comedy which had just made a hit. " Go 
down afterwards just as well as not," he added, " only 
take an hour. Be in bed by two. Smith — " to the 
chauffeur — " go down and wait for us at the Waldorf." 

By this time they were both slightly dnmk, and Fritz 
at the theatre caused the surrounding audience a good 
deal of annoyance from time to time, by pouring into 
Percy's convenient ear, in a rumbling undertone, a repeti- 
tion of his slanders of the night before. He was, as 
always happened at this stage, growing ugly again. 

After the performance, of which they had been able to 
understand very little, they got into a taxi and repaired 
to the Waldorf. 

Go country now, eh ? " inquired Percy, vaguely. 
Can't go coujitry 'thout eat something," replied Fritz; 

country long way off." 

All right," assented Percy, and they walked slowly 
and unsteadily into the cafe. A waiter pulled out a chair 
on each side of a small table and they sat down on them 
very suddenly. 

" Scotch," said Fritz. 
N'go eat anything? " asked Percy, much surprised, 
I said Scotch," repeated Fritz, combatively. 

" All right," said Percy, again, " so'U I." 

By the time that Scotch was finished and two more, it 
was closing time, and Fritz was so drunk and so ugly that 
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Percy had to get help to lead him to the motor. Percy 
himself was very far gone too. 

" Long Island ! " was all he said to the chauffeur, who 
started off. 

The ride was not a long one. The chauffeur had gone 
at once to the Waldorf and knowing that he had three 
hours to wait, left the motor at the curb and proceeded at 
once with great industry to get drunk too. When Percy 
gave the signal to start, the chauffeur was very drunk in- 
deed, so much so that if Percy hadn't been in the same 
condition, he could not have failed to notice it. 

They started. It was very late and the streets were 
empty. As they crossed Fifth Avenue travelling east, 
the motor was going at a speed of fifteen miles an hour, 
at Madison Avenue thirty-five, at Park Avenue fifty, and 
a second later it struck the iron railings which here guard 
the beginning of the tunnel, tore through them, turned 
over, fell with the chassis on top, crushed out of existence 
in one instant both Fritz and Percy, and threw the chauf- 
feur over the opposite railing forty feet away. But re- 
tributive justice must have been taking a night off. He 
escaped almost unhurt. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

In Which Chris Sends in a Bill 

As he walked to the studio that night from Claude's 
house, Chris was not free from intoxication either, but it 
was the intoxication due to a partial realization of almost 
hopeless dreams, the intoxication of still feeling that 
priceless beauty within his arms ; but in the morning, after 
the first strength of his exaltation had spent itself, he was 
aware of a vague disquiet. He felt as if the culminating 
events of the night before should have given him the right 
to go there at once, that morning, and in the light of their 
new-born intimacy, discuss the future with her ; but some- 
how he could not feel that he had that right. Reaction 
had begun to set in. He remembered now that her role 
had been a passive one throughout. Doubts began to 
assail him. It occurred to him that her abandonment of 
grief had been so great, and her subsequent fatigue so 
powerful, that she had seemed hardly aware of his demon- 
strations. He tried to write to her and after an hour 
succeeded in composing one line — '^ Dear Claude, I am 
here if you need me, Chris." — which he went out and 
posted. Under the circumstances it probably answered 
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the purpose as well as anything. But the next morning 
news came which made Chris thankful that he hadn't 
written more. He and Dan were having their breakfast 
when Harry Dudley rushed into the studio. 

Have you heard the news ? " he cried excitedly. 

Nothing much in the paper except this," answered 
Chris, who was holding it in one hand while the other 
grasped a cup of coffee. " FU read it to you, — 

" A Competition for Mural 

Painters. — The State of B 

has appropriated fifty thousand 
dollars to be spent on frescoes for 
the dome and the frieze of the 
rotunda, which have remained 
empty ever since the completion 
of the Capitol building many years 
ago. The committee in charge 
have issued a program, giving a 
list of certain events in the his- 
tory of the State, from which 
competitors may choose the sub- 
jects which most appeal to them. 
This program will be sent, to- 
gether with the sizes of the spaces 
in which the frescoes are to be 
placed, on written application. 
The competition is open to all. 
Address The Competitive Com- 
mittee, City of B., State of B." 

" I say, boys I " exclaimed Dan. " Fifty thousand dol- 
lars for a two-cent stamp I Who'll take a gamble? " 
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" I'm going to I " said Chris. 
Can you draw the figure ? " asked Harry. 
Can he ! " replied Dan. " You bet he can ! " 
Well, listen/' cried Harry, *' what / mean happened 
too late for the morning papers. Fritz Farrington and 
his friend Percy left the Waldorf for Percy's place late 
last night in Percy's car. The chauffeur, who was drunk, 
started for the Thirty- fourth Street ferry on what he 
thought was Thirty-fourth Street, but he happened to be 
on Thirty-third instead, and he went head over heels, 
smash into the Park Avenue street car cut, killing Percy 
and Fritz Farrington instantly. 

Chris jumped up. " I don't believe it I " he cried, just 
because — there's no use mincing matters — at the bot- 
tom of his heart he hoped that it was true. 

" It's true, I tell you," insisted Dudley, " a man tele- 
phoned me who saw it happen. He was at Park Avenue 
when the car came out of Thirty-third Street and hit the 
railings. Said it was the most bloodcurdling thing you 
could imagine! It just shot up into the air, turned over 
slowly and crashed down on the tracks upside down I He 
knew the car was Percy's the minute he saw it, and he 
ran down and helped the police. He identified them! 
The afternoon papers will be full of it. I feel like con- 
gratulating Mrs. Fritz ! " 

" Here ! " exclaimed Dan. '* That isn't the way to 
talk I " 

" Well, I do I " said Harry. *' And you would too if 
you knew what a rotter he was; and I'm not maligning 
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him, you understand; it's the simple truth! " He turned 
to Chris. " You were there, at the Farringtons*, night 
before last, weren't you ? " 

" Yes," answered Chris. " Who told you ? " 

" Never mind," said Harry ; " he made a scene, didn't 
he?" 

'* He was drunk," answered Chris, "if that's what you 
mean. He was that way most of the time, wasn't he? " 

And so Fritz did enter Claude's house once more, for a 
little while, and Claude was free again, with all her life 
before her for her making, but with the feeling of one for 
whom a long rest is necessary after a drastic operation 
has restored life again, and hope. Chris thought of her 
constantly but he got no word from her. She hardly 
thought of him, hardly thought of Fritz, hardly thought 
of herself ; she was resting, recovering from the shock of 
the operation which had set her free. 

The new house was closed. Claude's mother and Mrs. 
Tom induced her to do this and come back to the Moli- 
tor mansion ; and when, returning there, Mrs. Tom had 
taken her up to her old rooms, the bedroom and sitting- 
room, not changed at all since the day she had run away, 
she cried a little and the tears made her feel better, and 
Mrs. Tom, putting her arms around her, cried a little, 
too. You see, Mrs. Tom wasn't altogether happy, either. 
Harry, repeating the gossip of the moment, had told her 
what he had heard of the scene Fritz was responsible for 
and how Chris had been the cause of it, and as he told it, 
she couldn't help comparing herself with Claude, Harry 
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with Chris and Tom with Fritz and although they were 
all so different and would have acted so differently under 
the same circumstances, she looked on it as a warning that 
she should not ignore. One night after she and Tom had 
gone to bed she lay thinking about it. Tom had been 
talking business as usual during the process of getting 
ready for the night. Even after they were in bed, he 
kept it up, his sentences growing more and more in- 
distinct, until he stopped and Mrs. Tom knew that he 
was asleep. The somnolent sound of his voice had af- 
fected her strangely as she lay there. Its quiet monotony 
and Tom's gentle glide into sleep, t3rpified the security he 
stood for. Not, perhaps, as interesting as Harry, not 
with so many fascinating topics to talk about, but very 
safe and very strong. He didn't understand her as Harry 
did, and women do like to be understood, but with Tom 
she felt sure that everything would always run smoothly 
and safely. She thought of the children, of how she 
loved them, of Tom's affection for them, of the smooth- 
ness of her life which he, with his ability, made certain 
for her, of how much he did for her, as a matter of 
course, until she had come to look on it as a matter of 
course, too. What a silly fool she'd been with Harry 
after all, allowing herself to get to think so much of him, 
and only because he flattered her ! She wondered if Tom 
had ever suspected anything, knew that she and Harry 
were flirting with each other. Suppose a tragedy like 
Claude's had come to her instead ; suppose Tom had been 
killed ? At this thought, Mrs. Tom began to cry quietly 
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to herself, and then one of Tom's hands suddenly squeezed 
one of hers. He had waked up quietly and completely 
according to a way he had. Mrs. Tom put her head on 
his shoulder and gave way unrestrainedly to real sob- 
bing. " Oh, Tom," she said, " Tve been a beast, an 
egotistical, conceited beast 1 " 

" There ! There 1 " said Tom, comforting her. " It's 
all right. Don't cry so. It's all right 1 " It took Mrs. 
Tom a good while to have her cry out, but when she was 
able she said : 

" Oh I Tom, you don't know how bad, how deceitful 
I've been I " whereat Tom laughed. 

" Not so very bad," he answered, " but the game isn't 
worth the candle, now, is it ? " 

And Mrs. Tom replied, indignantly. "What? You 
knew all the time, and felt so sure about me that you 
never said a word ? Tom Molitor, you were taking alto- 
gether too much for granted ! " Then she added, with a 
sigh of relief, " No, it isn't worth the candle, and I'm 
never, never going to be so silly again." 

Tom's behavior toward Claude was quite exemplary, 
and under the influence of the tragedy, which had shocked 
them all, of course, a better understanding arose between 
them, giving their natural fondness for one another a 
chance to grow ; but he intended to give Claude his views 
on the lesson her marriage had taught and when Claude 
had got into a more normal state of mind again, he did. 

" You see, Claude — " he didn't call her Sis any more, 
— he remarked one day, when they were alone together, 
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as if he were simply continuing a conversation which 
they had been carrying on for some time, when as a mat- 
ter of fact he had only been carrying it on with himself. 
" You see you are going to be an extremely rich woman. 
In fact you practically are one already, because in a little 
while it'll be yours to do what you like with and, in addi- 
tion, you're a beauty, too. You know it, and everybody 
else knows it, so why not say so ? With your money and 
your looks there'll be few such prizes an)rwhere as you'll 
be, and sooner or later you'll marry again. The next 
time, get your money's worth. Take Farrington ; think 
of what you brought him and what he had to offer in re- 
turn." 

"I didn't want anything in return, Tom," she an- 
swered. 

" Yes, you did, Claude. I don't mean that you wanted 
money in return for money, although of course a man 
must have some of it ; but you thought that he had some- 
thing, whatever it was, and you found that you were mis- 
taken. Am I right ? " 

" If you mean it in that way, yes," said Claude. 

"That's all I mean," continued Tom; "so the next 
time be sure that you get your money's worth. Be sure, 
before you give away all that you've got, that what 
you're giving it for is in your possession, locked up so 
safely that with reasonable precautions it'll never be able 
to get away from you. Of course, just at present, I sup- 
pose, you feel that there is small likelihood of your marry- 
ing for a good while to come, but — " 
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" Out of respect to the memory of my husband? " she 
asked with a flash of her old hatred for Fritz as she 
thought of him, " that would prevent me so little that I 
would marry to-morrow if I wanted to." 

** Well, when the time does come then, if it does," said 
Tom cheerfully, "remember my advice, will you? If 
you marry for love or ambition — ambition for yourself 
or for the man you marry — or whatever you may marry 
for, be very careful and make certain that you're getting 
what you bargained for, — eh ? " 

" Yes, Tom, TU remember," she answered slowly, 
" and about being careful, don't worry. I shall be care- 
ful." And Tom knew that the lesson she had learned 
had cut too deeply to be completely forgotten. 

But she had forgotten a little. 

Hot weather had now arrived. Tom was engaged 
in a mysterious enterprise which would keep him pretty 
steadily at the office for an indefinite time, and he pre- 
ferred the comfort of the Molitor mansion to a sum- 
mer in the suburbs with the necessity of daily journeys to 
and from the city. Mrs. Tom decided to stay with Tom 
for a time at any rate, and Tom rented a cottage on the 
coast near Boston where the children were sent, with Mrs. 
Molitor to look after them. Claude decided to stay in 
town, too. She had half determined, after the rush was 
over, to go abroad. 

The artists had all managed to get away. In spite of 
the fact that all whom Pincus had approached for tiie set- 
tlement of their accounts had been too hard up to pay him, 
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they were taking it easy in various parts of the country; 
consequently there were no artist committees to collabo- 
rate with the lay committees of the New Gallery Associa- 
tion. This didn't matter, because there weren't any lay 
committees either, their members, mostly women, having 
scattered to the four winds, and if both lay and artist 
committees had been there they couldn't have accomplished 
much, because there wasn't enough money in the treasury 
to do anything with. The movement had been got under 
way a little late in the season and many people had left 
town for the summer with dues and subscriptions unpaid. 
Mrs. Bates-Betts and Mrs. Pruden had sailed for Europe 
early in the spring. The twenty thousand dollars they 
had promised had not been sent in, but before leaving they 
had assured Mrs. Betterby that it would be, the moment 
they got back, which would be late in the summer. Mrs. 
Betterby read these letters at the last meeting of the season 
and everybody parted much encouraged, except Pincus, 
with the assurance that by the time they met again the 
treasury would be full and they could go ahead at full 
speed. Mrs. Betterby was still in town because Betterby, 
who seemed much worried of late, couldn't get away. 
Cynthia Sheldon was staying on from day to day because 
certain things were worrying her, too, and as she was 
staying Fortescue stayed. Pincus, Kit, Dan and Chris 
were in town — and had never expected to be anywhere 
else. If they had, it wouldn't have done any good be- 
cause things of late hadn't been going very well for them. 
The adjournment of the committees until autumn with- 
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out really accomplishing anything was a severe blow to 
Pincus. The future seemed more and more uncertain for 
him. He had enough money left to keep going until 
autumn came, perhaps, but if he could not then secure the 
position of manager of the New Gallery with the modest 
salary which the Association would naturally pay, his 
position would be most precarious. As for Dan, some- 
body had got a judgment for libel against the socialist 
paper he was making cartoons for, and the young socialist 
had gone into bankruptcy, so his source of income had 
disappeared. Chris had kept busy because he had in- 
vested a two cent stamp in an application for a pro- 
gramme giving the rules of the competition for the fres- 
coes required for the state capitol of B and was 

taking a gamble, and making preliminary studies for the 
colored sketches, to scale, which the rules of the compe- 
tition required. He had become more interested in it 
than he had expected. Fortescue, who had dropped in 
one day, as he did occasionally, saw the sketches and 
thought them excellent. 

" He's doing it because he hasn't got anything else to 
do, but it's a waste of time," said Dan. 

" Why? " asked Chris. " I might win it." 

'* Win a political competition unless you're in cahoots 
with the powers that be ? Tut, tut, my child I " 

Kit was out of a job, too; but the future for her at 
least was not without promise. The play in which she 
had made her debut in Preston's company had not been a 
success and had been withdrawn. Preston considered it 
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too late to try another, and there was nothing for any one 
to do and no salaries to be drawn until rehearsals began 
later, but the promise for the future lay in the fact that 
Preston was pleased with Kit. She had made a distinct 
little personal hit in her small part, and in the new play 
she was to have a better one, so, except for the fact 
that she had barely enough money to take her through the 
summer, Kit was well pleased. 

As for Chris he was well pleased, too, because in addi- 
tion to the interest his labors on the sketches for the com- 
petition had aroused in him, he had begun to see Claude 
again. 

Cynthia Sheldon had never seen Chris until the night 
he had dined at Claude's house. She had taken rather a 
fancy to him then and had asked Fortescue to bring him 
along with him one afternoon when he came to tea, which 
Fortescue did, and that very day Claude came in to Cyn- 
thia's drawing-room just as she had done at Mrs. Tom's 
when Harry Dudley had taken him there. He had not 
seen her since the night, the night, when he had covered 
her face with kisses. He had written to her at first many 
times, letters that he felt he must write to her in spite of 
that inexplicable restraint he was still conscious of, but 
she had not answered, and as he waited day after day, he 
had said to himself, bitterly, that he saw plainly, at last, 
what he should have seen long ago, what any one else 
would have seen, — the meaning of her whole treatment 
of him from the beginning. When he had first met her in 
the West, she had coquetted with him ; when he came to 
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New York she had kept him at arm's length and at the 
same time had tried to make his infatuation for her serve 
her own ends. After she had married, knowing that she 
was in a position to make use of him again, she had done 
so but when, after Farrington's death, she realized that 
she was again placed where Chris might demand some 
definite explanation from her, she had coolly thrown him 
over once more. Realizing this, he had struggled des- 
perately to free himself from the fascination Claude 
had for him, and it was with something like terror that he 
saw her come in. As soon as he could decently do so, he 
got up to go, and as he went out of the door he noticed that 
Claude was looking at him with a curious expression of 
surprise, slightly tinged with what seemed like confusion. 

Chris left Cynthia's house and, starting down Fifth 
Avenue, sought after a moment the shade and greenness 
of the Park, for the afternoon was very warm. An 
empty bench stood just inside a gateway, and going in he 
sat down. A slight coolness here gave to the lifeless air 
of the streets a grateful quality. Slowly the shadows of 
the trees stretched across the Avenue and the sun threw 
athwart the sky a flood of rose and amber. The world 
seemed full of peace, but how full of pain his heart ! The 
pain of wounds he could not heal. Why did she deal 
them to him, drawing him to her, knowing well her 
power, only to deal them again? How many times he 
had asked himself this question! 

He heard the sound of a motor stopping in the street 
outside and some one passed through the gateway. He 
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looked up involuntarily. Claude was coming towards 
him, was close to him, sitting down beside him. Her 
face was grave but kind, too. 

Chris, dear, have I offended you?" 
Oh, Claude ! " was all he said, with a reproach in his 
voice that made her wince. 

** Oh, Chris ! " she said, " Forgive me ; what a stupid 
question that was ! I got your letters, yes, but I didn't 
answer them because I didn't have the energy : it had all 
left me too weak, too tired, to do or think of anything, and 
Chris, they meant nothing to me, — they were dear letters 
but, — I haven't any feeling any more, Chris, about any- 
thing; and they spoke about things that I seemed a 
stranger to. I couldn't answer them." 

Claude had resented them, though. The feeling that 
Chris was in some way an inferior, would not die. When 
she looked back on that night when he had held her in his 
arms and she had remained passive there, she attributed 
her passivity, even her lack of resentment, to the mingling 
flood of emotions which had swept over her, of which 
Chris had unwittingly taken advantage and of which his 
letters were the natural result, — the natural result of an 
accidental and unnatural situation. She had resented the 
fact that Chris should not understand this. Chris as it 
happened was half aware of it, — witness the inexplicable 
restraint which seemed to hold him back. But when 
Claude saw him at Cynthia Sheldon's, she realized sud- 
denly that she had been treating him badly, and when he 
left her there, she was faintly annoyed and a little humili- 
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ated, to feel that perhaps her neglect of him had loosened 
the bonds with which she had always held him. Claude 
was not averse to holding him, but she did not intend to 
become entangled herself. 

" But, Claude, even a line ! " he said reproachfully, — 
"just a line to say that you hadn't forgotten. You 
might have done that — after — ! " 

" I wanted to forget, Chris ! — everything ; and you 
wouldn't let me 1 You kept reminding me of the whole 
dreadful thing when I wanted to put it out of my mind, 
everything and everybody connected with it, even you." 

Chris jumped up in his impulsive way, but Claude put 
a hand on his arm and he sat down again, looking so 
miserable that she was touched. 

" Chris, dear," she said, after a moment, " Tm going 
to speak very plainly to you. If it would make you hap- 
pier to come and see me sometimes before I go away, why 
come, but I can promise nothing. In fact there is noth- 
ing to promise. If you will remember that, come ; it will 
make me a little happier, too, perhaps, but there must be 
no forgetting conditions." 

" Are you going away ? " asked Chris, miserably. 

" Later in the summer I am going abroad. Will you 
be coming to see me, Chris ? " 

" If I were not so weak I would say no," answered 
Chris. 

^' Are you weak, Chris? I wonder." She asked, half 
wonderingly, as if to herself. 

Well, Chris of course began to see Qaude agahi and at 
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first everything went smcx)thly. He had climbed once 
more into heaven; not the seventh, perhaps, because he 
felt that the duration of her favor depended on his ob- 
servance of difficult conditions, but the first, let us say, 
and under the circumstances he felt himself lucky to have 
been permitted to get into even that ! They had the city 
almost to themselves. Tom was always busy and Mrs. 
Tom, who was plump enough to feel the hot weather a 
good deal, kept her own room all day long, bathing in the 
artificial breezes produced by two electric fans. Tom 
was tired by night time and he and Mrs. Tom invariably 
went to bed early. There was hardly anybody left except 
Cynthia Sheldon and Fortescue, but they were not anxious 
for companionship besides what they were able to furnish 
each other, and there was a sensation about being lost in 
the populous waste of town in midsummer which was 
pleasing, to Claude, particularly, who had never seen it at 
this season. 

As has been said before, everything went smoothly at 
first, and when the harmony of their intercourse was in- 
terrupted, it was, strangely enough, due to Claude. 

Claude's attitude towards Chris at the beginning was 
one of kindly indulgence as if, while sympathizing deeply 
with him, she was unfalteringly resolved that their rela- 
tions should remain unchanged. Chris had accepted this 
attitude with proper humility and had manfully stuck to 
his bargain, but by degrees he was forced to wonder if 
Claude were satisfied with it; if she were not sorry now 
that she had made it ; if she were not getting tired of being 
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thrown with him so constantly. Alarmed at this idea, 
Chris determined not to see her so often, feeling that he 
had perhaps been imposing on her good nature, but to his 
surprise Claude resented this and, to his consternation, 
seemed almost on the point of giving him his congS. 
This slight break was patched up, but her behavior became 
increasingly puzzling to him; she gave way frequently 
to fits of petulance ; sometimes he surprised her looking at 
him strangely, and she had developed a habit of taciturnity 
quite at variance with her usual easy, conversational 
abilities. 

In addition to the concern which the revelation of these 
new facets of Claude's character aroused in him, things 
were going badly at the studio. Everybody was hard up 
there, but Chris didn't realize it until Dan brought it to 
his attention. 

" Got any money ? " asked Dan, one morning. 

Chris looked in his pockets. " About five dollars," he 
answered. 

" I don't mean that ! " said Dan. " How's your capi- 
tal ? " For Chris, at the time he had received Claude's 
cheque for two hundred and fifty dollars, had opened a 
chequeing account. 

" There must be a lot there," answered Chris, " a hun- 
dred and fifty at least" And getting his cheque-book he 
began to figure up his balance. " I say," he exclaimed, 
after a few minutes, " there's something wrong here! I 
must have more than that ! " 

" More than what ? " asked Dan. 
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"Twenty-five dollars and eighteen cents! I must 
have ! " insisted Chris. " See what you can make of it." 
And he handed the book to Dan. 

*' That's what I make it, too," said Dan, *' but you've 
been drawing out money to beat the band ; about every 
other day ten and fifteen at a time ! Look at the stubs ! 
Bearer cheques, a whole raft of 'em I Well, it's your 
money. Only I was going to borrow enough to pay a 
couple of months' back rent if you had it." 

Chris, struggling with mingled emotions of astonish- 
ment and remorse, couldn't speak for a moment. He 
realized for the first time how expensive those pleasant 
weeks with Claude had been, and how thoughtlessly he 
had been using up their last resources. Dan saw such 
consternation and shame written on his face that he 
laughed. 

" Well, don't let it worry you ! " he said. 

Chris was worried, though, and he insisted on knowing 
how things stood. It didn't take long to tell. Dan was 
cleaned out, hadn't a cent and didn't know where to get 
any. He wouldn't ask Pincus, even if he had it, he was 
too kind-hearted about such things, and anyway Pincus 
was in a bad way himself. Kit he knew to be completely 
dead broke, because she had been obliged to get sc»ne 
clothes under way for the next play. They owed two 
months for the studio and the flat, and quite a tidy little 
gas bill. 

" The worst of it is," said Dan, " that we don't any of 
us seem to have any outstanding accounts except Pine, 
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and his are against me and some others who aren't any 
better pay than I am." 

Suddenly Chris saw that Dan was looking thoughtfully 
at the autumnal scene which was to have hung over the 
mantel-piece in Claude's drawing-room. 

After Fritz's death, when Chris was writing letters to 
Claude and waiting for answers to them which didn't 
come, he had managed before starting in on the capitol 
competition, to finish it. It had hung there for weeks 
ready for delivery and Claude owed him the balance due 
on it. Two hundred and fifty dollars — what a help that 
money would be, to all of them ! Could he ask for it ? 
He looked at Dan's big back where he was seated at a 
table, helping to put some finishing touches to the state 
capitol competition. Could he speak to Claude about it ? 
She had never mentioned it to him. With the closing of 
her house she had apparently forgotten all about it. 

" Another thing," said Dan, suddenly, " these sketches 
have got to be sent off next week if you want to get them 
in in time, and they've got to be mounted, framed, boxed 
and shipped. As long as you've finished them you surely 
ought to send them. That'll mean twenty or twenty-five 
dollars, and then we ought to give the agent something; 
he's going to be around here late this afternoon. It's 
funny about these agents," Dan went on, musingly; 
** when you're prompt with your rent they're sweet as 
sweet ; but the minute you get behind, it seems to have a 
bad effect on their dispositions. Such small amounts, 
too 1 What's thirty dollars ! " 
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Chris went out. He had made up his mind. He went 
to his bank and drew out the twenty-five dollars, leaving 
the eighteen cents to be watched over by the bank of- 
ficials, and returned to the studio. " There's twenty dol- 
lars," he announced to Dan; "give the agent fifteen; 
that'll keep him quiet for a few days and keep the other 
five yourself. TU raise some more somehow in a day or 
two," and he went out again, this time to keep an appoint- 
ment with Claude. He had now ten dollars in his pocket 
and he would have to spend most of that during the even- 
ing because he and Claude were going to dine together. 
He must ask Claude for the money due him, but when he 
found himself with her, although he tried desperately, he 
couldn't bring himself to do so, and the preoccupation his 
dilemma caused in him, attracted her attention. On get- 
ting back to the studio that night he determined to take 
refuge in the cowardly alternative of a letter. Dan had 
gone to bed, and after two hours of acute suffering, he 
had composed and posted a note to her, in which he re- 
called the autumnal landscape to her mind and the balance 
still due on it, with as casually businesslike an air as he 
could manage. All the next day he waited, never leaving 
the studio. He had hoped that on getting his letter, 
which the first post would take to her, she would imme- 
diately write out a cheque and, accompanying it with a lit- 
tle note full of regret for her forgetfulness, send it 
round by bearer, but the little note didn't come. It was 
only the next afternoon when Chris had been reduced to 
a state bordering on despair that the postman appeared 
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with a small blue envelope. Chris tore it open. It con- 
tained a cheque for two hundred and fifty dollars. Not 
a word accompanied it. Not even a blank sheet, not even 
a half sheet of note-paper to hide it from the casual in- 
spection of the postman. How strange! Chris waited 
until the next afternoon and then, suspense making him 
desperate, he called at the Molitor mansion and asked the 
servant — it wasn't Joseph, any more — if he could see 
Mrs. Farxington. The servant looked at him with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

" Why, Mrs. Farrington's gone, sir I " he said. ** She 
sailed for Europe, yesterday ! '* 
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CHAPTER XIX 

In Which Things Look Black for Pincus and 

Company 

Claude's final payment for Chris's painting was th« 
last money that he and Dan saw for many a day. Chris 
at first had wild dreams of following Claude to Europe 
with it, but the sum was too insignificant for such an 
expedition and, in addition, he couldn't leave his friends 
in the lurch in any such manner. At first he was of the 
opinion that doing so would only serve Dan right, because 
it was Dan who had suggested to Chris the writing of 
that letter which, while it had secured the money, had 
also been the means, so far as he could tell, of driving 
Claude away. Chris felt sure that she had gone simply 
through annoyance, and for a number of days his re- 
sentment against Dan hardly permitted him to speak to 
him. Dan guessed the reason, Chris having told him 
of Claude's departure on his return from his call at the 
Molitor house, but he bore with his coldness patiently, 
feeling that it would not last long. Nor did it, and 
Chris's manner suddenly assumed an air which made it 
plain that while desiring forgiveness he couldn't bring 
himself to ask for it. This very humility, due to regret 
at his unjust treatment of his best friend, dulled for a 
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time the keenness of the pain caused by Qaude's de- 
parture, but only for a time. As time went on it re- 
turned with greater, with increasing strength. 

Chris added Claude's cheque to the eighteen cents 
lying idle in his bank and proceeded to pay bills. In the 
first place he had the competition sketches mounted, 
framed and shipped, accompanied by a sealed envelope 
on which was written his pseudonym " Blessington," with 
which he had also signed his designs, and, inside, " Chris- 
topher Mallory, Two hundred and fifty blank, west Fifty 
blank street. New York," which was according to the 
regulations. The rules of the competition provided that 

a large hall in the capitol of the State of B was 

to be devoted for two months to the exhibition of the 
sketches of the competing artists. To this hall the pub- 
lic was to be admitted free of charge. Every person 
on entering was to be presented with a ballot on which, 
after due consideration, they were to write the fictitious 
name signed to the design which they thought indicated 
the most admirable artistic grasp of the decorative 
problems requiring solution. During the two months 
in which the exhibition was to remain open, the ballots 
would be carefully husbanded, and at its termination, 
a committee composed of prominent persons would count 
the ballots, open the envelope bearing the most popular 
pseudonym and announce the name of the successful 
competitor. 

" It sounds perfectly fair to me,*' said Chris, the day 
the designs were to be shipped away. 
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" Let us hope it is, my son,'* answered Dan, " but Fll 
bet there's a nigger in the woodpile somewhere and, even 
if it is, the difficulty is that your design will never suit 
the popular taste ; it's too good." 

" Do you think I'd have stood a better chance if it 
had been left to a committee ? " 

" Not a bit," said Dan, with finality ; " the committee 
in a place like that would have no more taste than the 
public Well, here's the expressman ; is the box properly 
marked ? Then, let him take it, look out of the window 
while he loads it on his wagon, watch him tmtil he turns 
the corner, kiss your hand to it, if you want to, and then 
forget it. That's my advice. You'll be lucky if you 
ever see your designs again, to say nothing of winning 
the prize." 

After Chris had paid all the rent due, paid the bill of 
fifty dollars for materials which Dan had owed Pincus 
for so long that Dan said he was ashamed to look Pincus 
in the face, especially as Pincus was so very hard up, and 
settled the gas bill and a few other outstanding accounts 
he had less than a hundred left. By the time this was 
done, the month had come to an end and there was another 
thirty dollars rent to pay. This, with what they had 
spent on various necessities, left a balance of twenty-five 
dollars, with most of the summer before them. Every- 
thing went wrong that summer, which, by the way, was 
one of the hottest on record, for almost everybody con- 
cerned in this story. Realizing how serious the situation 
was, Chris and Dan sallied out each day trying to find 
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something to do, and each day as Chris walked the blazing 
streets his thoughts were of Claude. He had calculated 
at first that if Claude, too busy through hurried prepa- 
rations for departure, to write him before sailing, should 
do so on board her ship, posting the letter immediately 
on her arrival, he should hear from her in a fortnight. 
A fortnight passed and no letter came. This was a sore 
disappointment, but it occurred to him that she might not 
have been up to writing on board ship and, allowing her a 
week after landing in which to return to her usual routine, 
another week surely should bring a letter. But it didn't; 
neither did another nor another and, walking the blazing 
streets and eating his heart out with thoughts of her, 
Chris grew paler and paler, more and more irritable, and 
more and more the prey to his old fits of nervous de- 
pression. This combination of unfortuitous conditions 
was too much for Chris and one morning on Dan's going 
to wake him — he had been sleeping extraordinarily late 
for some reason — he found him lying with a very 
flushed face, breathing in quite an unnatural way. Dan 
shook him and he opened his eyes and began at once 
disconnected mutterings in which Dan could occasionally 
catch Claude's name. He didn't recognize Dan, at all. 
Dan was terribly frightened ; he was all alone with him ; 
but pulling his wits together he wrote a hurried note to 
Pincus telling him that Chris seemed to be very ill, and 
please to notify Kit at once ; and having run downstairs, 
entrusted it to one of the numerous urchins who infested 
the block, urging him to use all possible speed. Pincus 
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had the note in five minutes. Luckily there was a tele- 
phone in the house where Kit lived and as she happened 
to be in, in another five minutes Pincus had given her 
the news, and she and Pincus were both on their way 
to the studio where they arrived at about the same time. 
Dan was waiting for them and took them upstairs. Kit 
put her hand on Chris's forehead and turned to Dan. 

" He's got a fever of some kind. Do you know a 
doctor ? " 

" I don't," said Dan. Pincus didn't, either. 

"Harry Dudley will," said Kit. "I think if Mr. 
Pincus went back to the shop and telephoned him, it 
would be the best way. Tell him you want a first-class 
one, and then get him here as soon as ever you can." 
Pincus hurried back to the shop and in half an hour re- 
turned with a doctor. " Lives in this street," he said, 
breathing heavily, to Kit ; " only close to Fifth Avenue, 
so he ought to be all right." 

The doctor, who looked capable and energetic, went up- 
stairs, accompanied by Kit, while Pincus and Dan waited 
below and, in a few minutes, Dan was sent out to the 
corner druggist to have a prescription filled. On his re- 
turn he found Kit and Pincus in the studio. The doctor 
had gone. 

"What's the matter with him?" Dan asked, breath- 
lessly. 

" Brain fever," said Pincus, shortly. " He's going to 
send us a nurse." 

Dan whistled and looked blank. 
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'* We ought to get him out of town/' said Kit, " right 
iway." 

" Why not the farm? " suggested Pincus. 

'* But it's going to take money and where's it coming 
from ? " said Dan. " He can't walk ; he'll have to have a 
stateroom on the train; the nurse will have to be paid; 
Chris has got ten dollars in his clothes and we haven't 
a cent more. You haven't any, Kit ? " 

*' Five dollars," said Kit, and suddenly burst out, " and 
that heartless, cruel, infamous woman, with all her mil- 
lions, has gone away and left him! If he dies she'll have 
killed him and I'll tell her so, too! " 

*' Hush ! " said Dan. " How can you say that ! He 
might have had it, anyway ! " 

" Are you taking her part ? " cried Kit furiously, and 
she bounced up and ran upstairs. Following her to make 
peace, Dan saw her sitting in a corner of Chris's room, 
her face buried in her hands, crying softly to herself 
and, thinking the time unpropitious for overtures of 
friendship, he stole downstairs again to Pincus. 

" It's no use talking, women are peculiar," he re- 
marked, telling Pincus what he'd seen. " But what are 
we going to do ? " 

" What Fve been trying to do," said Pincus, " is to 
hang on until the autumn and see if the New Gallery 
Association was going to give me a job. By being care- 
ful, I figured out that I could last till then, pay up every 
cent and walk out of my shop without anything, myself, 
except the farm, but not owing anybody anything. 
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What I started to say was, that I can let you have the 
fifty dollars you paid me not long ago, and fifty besides, ' 
and I'll manage to live somehow until autumn, without j 
using up my reserve. That would help a little, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Help," cried Dan, ''you bet it'll help; but it isn't 
fair " 

"Now, Dan," answered Pincus, firmly, "youVc got 
to. Get him away to the farm and — " Just then Kit 
came quickly downstairs with her hat on and made for 
the door, but Dan intercepted her. 

"Where are you going?" he asked, getting in front | 
of her. ' 

" I'm going to telephone to the Grand Central station 
for a stateroom on the morning express, to-morrow," 
she answered, " and I'm going to take Chris up to Mr. 
Pincus's farm whether I've got any money or not ! It's 
got to be done and I'm going to do it! Some people 
can stand around if they want to, making apologies for 
other people, but / can't ! " 

" Well, wait a minute," remonstrated Dan ; " Pincus is 
going to give us a hundred dollars." 

Kit stopped short, then sprang at Pincus, threw her 
arms around his neck, kissed him so vigorously that his 
German-silver spectacles bounded into the air, and turned 
quickly to Dan, with a smile which Dan knew meant that 
she had forgiven him. Dan didn't know what he'd done 
to require forgiveness, but he liked to see Kit smile, so he 
let it go at that. 
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" Now we can get him there and have a little left 
over/' she cried; "the future has got to take care of 
itself" — a task, by the way, which the future always 
seems quite capable of. Kit sat down and they had just 
started planning the thing out, when the nurse, a large, 
hearty, comfortable, very warm, and apparently capable 
person of Irish extraction, arrived. She carried a little, 
black bag in one hand, a parasol in the other, and wore 
the small, classic, Irish bonnet. 

"Where's the patient, please?" she asked, as soon as 
she had removed her hat. Kit took her upstairs. 

" Have you been lavin' him alone and him out of his 
head ? " she demanded. 

" He went to sleep," said Kit. 

" That doesn't make anny difference. Didn't the doc- 
tor tell you he must always have some one with him ? " 

" No," said Kit, " he didn't." 

" Sure it's the doctors that don't know as much as us 
nurses, for all the pay they get I " she exclaimed. 

" Don't you think it would be a good idea to get him 
into the country to-morrow ? " asked Kit. 

" The country ! With a temperature like that ! It'll 
be many a long day before he goes to the country ! " she 
answered. " This is a queer kind of place," she added, 
after a moment. " That's why the doctor sent for me. 
Some o' them high-toned nurses wouldn't put up with it 
but / don't mind," and then by way of introduction, " me 
name is Mrs. Midden." 

Kit asked the doctor, when he returned that evening, 
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if it were true that people with fever must not be moved, 
and found that it was, at least for one with the tempera- 
ture and illness that Chris had, so Kit had to give up her 
plan for the country, for a time at any rate; but she 
moved down to the studio, bag and baggage, Dan and 
Barney rigged up a couple of cots behind Dan's old 
screen, and Kit and Mrs. Midden, who turned out to be 
something of a character and something of a treasure, 
too, took possession of the floor where Chris was and 
prepared for the fight the doctor warned them lay before 
them. And it was a long, hard fight through all those 
torrid weeks. The hundred dollars Pincus had given 
Kit melted as fast as the ice they got in every day, in 
spite of all that she could do. After the first week Kit 
told Mrs. Midden that she couldn't pay her her wages any 
longer and Mrs. Midden like a true sport, said she'd stay 
" annyway " and take her chances on getting them later. 
This helped a great deal, but at last the hundred dollars 
came to an end and Pincus let them have another hun- 
dred. Dan who had been moving heaven and earth un- 
successfully, trying to earn some money somehow, was 
desperate but even then could hardly be induced to take it. 

It's so damned humiliating ! " Dan almost roared. 

Well, take it this time," said Pincus, " you won't have 
to again because it's all I've got that I've any right to 
use." 

Dan turned it over to Kit and for a little while at any 
rate they could breathe freely again. But Pincus's 
generosity, in helping them, had only tightened the bands 
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of his own dilemma. Pincus looked on the farm, the 
bequest of Passevant, that reverenced master, as a sacred 
tnist. It was for this that he must never allow the time 
to come when his liabilities in business could not be met. 
Before that time came, he must assign for the benefit of 
his creditors, and now he had encroached on his capital, 
not much it is true, but enough so that after giving Dan 
the last hundred he couldn't have paid his debts in full 
without raising money on Passevant's farm, a thing he 
mustn't do. He must make good to the trust of Passe- 
vant, somehow, the money he had loaned Dan; therefore, 
in this extremity, he went to see Fortescue with much 
reluctance, only to learn that Fortescue was out of town. 

In case it should seem strange that Fortescue had left 
town while Cynthia was still in it, it may be as well to 
explain at once that Cynthia had left town, too; the 
feeling of apprehension which had caused her to brave 
part of the warm weather having given way, temporarily, 
at least, to one of security. 

The reason why Cynthia had stayed in town was that 
some of her dividends had been passed, too, dividends 
due on the stock of an ancient corporation which was 
considered the very symbol of financial permanency. 
This stock made up three-quarters of her fortune, and 
her failure to get her usual generous half-yearly cheque, 
very naturally startled her and caused her considerable 
concern. Her particular man of business being in 
Europe, she telephoned her Uncle Betterby. Betterby 
was still in town, it appeared, and came to the telephone. 
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C)mthia said that she wanted to see him and on Better- 
by's asking why, explained that it was about the dividend 
which had not been paid, whereupon her uncle replied 
that he would be at his office at ten the next day. 

Old Betterby's expression the following morning, 
Cynthia thought, was more cantankerous than ever when 
he came hurriedly into the office in which she was waiting, 
but his manner was agreeable enough. He began at once 
to apologize for his forget fulness in not letting Cynthia 
know two months before that she should get rid of the 
stock in question, unless of course she could afford to 
hold it without deriving any income from it. " But I 
can't do that, Uncle George; most of my income comes 
from it. I hope they aren't going to fail." 

" Fail! " said Betterby, with a touch of acerbity. "I 
didn't say anything about failing ! They've stopped pay- 
ing dividends, that's all, and won't resume perhaps for 
another eighteen months." 

" Then I must sell it," answered Cynthia, " and I sup- 
pose now, the price for it has gone down. What a 
bother!" 

" What did you pay for it?" asked Betterby and, on 
Cynthia's telling him, he got up and looked at the tape. 
" Yes," he announced, " it's down ten points." 

" That would mean losing a lot of money if I sold 
now, wouldn't it?" said Cynthia. 

Betterby stroked his short side-whiskers for a moment 
" You might be able to make a trade with some one," 
he said, at last. " It's a very safe stock and I might find 
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some one who wotild consider that first, and the question 
^f dividends second." 

" Give me in exchange for stock that isn't paying divi- 
dends, some that is? Do you think that Hkely, Uncle 
George ? " 

" It would be a question of their getting an abso- 
lutely safe stock, which for the moment isn't paying 
interest, in exchange for some other stock which they 
consider not so safe but which is." 

" But I shouldn't want an unsafe stock, either. Uncle 
George ! " 

" I said," returned Betterby, somewhat testily, " a stock 
which they might consider unsafe, not one that neces- 
sarily would be." 

" Would you advise me to do it, Uncle George ? " asked 
Cynthia, anxiously. 

" I am not in the habit of giving advice to people," 
he answered. " You say you can't afford to own stock 
which doesn't pay interest, so I am suggesting a way by 
which you might get rid of it without taking a loss. If 
you'd like me to, and think that you can rely on my judg- 
ment, I will do the best I can for you." 

" I must/^ said Cynthia, " and that's all there is about 
it. And after all I suppose there are stocks quite as safe 
as the one I want to sell." 

" Quite as safe," answered Betterby. 

In a day or two Betterby succeeded in finding just the 
person he was looking for. That person happened to be 
himself, and the stock which he exchanged for Cynthia's, 
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and which wasn't worth the cost of the plate from which 
it had been printed, his own. In response to a telephone 
request she got her own shares and took them to him. 
Betterby gave her a receipt and was to let her know 
when the transaction was complete, and a week later a 
letter arrived from him stating that the new stock was 
being held for her and enclosing a cheque for dividends 
due on it equal in amount to the interest passed on her 
old shares. Cynthia went down to Betterby's the next 
day and, with profuse thanks, got her new shares, locked 
them carefully away and, finding at home on her return 
a letter from Mrs. Tom, who had joined the children, 
asking her to come up there, too, as soon as she liked, 
to stay as long as she liked, she telegraphed that she 
would come the next day and sent a note to Fortescue, 
telling her plans and saying that as it was her last night 
in town, she would like very much to be taken out to 
dinner ; and that night Fortescue-f aint-heart almost sum- 
moned up the necessary courage to ask Cynthia, if she 
would marry him. Almost, but not quite, and after he 
got home he sat in his shirtsleeves in the darkness, smok- 
ing many pipes by the open window, thinking about it 
instead. 

It is to be doubted whether Betterby would have 
thought of swindling Cynthia in the barefaced manner 
he had, if he had had money enough of his own, but he 
hadn't, and this excuse, such as it is, was probably the 
one he used in compounding his conscience if he troubled 
himself about such a process at all. Betterby was in 
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desperate straits. Tom's campaign was in full swing and 
he was fighting for his life. Tom was engaged in re- 
morselessly beating down the Betterby stocks, and Bet- 
terby was struggling to keep up their sagging values. 
To do this he must have money and money was getting 
very scarce. Tom was now battering away at the chief 
stronghold of Betterby's fortune and if Betterby couldn't 
prevent its securities from reaching the point where his 
loans would begin to be called, the whole fabric would 
come crashing down in utter and hopeless ruin. There 
was one chance for Betterby, and that was to get help 
from Bates-Betts and Pruden. They had been in one 
or two deals together, which had yielded mutual profit, 
but both Bates-Betts and Pruden were abroad with their 
wives. They had sailed early in the summer, occupying 
the two most magnificent suites in the newest ocean grey- 
hound, and were now doing the Continent in the two 
expensivest limousines that had ever been seen any- 
where. Betterby had pursued them with cablegrams and 
had finally reached them at a small village in Switzer- 
land, whence a reply had come saying that another 
month would see them in New York. The very day 
that Betterby received this cablegram, Cynthia telephoned 
for advice. Betterby was sitting in his office holding the 
cablegram in his hand. To support his properties and 
avert disaster for another month was, with no money 
left, an impossible thing. He felt that the end had come, 
when Cynthia's message gave him new hope. The 
moment he got hold of Cynthia's stock he converted it 
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into cash and with this money, mounting into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, he gained new courage, just as Kit 
was at the same moment gaining it from Pincus's second 
hundred. Betterby felt now that he could hold out some- 
how until Bates-Betts and Pruden returned and Tom, 
astonished at his vitality, kept hammering away grimly 
but with a shade less confidence than before. He couldn't 
understand it and at times he lost, when he was alone, 
his expression of ruddy good nature, but the more obsti- 
nate Betterby's defence, the more obstinate became Tom's 
attack and, luckily for the former, Bates-Betts and 
Pruden got back a week earlier than they expected. That 
is it might have been lucky for Betterby but as it turned 
out it wasn't. Bates-Betts and Pruden, for some reason, 
became so actively occupied immediately on their arrival 
that Betterby couldn't even see them, but in a day or two 
he knew the reason why. 

One morning the Bates-Betts fish trust soared up above 
the financial horizon like a huge balloon, very much dis- 
tended, gave a loud pop and, collapsing flabbily, disap- 
peared somewhere in the offing. About two days later 
another balloon rose into view, gave another pop and 
also disappeared — the Pruden fertilizer trust. Tom's 
campaign had been hitting them too, indirectly, without 
Betterby's knowing it. It was a hard blow for Betterby ; 
it was hard on Mr. Bates-Betts, hard on Mr. Pruden, hard 
on the stockholders of the two trusts, but it was harder 
on Mrs. Bates-Betts and Mrs. Pruden than anybody else 
because, when it transpired later that neither Bates-Betts 
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nor Pruden had been clever enough to salt anything 
away, their perfectly enormous social prestige absolutely 
disappeared over night. Betterby, on hearing the news, 
felt that the end was not far off, but he struggled des- 
perately, catching at such straws as opportunity cast in 
his way. One day he left his office, appeared at luncheon 
time at his own house, a thing which had never hap- 
pened before, and demanded the fifty thousand dollars 
which he had given Mrs. Betterby when Tom had paid 
Fritz's promissory notes. Mrs. Betterby wouldn't give 
it to him. There was a fearful row. Mrs. Betterby 
was adamant. Betterby then demanded the six thousand 
dollars he had given her to get their portraits painted and 
she wouldn't give him that either, whereupon Betterby, 
in a burst of insane fury such as even she had never 
witnessed before, suddenly fell to the floor and was car- 
ried off to bed insensible, and the next morning the papers 
announced with large headlines the failure of the house 
of Betterby. 

Anthony's portrait of Mrs. Betterby was about as far 
advanced at this time as Harry Dudley's had been when 
Harry's break had come with her, and it never got any 
farther. Thinking that under the circumstances the six 
thousand dollars was better in her hands than any one 
else's, she never gave Anthony another sitting. 

Tom read the news of the failure the next morning 
while breakfasting alone. After he had read it, whistling 
the while his favorite piece, " I'm going to Maxim's ! " 
with great expression, he seized the telephone and, call- 
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ing up his office, ordered his private car to be got in com- 
mission by five o'clock that afternoon. He felt entitlec 
to a vacation, and proposed to take one after his own 
heart, an inspection of the Molitor properties carried 
through under the most luxuriously comfortable condi- 
tions possible, with boxes of the most expensive cigars, 
a supply of his pet champagne and a cook who got a 
bigger salary than the governors of most of the States 
Tom proposed to visit. But he wanted a companion, 
and as he wanted a change, one who wouldn't talk stocks, 
he thought suddenly of Fortescue. He and Tom were 
old friends and Fortescue not only wouldn't talk stocks, 
he couldn't if he had wanted to, so, getting into his motor, 
Tom hunted him up. Desolate because Cynthia had gone 
away, Fortescue accepted gratefully and they parted, 
Fortescue going off to pack and Tom to wire to Mrs. 
Tom and to tie up a few loose ends at the office, and at 
five o'clock, promptly, Tom's private car, with Tom and 
Fortescue sitting in it, with cooling drinks at their elbows, 
waited on by two charming darkies, and each smoking 
one of Tom's very best cigars, slid out of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station at the end of the Western Express. 

This is how it happened that Pincus, going in search 
of Fortescue, found that he had left town. 
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CHAPTER XX 

In Which The New Gallery Association Passes Peace- 
fully Away, and Dan Gets a Letter From His 
Cousin 

Railway travel in almost any part of the United States, 
under the usual conditions, during the summer, is not a 
comfortable undertaking, but the conditions under which 
Tom and Fortescue travelled weren't the usual ones, by 
any means, and they were very comfortable, indeed. 
Tom's inspection, on this trip at least, was quite a cursory 
affair, and most of the time was spent in travelling from 
one city to another, and exploring each with the aid of a 
motor hired at the nearest garage. Tom judged them 
— the cities — with the eye of an expert and delighted in 
pointing out to Fortescue any neglected opportunity for 
commercial betterment which presented itself, always 
bringing up, to prove his point, such an array of figures 
that Fortescue was quite bewildered. Figures flowed 
from Tom as naturally as water from a spigot. 

One day they arrived at a city where Tom seemed 
to be very well known. A deputation of principal per- 
sons met them at the station, and Tom and Fortescue 
were escorted to the principal hotel and lodged in its 
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principal suite. It was the State whose despot Tom had 
deposed some months before, setting up a particular pet 
despot of his own. Tom, who was treated like the con- 
queror of a province and who was kept busy handing 
out his second-best cigars, showed Fortescue around with 
a sort of proprietary pride which Fortescue couldn't quite 
understand. He didn't know the relationship between 
Tom and the powers that controlled the destinies of this 
particular State. In the course of one of their excur- 
sions, in which Tom acted as guide, he led Fortescue to the 
capitol, a modem structure in the center of the town, and 
taking him into the central hall, he pointed to the interior 
of the dome which rose above them and which showed 
a wide expanse of plain white plaster. Some distance 
below the dome, a frieze of plain white plaster was also 
visible. 

" They're going to cover all those white spaces with 
frescoes," said Tom, explanatorily, " and they're having 
a competition now. You're a judge of pictures! Let's 
have a look at them!" And, turning, he guided 
Fortescue through a number of passages, finally entering 
a large room whose walls were hung with colored designs. 
As they went in, an attendant handed each of them a 
small square of cardboard. At the top of the square was 
printed '/ vote for' and below was a blank space. 
"These," said Tom, "are ballots. Everybody who 
comes in here is expected to write on this card the name 
signed to the design he likes best, and the man who gets 
the most votes gets the job. This is a popular contest, 
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this is! You see the artists' real names are in sealed 
envelopes, so nobody knows who they are, until after 
the votes are counted, and the envelopes opened." 

At this point Fortescue, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, stopped before a design they were just passing as 
they slowly made the circuit of the room. 

" Well ! " he said, " I know the name of one of them 
an)rway! He's a young friend of mine in New York. 
I saw him working on it." 

" No ! " exclaimed Tom. " Really ! " He leaned for- 
ward and looked at the pseudonymic signature. " * Bless- 
ington ! * " he read aloud. " I don't pretend to know any- 
thing about such things ; is it good? " 

" Excellent ! " answered Fortescue. " I shall cast my 
vote for Blessington." 

As they went out Fortescue, who had written the name 
" Blessington" on his ballot, dropped it in the slit of the 
large wooden box standing at the entrance to the room. 

"Aren't you going to vote, too?" he asked, noticing 
that Tom still held his ballot in his hand. 

" I want to think it over," answered Tom. " Did you 
vote for your friend ? " Fortescue said that he had. 

" You think his design was good, eh? " asked Tom. 

** Excellent ! " repeated Fortescue. 

** And he could do the job if he got it ? " 

" Oh yes," answered Fortescue, " without doubt." 

** Well, I hope he gets it," said Tom. " This is a popu- 
lar contest, this is ! " 

*' I hope so too," said Fortescue ; " he deserves to get 
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it as much as anybody, if talent and grit count for any- 
thing." And nothing more was said about it, and as the 
early provincial dinner-hour was approaching they re- 
turned to the hotel. 

Mrs. Tom knew that when Tom went off on one of 
his trips, his office had orders not to bother him with 
business matters tuiless absolutely necessary, so usually 
she refrained from writing, too, unless something went 
wrong with the children. Tom, therefore, was surprised 
and a little perturbed to find a letter from her waiting 
for him at the hotel, and opened it hastily. There was 
another letter, too, from the office, but that could wait. 
A glance reassured him, however, for Mrs. Tom had taken 
pains to say on the very first line that the children were 
all right, before going on with the rest of the letter. 
Tom read it through, whistled a few bars of " Fm going 
to Maxim's!" and, interrupting himself, exclaimed, 
" The dirty old scoundrel ! " Mrs. Tom had written the 
story of Cynthia's shares. When the news of Betterby's 
failure first reached the Molitors' at the house Tom had 
rented near Boston, Cynthia, who was still stopping there, 
told them the story of Betterby's efforts in her behalf and 
his success in disposing of her shares, and it wasn't until 
the day before Mrs. Tom wrote, that she had discovered 
that the stock he had given her in exchange was worth- 
less. Cynthia had immediately started for New York. 

" The dirty old scoundrel ! " repeated Tom, and he told 
Fortescue the story as he opened the other envelope. 
"Well," he said, glancing through the second letter, 
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" business calls, and IVe got to get back. Do you know 
we've been away a month? The heat's been terrific in 
town, they say, but the back of summer's broken at last. 
Shall we start to-night? There's a through train at 
eight." 

Nothing could have suited Fortescue better. He felt 
that he mmt see Cynthia, and at once. He didn't know 
what he could do, but he must be there to help her if she 
needed help and if it was in his power to give it. Tom, 
therefore, got busy at the telephone, making arrange- 
ments to have the car ready and notifying his friends 
and henchmen of his sudden departure, and by the time 
they had dined and finished packing, it was time to 
get on board. Indeed, the train was in the station and 
the car had been attached, as they mounted the steps. 

The despot, at the head of a numerous deputation, had 
already arrived and there was much handshaking, good- 
natured chaffing and passing out of more second-best 
cigars, as the train with Tom and Fortescue in tow moved 
out. But just before it started, Tom with an exclama- 
tion indicating that he had forgotten something, drew 
hastily from his pocket a piece of cardboard and, writing 
something hurriedly on it, handed it to the despot. It 
looked very much like the ballot which had been handed 
to Tom at the entrance to the exhibition of competitive 
designs. In fact it was the ballot and under the printed 
caption '' / vote for " Tom had written the name " Bless- 
ington." 

Tom and Fortescue got to New York the following 
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afternoon. Fortescue went first to his room and, telling 
his driver to wait, ran upstairs, dumped his luggage on 
the bed, ran downstairs, gave Cynthia's number and 
jumped into the taxicab again. The house seemed closed, 
but m answer to his summons a maid opened the door 
and took him up to the well-known drawing-room. 
Everything was covered up, and the furniture, instead of 
being dressed as usual in cheerful chintz, was shrouded 
in what looked like white cotton sheets. 

When Fortescue heard Cynthia coming downstairs he 
hurried out into the hall to meet her, with such an expres- 
sion of worry on his face that Cynthia laughed a little, 
partly because of that and partly because she was very 
glad to see him. 

" I came as soon as I could," he said, quickly; " I only 
heard yesterday. I was away with Tom Molitor." 

" Yes, I know," answered Cynthia ; " I've been here a 
week trying to do something." 

I thought you couldn't be here," said Fortescue. 

The house didn't look open," and he added in a voice 
full of concern, " Is it very bad ? " They had sat down 
on a sofa together in the dusk of the shuttered parlor. 
Cynthia glanced at her pretty room and, through its 
wrappings, saw it just as it had looked when she and 
Fortescue used to have tea together, and suddenly a mois- 
ture she couldn't keep back came to her eyes. Fortescue 
noticed it. 

" The house won't be opened again, Edwin, I'm afraid," 
she answered and her voice shook a little. 
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Is it so bad?" he repeated, falteringly. 

"I haven't one-quarter of what I had before," she 
answered but she added immediately, "but how selfish 
to talk like that. I can live on what is left if Fm careful. 
It will be getting used to new conditions that will be 
hard, that's all." 

But, to Fortescue, Cynthia's being compelled to get 
used to conditions which such a shrinkage of fortune 
would necessitate, was something he couldn't accept. 
Something must be done to save her and he must do it. 
The idea of Cynthia being torn from the soft and 
gracious scenery of her life was dreadful to him and yet 
at this moment his own condition was worse than it had 
ever been. Half of his own little fortune had disap- 
peared, sucked into the whirlpool which the foundering 
of the house of Betterby had caused. He had told Tom 
of the stock which had defaulted on its last interest, and 
had been told by Tom, with a good deal of plain sarcasm 
for not keeping his eyes open, that it was worth nothing, 
and at this very time, when Cynthia most needed help, 
he was least able to give it. His despair was so great 
that he was rising unconsciously in his chair, when an 
idea flashed in his brain and he sat down again quickly. 
Perhaps I can help you I " he said, at last. 
Help?" she asked, in surprise. "What do you 
mean ? " 

" Don't ask me, but perhaps I may be able to! Did I 
ever tell you what my income was ? " 
No," she answered 
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" Four thousand a year, and half of that is gone and 
I shall never get it back again. But in spite of that I may 
help you. Shall you be here long? " 

I don't know. I am trying to rent or sell this house." 
I will come often," said Fortescue; "perhaps I shall 
have good news for you. I hope so." And he went 
away hurriedly so full of his idea that he felt that he 
must get to work at it without delay. The first step to 
be taken was to see Pincus, and he hurried to his shop. 
To his horror although it was not yet four o'clock, the 
shop door was not only locked but the iron grating Pincus 
used at night was also up, and all the shades were down. 
A square of white paper had replaced the one announcing 
the permanent exhibition in the gallery and on it, in 
Pincus's handwriting, he read a notice referring all in- 
quirers to a lawyer whose address followed. A horrible 
fear seized him. Pincus had failed and the Passevant 
pictures had been in Pincus's keeping. Pincus had asked 
him repeatedly to take them away but he had never done 
so. Here was a fresh blow. Consternation gripping 
him, he stood in deep perplexity for a moment, and then 
started for the studio. The studio was closed and locked, 
too, but on the door was another piece of paper and, 
written on it, still in Pincus's hand, was the simple legend, 
" Gone to the farm," the lack of clarity in this announce- 
ment probably being due to the fact that to people for 
whom he wanted to leave word of his whereabouts, it 
was clear enough. It was to Fortescue; he knew where 
the farm was, and hailing a taxicab he went home in it, 
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hastily consulted a railway guide, found that the only 
express went in the morning and that the only local would 
get him there much too late that night and resigned him- 
self to waiting until the next day. 

It had been two weeks after giving Dan the second 
hundred before Pincus had been able to make up his mind 
to call on Fortescue for help, and Fortescue had gone that 
very day, a couple of hours before. Six weeks had 
passed, therefore, between the date of Pincus's second 
loan to Dan and Fortescue's return. The financial catas- 
trophes with which the town resounded had filled Pincus 
with dread. The failure of the house of Betterby, if it 
proved to be as complete as the newspapers would have 
the public believe, might put an end to Mrs. Betterby's 
activities, a prospect which Pincus was able to view with 
fortitude, but even if it did, the collapse of the two trusts, 
fish and fertilizers, made it plain that the twenty thousand 
dollars promised by Mrs. Bates-Betts and Mrs. Pruden 
would never materialize, and he feared that without this 
sum, there would never be enough money in the treasury 
to enable the New Gallery to get started. But when 
Mrs. Betterby had adjourned their last meeting in the 
spring, she had announced the date and place, — the house 
of a lady member, — of the first one in the autumn, and as 
that was less than a month away, Pincus resolved to wait 
for it. He could do nothing else in fact, hoping that 
the failures of the two trusts and even of Betterby might 
not prove to be as disastrous as at first reported. 
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So Pincus waited and during all this time through the 
infernal heat of an infernal summer, Kit and Mrs. Mid- 
den fought, with the doctor's aid, for Chris's life, and 
Dan tramped the streets, visiting newspaper offices, maga- 
zine offices, the offices of advertising agents, art dealers, 
every kind of establishment he could think of where he 
might sell his wares, but it was the off season and business 
was bad anyway, and during the whole time the only 
money he succeeded in earning was paid him for a week's 
work in helping to finish the painting of a huge sign on 
an enormous fence in one of the uptown avenues, where 
he narrowly escaped sunstroke. 

As for Chris, he was near death many times during 
those weeks. Pincus came around constantly and he and 
Dan helped all they could, but it was Kit and Mrs. Mid- 
den who watched him night and day. The fighting blood 
of each was up and they never wavered, although Kit 
got paler and paler and Mrs. Midden perceptibly thinner 
and Pincus's second hundred shrank rapidly day by day 
until it had disappeared altogether. In the nick of time 
Dan's only job brought in twenty-five dollars, and that 
kept them going a little longer and then — oh, joy of 
joys! — Chris's fever departed and he opened eyes of 
understanding once more upon the world; but too weak 
to move a muscle, too weak to speak, too weak almost 
to breathe, unable to do anjrthing but to lie inert and 
still. 

And the doctor of his own accord broached the subject 
of the farm again. It was absolutely necessary to get 
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Chris away at the earliest possible moment It was a 
miracle, he said, considering the severity of his illness 
and the extreme heat, that he had pulled through, and if 
they could build him up sufficiently to stand the journey, 
he must be got away, or even yet the debilitating in- 
fluences of the city air might prove to be too much for 
him. Kit knew that the present state of their finances 
made it utterly impossible for them to think of it. She 
had fifteen dollars, what was left of Dan's twenty-five, 
and that was all; but she put their approaching need of 
money resolutely aside and devoted herself to the imme- 
diate task of building up Chris's strength. Fortunately 
a temporary change for the better in the temperature 
came to her help. It lasted for two weeks and, by the 
most rigid economy which pinched everybody except 
Chris, she made the fifteen dollars last for two weeks too. 
At the end of the fortnight the doctor, in the casual 
way which doctors have, had said that Chris was about 
strong enough to be moved, and that advantage should 
be taken of the cooler weather to get him to the country. 
He asked where Pincus's farm was, and on being told, 
explained that as the roads in that direction were excep- 
tionally good, Chris must be taken there in a motor 
ambulance. He knew of one built on the most scientific 
principles, very roomy, with a bed in it with the softest 
of springs and a place for the nurse, and all they would 
have to do would be to put Chris into it at the studio and 
take him out of it at the farm. The whole thing, he 
thought, would cost inside a hundred dollars. He feared 
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that the journey if made by train with the necessary hand- 
ling and discomfort might prove too much for the pa- 
tient's strength. 

A hundred dollars ! Kit hadn't a hundred cents. She 
followed the doctor to the studio door and then coming 
back sat down for a moment in the quiet of the big, 
empty room. Dan was out and Mrs. Midden was with 
Chris, upstairs. Kit felt for the first time that she was 
perilously near the end of her physical resources. A 
sudden f aintness stole over her, but she fought it off and 
putting on her hat went down to the street. Kit wouldn't 
even spend a penny for a newspaper these days, and every 
afternoon she descended to the neighboring newsstand 
and glanced at the top right hand comer of a paper, 
where she knew that the weather probabilities would be 
printed in plain, heavy, black letters. She did this now. 
Something in the feel of the air told her that the cool 
weather was drawing to an end and the paper confirmed 
her apprehensions. A warm wave was approaching! 
What beastly luck ! The autumn months had come ; why 
should the heat hang on so tenaciously? She dragged 
herself upstairs again with heavy steps and went into 
Chris's room. Her conversation with the doctor had 
been carried on in there and Chris, with a nerveless hand, 
signed to her that he wanted to speak to her as he did at 
intervals now. She went over to him, and he whispered 
to her with something of the trusting way of a child: 

" Are we going to the country, now ? " 

" Yes, Chris," she said, gently. 
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" That's good," he answered, and closed his eyes. 

Some one came into the studio and Kit went down- 
stairs again. It was Dan. He glanced her way as she 
came towards him and something about her caused him 
to go quickly to meet her. 

" What is it? " he asked, in a startled way. *' What's 
the matter?" 

Kit stood quite still; a strange numb sensation was 
creeping over her. She tried to fight it off once more 
but she was too weak ; she felt like crying but she was too 
weak for that, too, and suddenly consciousness left her 
and Dan caught her just as she slid off into a dead faint. 
Dan lifted her and, putting her in the big armchair, sum- 
moned Mrs. Midden. Chris had gone softly off to sleep. 

" She's at the end of her strength," said Mrs. Midden, 
Dnly she pronounced it " strenth " ; " we must get her to 
}ed. Shell be all right in the morning, no doubt; help 
ne carry her upstairs." But Dan picked Kit up and 
:arried her, himself, and putting her on her bed, went in 
md sat beside Chris until Mrs. Midden came to report. 

" I got her clothes off and she's in bed," she announced, 
ifter half an hour. " She came out of it all right, and 
)resently she'll have some of Mr. Chris's beef tea. She'll 
)e all right in the morning." 

Dan got up, went downstairs, emptied the last of his 
whiskey bottle into a glass and sat down with his pipe. 
He had begun to drink again. He had stopped almost 
mtirely since the new order of things had come into ex- 
stence at the studio, but the pressure of circumstances 
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had driven him to it once more, not the pressure as it 
concerned him, but as it concerned his friends, Kit, Pincus 
and Chris. The sudden collapse, too, of Kit seemed to 
place the crisis they had reached more squarely before 
him. He had faced many during his artist's life but none 
where the consequences bade fair to become so grievous. 
They seemed at last, and without the possibility of escape, 
at the end of their rope. Dan sat puffing at his pipe 
and occasionally raising his glass in the gathering twilight 
waiting for Pincus. Pincus that afternoon was to at- 
tend the first autumn meeting of the New Gallery As- 
sociation. 

When Pincus arrived at the house of the lady where 
the first autumn meeting was to be held, there was no 
sign of a meeting at all. The house indeed seemed closed 
and the outer door was shut ; but after he had rung twice, 
he heard some one fumbling within, and presently the 
door was opened by a tall, slender blonde, no longer 
young, who wore eyeglasses and an expression of amiable 
incompetence. 

" I happened to be here to-day," she began to explain 
at once, " because I had a few things still to do for Mrs. 
Bennett " — Mrs. Bennett was the lady at whose house 
Pincus was calling — "I am Mrs. Bennett's social secre- 
tary. The servants didn't seem to hear the bell. Can I 
do anything for you ? " 

" I came to see about the meeting," said Pincus. 

*'What meeting? Dear me!" exclaimed the lady. 
" Are you sure there was to be a meeting? " 
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" There was to be a meeting," Pincus answered. 
What meeting was it ? " 
The meeting of the New Gallery Association." 

*' Oh, that meeting ! Why that meeting met a week 
ago!" 

" Meeting met! " cried Pincus, aghast. " What made 
the meeting meet then? I was sure it was to be to-day ! " 

" Yes, it was to have been to-day," answered the social 
secretary, "but we had to change the date quite unex- 
pectedly." And she explained that, certain circumstances 
having hurriedly called Mrs. Bennett away from the city, 
the Society had met there, what was left of it, before 
she had gone, and had decided to disband, dissolve, wind 
up, or whatever the proper term might be. All dues and 
subscriptions had been, therefore, returned, and the New 
Gallery Association no longer existed. For some reason 
Pincus had not been notified. 

Poor Pincus turned and went down the steps. All his 
efforts, the efforts of his friends, Cynthia Sheldon, 
Fortescue, the MoUtors, his adherents among the artists, 
had led to nothing and had left him poorer than before. 
To-day was to witness the end of his old life, that old 
happy life which, beginning with the contented simple 
prosperity of his shop in former days, led on to the awak- 
ening of his dreams, his attempts at their realization, and 
the final necessity of their abandonment. 

Pincus walked slowly back to his shop and, telling 
Barney that he didn't want him any more that day, locked 
the door after he had gone and looked about him, rubbing 
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the top of his bald head moumftilly as he did so. In 
leaving all these familiar objects, the plaster casts of 
heads, hands and feet, whose modelling was accentuated 
by deposits of dust, the easels, the palettes, pens, brushes, 
academy boards, mannikins and paint boxes, he felt as 
if he were saying farewell to old friends whose disap- 
pearance would leave life desolate. He went into the 
gallery, sat down on the bench and looked at the bare 
walls; during the access of energy in artistic circles, when 
Pincus's dream seemed about to come true and everybody 
had been making preparations for one-man exhibitions, 
the pictures had all been taken away. He reflected in his 
despondent mood that this was all the gallery that, in 
spite of all his efforts, he would ever have, and that this, 
too, he must relinquish. He sat there for a good while, 
in a kind of bent attitude, with a dejected look on his 
simple, kindly face, then got up, went the rounds once 
more in the now fading light, wrote a notice which he 
pasted in the window, pulled down the shades, locked the 
door, put up and locked the protective gratings, and 
walked slowly to the studio. 

As he opened the street door at the bottom of the 
stairs which led to it, he discerned, dimly, something 
white, lying on the floor and stooping knew it to be a 
letter. There was a slot in the door through which the 
postman thrust them. He picked it up and ascended the 
stairs. The studio was almost in darkness but he saw 
the glow of Dan's pipe and knew that he was sitting by 
the open window. Pincus was glad that it was so dark 
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in the studio and was sorry when Dan got up, scratched a 
match and lit the gas. 

"Well/' said Dan, "what news?" 

Pincus's voice trembled in spite of his efforts to speak 
evenly. " They've gone out of business ! " he answered. 

** Who has ? " demanded Dan. 

" The New Gallery Association ! They hadn't enough 
money to do anything with, so they sent back what they 
had and wound the thing up." 

Dan came over and laid a hand on Pincus's shoulder. 
" That's tough. Pine," he said ; and added, "If they hadn't 
enough money why didn't they raise it? It looked too 
much like real work to suit 'em, I expect. What's the 
next move. Pine ? " 

" I don't know, Dan," answered Pincus ; he hesitated 
for a moment and then with an effort, "I — I — I shut 
up the shop just now — for — for good." Pincus's 
voice grew husky and trembled more than ever. " In the 
morning I'm going down to my lawyer to see about mak- 
ing an assignment." 

" Oh, Pine ! " said Dan, and in his big voice there was 
a world of sympathy. They were both silent for a time, 
then Dan sighed noisily. " Well, it's hell, that's what 
it is ! " And he told Pincus about Kit's collapse and 
about what the doctor had said about getting Chris away 
— he had heard this from Mrs. Midden — and how if 
Chris's life depended on it they couldn't do it. A fearful 
struggle was going on in Pincus's soul as he listened. 
One after another his castles in Spain were tumbling 
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about his ears. When Dan had finished he said as if to 
himself : 

" I see that there is no help for it ! " 

** No help for what, Pine ? " Dan asked. 

** We'll have to raise money on the farm!" said 
Pincus. " You see it's always seemed to me to have been 
a wonderful honor to have had Passe vant, that great 
genius, leave me his farm, and I made a vow that as long 
as I lived, I wouldn't let it get out of my hands. It 
seemed a kind of trust. If I was rich Fd endow it, and 
make a museum of it to his memory. It's been a burden; 
and many's the time I've had things to pay on it I couldn't 
afford, and that's why I was going to go out of business 
now because I can pay a hundred cents on the dollar, 
except for a little that I think Mr. Fortescue will lend 
me, without involving the farm." Pincus stopped just 
long enough to quiet the final struggles of the best 
cherished pet of his fancy and added, " But I see now it 
can't be done. Chris has got to be moved. I can bor- 
row enough money from my lawyer right away to get him 
up there, and then I'll see about putting a mortgage on it 
We'll have to take our chances about paying it off later." 
Pincus lifted the letter which he had been holding all this 
time, looked at the address and held it out to Dan. Dan 
looked at it too. 

" It's from that fool cousin of mine in Pennsylvania," 
said Dan irritably. " I wish he'd stop writing. I don't 
want ever to hear of that damned oil-well again.'* And 
raising his voice he swore that before he took another 
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cent of Pincus's money he and Kit and Mrs. Midden 
would starve. Dan meant it, too ; he was kicking against 
the pricks with all his might, outrageously angry at fate 
because of his complete helplessness against it. 

** Now, don't be foolish," said Pincus, who, now that 
he was resolved on his sacrifice, was determined to see it 
through ; " you've got to do it. It isn't fair to the others." 

" I won't," replied Dan, opening the envelope of his 
letter viciously. " Election's near, so they're tearing up 
Fifth Avenue again, to give some of our voters a chance 
to earn some money, and I'm going to try to get a job 
over there to-morrow, swinging a pickaxe. We're go- 
ing to get on somehow, without taking every cent you've 
got." And he jerked the letter out and began to imfold 
it. 

*' You'll not do anything of the kind ! " insisted Pin- 
cus; "you just escaped a sunstroke not long ago, and 
you're not going to try anything of the kind. It'll only 
be a small mortgage and — ^" Pincus stopped, aston- 
ished at the extraordinary change of expression on Dan's 
face, Dan was reading his letter from which a slip of 
paper had fluttered to the ground. Suddenly he rose 
from his chair with a yell that woke both Kit and Chris 
upstairs, seized his glass, hurled it through the window, 
where it narrowly missed the head of a Jew peddler 
across the street, and, gripping the astonished Pincus by 
the collar, buried his face in the letter, shouting, " Read 
that will you ! The oil-well's running again ! Has been 
for a month! He waited to make sure! There's a 
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cheque for eight hundred dollars! Where is it?" He 
made a dive for it, picked it up and, waving it above his 
head, rushed upstairs and burst open Kit's door, followed 
by Pincus. 

Mrs. Midden who had looked out of Chris's room to 
see what the row was all about, witnessing this invasion 
of Kit's privacy, rushed in too, but all she saw was Kit 
sitting up in bed holding a slip of paper in her hand, 
crying and laughing at the same time, and Dan doing 
a series of fancy steps in the middle of the floor, to an 
accompaniment of intermittent outbursts of hysterical 
laugher from Pincus who was leaning weakly against 
the door jamb. On this scene now appeared Barney 
who, stopping to play in the streets, had taken all these 
hours to get from shop to studio, looking very much be- 
wildered at what was going on, and announcing that he 
had heard Chris calling as he had passed his door. 
Thereupon Pincus and Mrs. Midden ran to answer him, 
and Pincus hastened to tell him the great, the astounding 
news. It was the best kind of a tonic for Kit, who got 
up at once and insisted on getting dressed, saying she 
was too excited to stay in bed any longer, and when she 
came down she and Pincus and Dan and Barney sallied 
out to Hans's where Dan waving his cheque, a Standard 
Oil one, by the way, in Hans's face ordered on tick the 
best dinner they'd ever had. This was dead against 
Hans's rules but, well, it was a Standard Oil cheque you 
know, and, as Hans said, " That's different ! " 

The next morning Dan got it cashed, and paid Pincus 
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I two htindred dollars, and Pincus went down and set- 
d with his lawyer about winding up his affairs, and 
at afternoon the entire outfit started for the farm, 
ncus, Dan and Barney by an early express, so as to open 
e house and get it ready, and Kit and Mrs. Midden 
th Chris in the ambulance the doctor had told them 
out. It was a week after their departure that Fortescue 
Ued at the studio. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

In Which Claude Begins to Take the Trouble to 

Understand Herself 

Pincus sat in a chair under an apple tree in front of 
his house, idly gazing across the road and the stone wall 
into the valley beyond. Dan and Barney were nowhere 
about, and Kit and Mrs. Midden were upstairs with 
Chris. Pincus wasn't happy. Never in his whole life 
had he lived through a week of such complete idleness. 
True, on two never-to-be-forgotten previous occasions he 
had had longer vacations in this very place, but each time 
he had kept himself busy mothering old Passevant. 
Now, if there was any mothering to be done, Kit and 
Mrs. Midden would see to it that nobody else even got 
a look-in. 

Pincus had a taste for carpentering, but carpentering 
made too much noise, especially if there was some one 
around the place recovering from an attack of brain 
fever. 

Dan had taken to sketching in the valley; Barney, 
whom the country seemed to intoxicate, was as busy all 
day long in exploration as a setter dog, and Kit and Mrs. 
Midden were busy with Chris, so Pincus had not only 
nothing to do but no one to talk to. Therefore, although 
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he would have been delighted, anyway, he was especially 
so — and surprised too — when, on hearing the creaking 
of wheels in the road, he looked up and saw Fortescue 
sitting beside the driver of the dilapidated station hack. 

"Well! Well!" exclaimed Pincus. He ran to the 
gate just as Fortescue, who had climbed out and paid 
the driver, turned to greet him. " Come in ! " And he 
led him to where he had been sitting and brought out 
another chair. 

" The first thing, Pincus," began Fortescue, anxiously, 
" my pictures ? " 

" What about them ? " asked Pincus. " They're there 
all right, aren't they ? " 

"Where?" 

" In the storage warehouse ! Didn't you get the re- 
ceipt?" 

'* I didn't know where they were, or what might have 
happened, when I found your shop shut up." 

"Didn't I send it to you?" cried Pincus. He dived 
into his pocket and searching in his pocketbook finally 
discovered it. " I could have sworn I'd sent it to you! " 
he exclaimed, apologetically. "I spoke to you about 
them once or twice and you kept forgetting to send for 
them, so I attended to it myself." 

" It was my fault," answered Fortescue, heaving a 
sigh of inexpressible relief, "but I was worried about 
them. And now tell me about yourself. Did you have 
to shut the shop ? " 

Pincus told him the whole story; of his failure, of the 
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collapse of the New Gallery Association, of Chris's iltlteiie, 
ness and of Dan's wonderful luck. It was an interesttflQlitvv: 
story to Fortescue and it took a good while to tell it, m^ 
by the time he had finished, Barney came out to say drilut ^ 
dinner was ready. Fortescue hadn't had a chance yet tftlfet 2 
talk to Pincus about the main object of his visit, aoiltesD: 
had accepted an invitation to stay over night. \^s 

" And how is Chris? " he asked, as they got up to gO|ii( 
in. *' Will I be able to see him ? " I 

But Fortescue wasn't. Chris hadn't stood the journey L^ 
as well as he might have and, if he was getting on at aU, L 
his improvement was hardly perceptible. Whether Chris 1 ^ 
was conscious of it or not, the truth was that that hidden I 
voice somewhere within our souls which whispers to us un- 1 1 
tiringly to endure, to hope, had grown silent in his. Al- 1 
most all novelists have dealt with the phenomenon termed I 
disappointed love and, as it happens to almost everybody, | 
just as it happens to almost everybody to grow up, or to 
get married, or to see the Capitol at Washington, they 
are perfectly justified in doing so. Sometimes they en- 
large on the serious consequences of it and they are 
justified there, too, if their imaginations aren't too 
fervid, because they are serious, especially if there are 
complications, — like brain fever, for instance. 

Claude had gone out of Chris's life, and life without 
Claude didn't seem worth getting well for. 

Fortescue knew Dan, having fallen into the habit of 
dropping into the studio, occasionally, and liked him and 
admired his talent tremendously; and Dan liked For- 
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^scue, but this was the first time the latter had met Kit. 
^t was rather quiet, taking stock of him at first, but she 
t^oickly made up her mind that she liked him, too, and a 
*%tle later in the evening when they were alone together 
^t>r a moment she said something which surprised For- 
^^scue and set him thinking, something which she wouldn't 
^ve said if she hadn't liked him and felt somehow that 
die could 

The evening was so mild a one that they had all been 
iitting out under the apple trees. Pincus, Dan and Bar- 
ley had disappeared for the moment and Fortescue was 
isking Kit about Chris. 

''You say he has been here for a week," said For- 
:escue, "and hasn't shown any sign of improvement? 
[n this air ? There must be a reason for it. What does 
he doctor say ? " 

*' He doesn't know what to say," answered Kit. " But 
['11 tell you some one who might explain it." 

'* Who? " Fortescue asked. 

" Mrs. Fritz Farrington," she answered, with evident 
resentment in her voice. 

" Mrs. Farrington ! " exclaimed Fortescue, in bewilder- 
ment ; and just then Pincus came up and Kit disappeared 
into the house to have a look at the patient. Then it 
was that Fortescue told Pincus what he had come for. 

" I want to raise some money, Pincus," he explained, 
" and I had Passevant's pictures in mind." 

" The very thing," answered Pincus. " Do you need 
any particular amotmt ? " 
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" As much as I can get. I shall want to sell them all- 
Do you think they would bring fifty thousand dollars ? 
I really want much more," he added. 

Pincus was silent for a mcxnent. "Would you let 
me take hold of it for you? " he finally asked, eagerly. 

" That's what I was going to ask you to do," For- 
tescue answered, and Pincus went on : 

" It'll be a godsend for me. There isn't really any- 
thing for me to do here. Do you want to do it right 
away ? " 

" Yes," answered Fortescue, " if it isn't too early in 
the season." 

" It's just the time," said Pincus, " or will be by the 
time you're ready. You must have a sale; but it must 
be advertised properly for a month or six weeks before 
you have it — all over the country." 

" But I'm afraid that would cost more than I could 
afford, Pincus." 

" It'll cost, all right," said Pincus, cheerfully, " more 
than you think you ought to spend, maybe, but if you'll 
let me do it my way, do you know how much you'll get 
out of it ? Two hundred thousand dollars ! " 

*' Oh, . Pincus ! " remonstrated Fortescue, incredulously. 

" Do you know how much one of Passevant's canvases 
sold for in the spring?" asked Pincus. "Eight thou- 
sand!" ^ 

" Really I Are you sure, Pincus ? " Fortescue 
couldn't believe it. 

" I'll show you the report of the sale. I kept it — I've 
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lys known you had a fortune in those pictures," said 
:us, with conviction, " but it's got to be advertised so 
every collector of modem stuff in the country knows 
you're going to have it." And he added, "If you'd 
r let me do it the way Td like to — " 
brtescue hesitated for a moment. "All right," he 
at last, "you know your own business best, I be- 
2. Will you go back with me in the morning? " 
I wonder if I could," said Pincus, " if they'd mind." 
got up quickly. " I'll ask Kit," he announced, and 
ried into the house. 

incus did go to town with Fortescue the next mom- 
hired some galleries he had thought of the moment 
tescue had spoken of a sale and, getting the Passevant 
action out of storage, had them sent there. These 
e busy days for Pincus. He began by advertising in 
daily papers the sale of a unique collection, a col- 
on of paintings exclusively by the late Simon Passe- 
t, the property of Edwin Fortescue, Esqr. Following 
, every collector of paintings by American artists in 
country received a notice. The announcement that 
nany unknown canvases by the dead genius, whose 
e had been growing so steadily, were in the posses- 
[ of one man, awakened extraordinary interest. After 
first week, Pincus got an enormous amount of free 
ertising, but in spite of that he kept on spending money 
uch a rate that Fortescue began to have misgivings. 
I while the campaign was in progress in the news- 
jrs and while the announcements were being sent by 
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post broadcast, Pincus was busy with the pictures them- 
selveSy hanging them here, hanging them there, hanging 
them in endless combinations, in various lights, varnish- 
ing them, framing them and, finally, cataloguing them 
until, at the very last hour, with just the right place 
for each one, with the last catalogue printed, the carpets 
swept for the last time and Pincus hurrying back breath- 
less from his room, where he had been getting into his 
cutaway and his patent leathers and tying his polka-dot 
cravat, the doors swung open to the public for the ex- 
hibition which was to last two weeks before the begin- 
ning of the sale. 

And when the doors were thrown open, the public was 
found to be there waiting. During that whole fortnight 
the galleries were crowded. Whether it imderstood 
those strange, subtle landscapes — strange, subtle, pene- 
trating and, above all, true, doesn't matter; it came by 
hundreds and hundreds, and that was what Pincus 
wanted. Each day it was there, filling the galleries to 
look at Passevant's pictures. Pincus himself never tired 
of lodcing, either, at all the beauty which had been caught 
and fixed imperishably upon those canvases, but sooner 
or later he would always find himself before that won- 
drous shimmering, gleaming, dreaming expanse of earth 
and sky, " The Valley of Passevant," which he had given 
the place of honor. 

It is not necessary to the happiness of a collector that 
he should constantly see his possessions. They may be 
put away somewhere out of sight but he enjoys them 
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still. He will suddenly remember a picture, for instance, 
screwed tightly into a box somewhere, a picture, perhaps, 
that he hasn't had out since its purchase, and as he 
thinks of it the box disappears and he sees it hanging 
with all its beauties revealed in the light in which he 
last examined it. But while its actual presence isn't al- 
ways necessary to his full enjoyment, ownership seems 
to be, for by the same effort of imagination he may sum- 
mon it before him just as vividly if it has passed to some 
one else, but its beauties will no longer hold quite the same 
appeal. 

Fortescue knew this well and on the first day of the ex- 
hibition he, too, stopped many times before " The Valley 
of Passevant." Passevant's works were all beautiful, all 
desirable, but the supreme beauty of the supreme fruit 
of his genius made it very difficult for him to let it go. 
After vacillating all the morning over it he finally took 
himself in hand. He knew that there was a small earlier 
study of it somewhere about and he settled the matter 
by deciding to keep that ! He knew that he had seen it 
hanging somewhere, and he began moving among the 
throng in search of it. At last, glancing in at the door- 
way of one of the smaller rooms, he saw it. A lady stood 
before it ; a lady with a familiar air. As he went in she 
turned. It was Claude. She looked tired, he thought, 
and her smile of greeting lighted for a moment an ex- 
pression of unwonted gravity. 

" I hadn't heard that you were back, Claude ! '* he ex- 
claimed. 
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" Only yesterday/' she answered, " and I saw a notice 
of your exhibition in the papers last night. And, Uncle 
Edwin, they're wonderful I " 

" Have you seen them all ? " he asked, hoping she 
hadn't, so that he might show them to her. 

"No! Only these two small rooms! When you 
came in I was looking at this little sketch. See! Isn't 
it lovely?" 

" Come," he said, proudly. 

And proudly he showed them, keeping for the last 
"The Valley of Passevant." The hour for luncheon 
was approaching by the time they reached the room in 
which it hung and the galleries were emptying rapidly. 
They seated themselves on a divan and looked together 
into its misty distances, into that poetic panorama which 
no eye but Passevant's had seen or could see, until his 
magic had made it visible. 

" Do you remember, Claude, my telling you at dinner 
one night a long time ago of a painter who had died 
while I had been away. An old, old man?" asked 
Fortescue. 

" Why, yes I " answered Claude. " It was Mr. Passe- 
vant. I remember the name quite well. It was the 
night that — that — " 

" Yes, it was Passevant," continued Fortescue. " This 
is his triumph, and he is not here ! " 

" We talked about it that night. Uncle Edwin. And 
that night you told us about the New Gallery — and 
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about little Mr. Hood. What has happened to little Mr. 
Hood and his idea, Uncle Edwin? " 

" People lost interest in it and dropped it," Fortescue 
answered. 

" And all the artists were awfully disappointed, I sup- 
pose ? *' 

" I suppose so. Fve only seen two of them, Litchfield 
and Mallory. Fve only seen one in fact because Mallory 
is ill." Fortescue, suddenly remembering what Kit had 
said, said this with intention and watched Claude as he 
said it ; but Qaude answered quite calmly, 

"I'm sorry. Is he well again?" And then ex- 
claimed, before Fortescue had an opportunity to reply, 
** Oh, Uncle Edwin, how can you part with them ? I'm 
sure / never should, unless there was some terrific reason 
for it." 

" There is a terrific reason," answered Fortescue and 
then, taking a sudden resolution, he added, " Have you 
heard that Cynthia, through that old scoundrel Betterby, 
has been swindled out of most of her money? " 

** Poor, poor Cynthia ! " exclaimed Claude. " Tom 
told me last night." 

"Well, that's the reason," answered Fortescue, with 
an explanatory gesture, waving his arm around the room. 
Qaude looked a little puzzled. 

"I am doing this for her," said Fortescue, noticing 
her expression. " I don't want it ! " 

"Want what, Uncle Edwin?" 

*'The money this sale will bring. It is for her, so 
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that she may go on in that setting which so naturally be- 
longs to her and which it would be such a deprivation 
to us all to have taken away from her." 

Qaude looked at him curiously. 

" Is that all you intend to offer — just money ? *' she 
asked. " Have you told her of your plan ? " 

" I have no chance there, Claude," Fortescue answered 
sadly. "Why complicate things by offering myself? 
She would only refuse. No, I shall see her the morning 
after the sale, and then make my offering." 

" My dear Uncle Edwin, if you do anything as silly 
as that I shall never speak to you again I " 

"Why not?" cried Fortescue. 

" Because she wouldn't take it and you would offend 
and hurt her mortally into the bargain." 

" But what am I do to then? It's all for her! If I 
thought there was the slightest chance — " exclaimed 
Fortescue, despairingly. 

"Uncle Edwin I You may be very brave in a great 
many different ways," Claude answered, "but where 
Cynthia Sheldon is concerned you are an arrant coward 
and always have been ! " 

"Did you know," cried Fortescue, astonished, "that 
— that — " 

" Of course I knew," answered Qaude, " and every- 
body else does, too. Don't you realize, Uncle Edwin, 
that you are going to offer to help her in a way she can't 
possibly accept, when there is a perfectly possible alter- 
native ? " 
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** I suppose I have been a coward! In fact, I know I 
liave," answered Fortescue, reflectively. "At least I 
:x>uld tryl Do you think I would have a chance, 
aaude?" 

Claude smiled. " You will never know until you ask 
her. But I think you might.*' 

Fortescue was silent, fascinated by Qaude's hint, en- 
couraged by her attitude and yet alarmed, too. 

" But there's one thing I do know," she added. 

"What, Claude?" he asked. 

'* I know that if you try the other way, you will fail. 
It's perfectly certain that she won't accept money from 
you." 

" Then FU do it ! " Fortescue exclaimed, with extra- 
ordinary decision, and then, timidity getting the upper 
hand again, " Don't you think it would be better to wait 
until after the sale ? " 

" If you prefer to wait until after the sale, all right," 
said Claude, and then she added — Fortescue couldn't 
tell afterward whether it was simply to change the sub- 
ject, now that his decision had been made, or whether 
she had been waiting for an opportunity — "But you 
haven't told me about Chris Mallory. Is he well 
again ? " 

Brought back suddenly from the empyrean in which 
his hopes were soaring, Fortescue hesitated for a moment 
and then answered solemnly, " Claude, they don't know 
whether he's going to get well or not." 

Something seemed to pierce Claude's heart. She cast 
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a quick look at Fortescue, but she was able to ask in her 
even voice : 

''Why?" 

" He's had brain fever. The fever is gone now, has 
been for weeks, but he doesn't get better, and the reason 
for it is obscure. Perhaps it is due to the long years of 
discouragement and poverty, while he struggled to make 
of himself that which he longed to become, a painter, 
so that he might say the things which were within him, 
waiting to be said. Because, just as Passevant had things 
to say, Chris has them, too. We talked about that that 
night, Claude. Do you remember? To the true artist 
there's no half way. He is a prisoner of fate. It's do 
or die. Perhaps all those bitter years have taken too 
much out of him to enable him to get well again. That 
is one explanation. Another is that perhaps he doesn't 
want to." 

Claude got up swiftly. She didn't care now what 
Uncle Edwin, what any one thought. 

"Where is he?" she asked, breathlessly. "I must 
see him." 

Fortescue pointed to "The Valley of Passevant" 
"He is there," he said and asked, "Are you going 
there? There are no trains until morning. May I help 
you?" 

" No, no. Get me a taxi I " 

They went out into the street together. Fortescue 
got her one and she jumped into it, giving the Molitor 
mansion to the chauffeur, slammed the door and was off 
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Beithout a word. When she got there she telephoned for 
tier motor. It was to be sent at once. She hurried up- 
3tairSy packed a bag, came down, and went into the din- 
ing room. Luncheon was ready but the room was empty 
and, pouring out a glass of sherry, she sipped it while 
hastily eating a bit of cold meat and a piece of bread. 
In ten minutes the motor was announced and, leaving 
word that she was going out of town and might not re- 
turn that night, she hurried down to it. Luckily the 
chauffeur knew the roads to the Berkshires well and even 
the little town near which lay Pincus's farm. She got in. 
The footman closed the door and, as the motor moved 
swiftly and noiselessly forward, bearing her on its 
luxurious cushions, Claude thought of her life, of the 
past, and of Chris's place in it. She looked at herself 
through the distance of bygone years with something like 
amazement and shame, perceiving plainly, at last, the 
selfish preoccupations of which the past had been made 
up. She saw herself as she had been, still was, perhaps, 
a spoilt child, spoilt not only by the circumstances of her 
life, but also by her own nature which had allowed her 
to become so. She saw how, through her incorrigible 
egotism, choking other impulses, her whole attitude to- 
wards life, towards people, had been one of taking, tak- 
ing always, and that she had in this process forgotten how 
to give. She thought of Chris, and a flush of shame burnt 
her cheeks. From the very first, she had amused herself 
with him, wrapped him round with the bonds of her 
fascination, resolutely choking the attraction which he 
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had for her. She had picked him out of obscurity, 
blinded him, dazzled him, made him unhappy, thrown 
him away, picked him up again to suit her fancy, all the 
time half ashamed of him, of having it known that she 
even knew him. 

Ah, but she had been getting paid for that! When, 
after Farrington's death, they had begun to see each 
other again, during those weeks before her departure for 
Europe, she had begun to realize that she, too, was be- 
coming entangled and she had struggled to free herself. 
Chris, unconsciously, was taking her captive and she had 
fought with a kind of anger, a kind of despair, at the 
thought of it. When Chris's letter came asking for the 
money due him on the landscape he had painted for her, 
she had been at the point of surrender, but a surrender 
which would have had much of hatred in it. And when 
she read it, real anger blazed up in her. So to him, too, 
she stood for money. She had believed that in their 
friendship there had never been on his part one thought 
of self-interest. With Farrington, as she looked back, 
she could see that there had been hardly anything else. 
Was Chris going to be like that, too? After that last 
night when they had dined in the Park under the trees, 
sitting quietly in the dusk together; after that night, 
when she had felt almost happy, his letter had come, ask- 
ing for money. Had he noticed the softness of her mood 
and hastened to profit by it? Very well, she would let 
him see unmistakably that she understood him. 

The motor had passed now beyond the city and was 
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speeding on and on, the even drone of the engine sound- 
ing faintly in her ears. The glare of day seemed too 
bright for the thoughts with which she searched her soul, 
and drawing the curtains she sank back again on its 
cushions. 

Yes, she had made it plain to him, sending him her 
cheque without one word of explanation, as one might 
throw a coin to a beggar, going away without one mes- 
sage of farewell He could not have failed to see that 
she had understood; and yet almost at once in spite of 
the fact that she comprehended so little the real neces- 
sities of life, doubts had begun to assail her. Had she 
been just to him? The money was his. Could it be that 
he had really needed it? And then her half felt shame 
of himl How justify herself for it? Fritz, whom she 
had despised, had despised Chris, for reasons which had 
seemed despicable to her. He was not of her world! 
But what was that world? By what test could he be 
shown to be inferior to it? What test really counted, 
after all, except the test of character? She had begun 
to see that compared to it nothing matters; that if there 
is to-be truth, if there are to be visions, if there is to be 
progress or stability, nothing matters, neither splendor, 
nor riches, nor power, if it be absent. 

The motor, now breasting the foothills before it, began 
to rise into the pure air of the uplands and, thinking these 
thoughts, it seemed to Qaude that her spirit, too, was 
emerging from the fog of her little world, into the clear 
spaces of a greater sympathy, a surer understanding. 
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On and on sped the motor and, keeping pace with it, 
Qaude's thoughts, too, sped on and on. 

Reaching the little town which lay nearest to the farm, 
the chauffeur paused only to ask the way and they again 
flew on. 

And then, those words of Fortescue had made it dear. 
She might have known, had her habit of thought per- 
mitted her to look at a thing from any point of view 
except her own, if she had taken the trouble to really 
understand Chris, that only the direst necessity could 
have forced him to write to her. And at that moment, 
at the moment of his greatest need, she had failed him, 
and had gone away, too preoccupied, as she always was, 
with her own emotions, her own narrow resentments, to 
understand. 

She looked at the luxurious fittings of her motor and 
at the landscape whirling past as it flew swiftly on and 
on. And this typified her life! Always it had moved 
like this for her, smoothly, steadily, without effort Al- 
ways she had heard but faintly the tides of life, and 
outside he had struggled until the flood had submerged 
him and she had not stretched out a. hand with which to 
save him. A gush of tears blinded hen " Forgive me,'* 
she cried. " Oh, Chris, forgive, forgive ! " But what if 
she should be too late? Or what if the promises she 
brought him should prove to be no longer bright enough 
to guide him out of the valley of the shadow? 

The speed of the motor lessened and, sliding in towards 
the grassy border of the road, it stopped gently before 
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an old white farmhouse. Claude wiped her eyes hastily^ 
got out, and going up the path under the old apple-trees, 
was sounding the brass knocker, when the door was 
opened suddenly by a very pretty girl ; so pretty, in fact, 
that Claude's first feeling was one of distinct disapproval. 
As for the girl, there was no mistaking the expression of 
hostility on her face. Kit had seen the motor stop be- 
fore the house, had seen a beautiful lady getting out of 
it, and had known instinctively who it was. 

" Is this where Mr. Mallory is living? " asked Claude, 
without preamble. 

The girl nodded. 

** Because I got back yesterday," Qaude went on, her 
sentences tumbling over one another in her excitement, 
"and only learned to-day of his illness. If you would 
only let me see him ! Mr. Fortescue said he wasn't get- 
ting any better and you didn't know why. If he isn't 
too ill / might help perhaps, and I want to. I owe a 
great deal to Mr. Mallory. He is an old — a dear 
friend." 

The girl turned without a word and, with a face so 
sombre that Claude's heart sank within her, led her into 
the parlor and closed the door. 

Although the opportunity which here presents itself — 
that of describing how Chris, stretched on a bed of ill- 
ness, his nerveless grip on life growing each moment 
weaker and weaker, was brought back swiftly to health 
by the elixir of Claude's presence — might have proved 
too tempting for most novelists, the facts in this instance 
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are to be adhered to closely ; but how it came about that, 
instead of lying upstairs hovering between life and death, 
he was at that moment out in the garden, drinking tea 
and eating some peculiarly delicious biscuits which Mrs. 
Midden baked every day, must be told in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

In Which Kit fails to Make the Most of a Longed For 
Opportunity, and Chris Has nn Unexpected Visitor 

During those moments of glorious excitement, when 
Pincus was getting ready for the celebrated Passevant 
sale, there was a little flurry of it at the farm too. 

One day, soon after Pincus had returned to town with 
Fortescue, he happened to think of the studio. There 
might be mail there, perhaps another Standard Oil cheque 
for Dan, and on his way home that night he stopped and 
unlocked the door. On the floor of the vestibule lay two 
letters, one for Dan and one for Chris. Pincus stopped 
at the corner drug store, readdressed and posted them, 
and at eleven the next morning they were being handed 
to Kit by Barney who had just got them at the gate from 
the rural delivery postman. 

Dan took his and did extract a Standard Oil cheque 
from it, while Kit sent Barney upstairs with the other. 

Kit and Dan were both in the kitchen at the time, where 
Kit was making a couple of sandwiches for Dan, who 
was going out sketching, when there was a sound of 
some one hurriedly clumping downstairs, and to their 
amazement, Chris, himself, burst in, in his pajamas, a 
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pair of unlaced shoes on his feet, holding an open letter 
in his hand. It was from the committee of prominent 
persons who were to count the ballots in the competi- 
tion for the Capitol frescoes, and it announced that 
Chris's design had been selected. 

The rejoicing over this wonderful piece of news was as 
enthusiastic as it had been over the recrudescence of 
Dan's oil well, their only regret being that Pincus wasn't 
there to join in. They did write to him, to the studio, 
but as he didn't go there again, he didn't get it. As for 
Chris, he began to mend without delay. Chris had been 
suffering from disappointed love and was still; but he 
was healthy-minded enough not to want to die of it, and 
the good news was just the stimulant he needed to help 
him to get a grip of things once more. After that his 
improvement was remarkable. He wasn't happy but he 
was getting well. 

The first thing he said to Dan was : 

"Well, what do you think about public competitions 
now!!" 

Dan shook his head, doubtfully. 

" It's mighty funny," he said. " / can't understand 
it!" 

Kit took him up indignantly. 

"Can't understand it? Well, / can. Chris's design 
was the best one there and so he got the largest number 
of votes. It's perfectly simple! " 

A gratifying exchange of letters now took place be- 
tween Chris and the committee ; for upon Chris's explain- 
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ing that he was recovering from a severe illness and 
wouldn't be able to come to the capital of B im- 
mediately, he received an almost sympathetically obse- 
quious — or perhaps it was obsequiously sympathetic — 
note telling him to absolutely take his own time about 
it. The letter ended with an involved and mysterious 
sentence. It was so involved and so mysterious that they 
couldn't make it out until Dan, after puzzling over it for 
a long time, announced that they meant to intimate in it 
that if Chris would like a little cash in advance he could 
have it. The committee proposed to make themselves 
solid with Tom's protege. 

Dan shook his head again. 
It's mighty funny ! " he repeated. 
Oh, you and your suspicions! " exclaimed Kit, glow- 
ering at him. 

Chris decided to ignore the last sentence and simply 
answered by thanking the committee for their kind in- 
quiries and saying that he would notify them as soon as 
he was able to travel. 

After the letter had gone he made Dan an offer. He 
proposed that Dan finance the job, help him do it and go 
halves on the profits, but Dan wouldn't hear of it. 

Why on earth should I take your money ? " he asked. 

I made up my mind when the oil well started again, 
that I'd spend only half my income. Well, I'm having a 
hard time to do even that, and the rest of it's piling up 
at the bank. I'll do it for nothing or not at all ! " 

But Chris wouldn't listen to this, either, and it was 
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finally agreed that Dan was to lend him the nxmey to 
carry on the work, and to accept fifty dollars a week for 
helping him in its execution* 

That being settled. Kit insisted that Chris for the 
moment should devote himself entirely to the task of get- 
ting strong and well again* 

And then Qaude came. 

Kit's expression of somber determination, as she led 
the way into the parlor, was caused by a resolve on her 
part to give Claude a piece of her mind. 

If the astute reader has discovered during the course 
of this narrative that Kit is in love with Chris herself, 
he — or she — as the case may be, must understand that 
he — or she — is quite wrong. She was a little jealous 
of Qaude, perhaps, and being such a good friend of 
Chris's, she had a perfect right to be and she thought 
that Chris had been badly treated, but just at present Kit 
was in love with her career and she hadn't room for any- 
thing else. 

Yes, chance had given Kit the opportunity she had 
often thought that she would like to have, and she was 
preparing to make the most of it ; but her expression had 
so increased Claude's apprehensions, that, added to the 
fatigue, excitement, and suspense of her journey, it 
proved to be too much for her. It suddenly seemed to 
Claude that all the air had been taken out of the room 
so that there wasn't any left to breathe ; things began to 
whirl around her, and the next thing she knew she was 
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sitting in a chair by an open window while Kit was fan- 
ning her with a copy of " Heart Bowed Down," which 
she had snatched from the eighteen sixty jig-sawed 
walnut music rack, which stood by the aged melodeon 
in the comer. And as soon as Qaude came to, she ex- 
claimed piteously, " He isn't — he isn't — ? " 

And Kit answered : " Of course he isn't 1 " And she 
thought to herself, " Isn't she lovely 1 " And Claude did 
look so beautiful that Kit began to make excuses for her 
and, fearing that she might relent before she had said 
anjrthing at all of an admonitory nature, she added, 
" But, really, you know, you don't deserve to see him." 
And Claude answered, with a humility that surprised her- 
self, "I — I know it. But I'm not going to be selfish 
any more." 

When Dan and Barney arrived a little later, trying 
to guess whose motor it was, Kit met them at the door 
with a face all smiles and ushered them into the sitting- 
room where, with one finger to her lips and another point- 
ing out of the window, she showed them a beautiful lady 
sitting by Chris's side in the garden. Dan and Barney 
took turns looking at her from behind the curtain. 

When Claude had gone into the garden where Chris 
was sitting, Chris's legs began to lift him up steadily just 
as they had done when he saw her that first day at the 
Molitor house. But Claude's expression was very differ- 
ent now. It wasn't at all casual. There was a light, a 
blaze, in her eyes that thrilled Chris, and going straight up 
to him she said, " Chris, dear, I've come to stay with you 
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always, if you'll let me/' whereat Chris's legs gave way, 
and he sat down suddenly, and very forcibly, on the bench. 
Qaude sat down, too, and then Chris caught her hands 
and began covering them with kisses, crying, "Oh, 
Gaude 1 My own dear Claude ! " He even put his arms 
around her neck and kissed her lips and Claude returned 
it, but luckily this was just before Kit had guided Dan 
and Barney in to look at them. At that moment Chris 
was saying: 

"But Claude, dear, I haven't got anything; and be- 
sides you don't even know who I am." And Claude 
answered : 

" I know what you are, Chris, and that's all I care 
about, and as for not having anything, I shouldn't call 
you poor, exactly, with a fifty thousand dollar commission 
to do " — Chris had just been telling her all about it — 
" and even if you hadn't got it, you're bound to succeed 
with your talent — just bound to!" And Chris an- 
swered, " How glad, how glad I am I did get it ! Now, 
especially ! " 

About this time Mrs. Midden came out with a plate of 
hot biscuits, some honey, and a pot of tea, also some cold 
chicken. Kit came, too, saying that Mrs. Farrington 
must be hungry, and Mrs. Farrington suddenly realized 
that she was, and so, Dan joining them, they had tea 
together, all except Chris who, what with excitement and 
happiness and having had it already, couldn't eat any 
more. 

And in about fifteen minutes Claude had captivated all 
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of them. She cast a smile at Bamey and Barney was her 
serf, forever. He dreamed about that smile, afterward. 
The very look of her enslaved Mrs. Midden — Dan too 
— and in Kit there began to develop one of those idola- 
trous affections which women — especially young ones — 
have for other women, which Claude was to learn to prize 
and return and which was destined to become one of the 
pleasant things in Kit's life, and in Claude's too. 

There was a large hotel just beyond the little town near 
Pincus's farm — one of those summer hotels which are 
always alive with stout old ladies — and after tea Claude 
motored there for the night, but she came back the next 
day to take Chris for a ride in her motor, and the next, 
and the next after that, and filise having turned up at 
the hotel with a trunk, Claude stayed on there a week 
longer before going back to town again. 

On the last day, after their motor ride, Claude said that 
she wanted to see the Valley of Passevant and when, after 
descending the narrow path for a little way, they had 
seated themselves on the ledge of rock where Kit and 
Chris had sat once before, with all that shimmering ex- 
panse spread out before them, Claude told him of that 
illuminating ride of hers, the day she had come to the 
farm, and how, after idling unhappily in Europe for all 
those months, she had met Fortescue at the exhibition 
and how, suddenly, the whole selfishness and egotism of 
her life had passed vividly before her. 

But Chris wouldn't have it so, and explained everything 
away so skilfully that he turned all her faults into virtues. 
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Claude smiled at this although she knew it to be sophis- 
try, and then suddenly she cried a little to herself. She 
cried for that first loye, gone now forever, which should 
have been Chris's but which had been given to another; 
and as she wept Chris sat with his arms about her. The 
sound of that soft abandonment of tears wrung his heart 
Beyond, night, approaching, had begun to drop screen 
after screen of twilight over the valley. Lonely stars ap- 
peared amid the clouds, and suddenly a cold shadow 
covered the world. The after glow was gone I Chris 
sighed. That soft weeping roused in him a sense of the 
poignancy, of the futility of life. How many forgotten 
multitudes, for how many forgotten generations, had 
watched night creep over the valley! Like regiments, 
one behind the other, of an interminable army, they 
had come and gone, leaving no trace; vanishing 
utterly ! 

** Don't, my dearest! " he said, half understanding her 
tears. "Life is here, not before, nor behind us! The 
future is far away! What is past has never been; and 
the present is present. Let us make it ours ! " 

That night — Claude had accepted Kit's invitation to 
dine — Mrs. Midden got up the finest spread ever cooked 
at the Passevant farm, bar none. Not only cooked it but 
— in rather slapdash style — served it, too, with Barney's 
help. When Kit told her that Mrs. Farrington was to 
dine there and that it was to be in the nature of a little 
celebration, Mrs. Midden said. " Now lave it to me! 
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/ know the kind of dinners they have in thim Fifth 
Avenue houses." 

And it was a fine dinner, only it was too long. 
Anxious to do the farm credit, Mrs. Midden had resolved 
to go the kind of dinners they have on Fifth Avenue 
one better, and course followed course. Everybody 
struggled manfully, but what with Barney's service, with 
Mrs. Midden bursting into the room every few minutes 
with something new, and the impossibility of doing jus- 
tice to the variety of things she burst in with, depression 
began to reign in spite of everybody's efforts to prevent 
it imtil Kit, who had been struggling with disappointment 
because it began to look as if her dinner party was going 
to be a failure, was suddenly struck with the humorous 
aspect of it and became hysterical. Everybody else im- 
mediately became hysterical, too, and the party was 
changed in an instant from a prospective failure into a 
romping triumph, Dan adding to the hilarity by abandon- 
ing the dignified politeness he had maintained ever since 
Claude's arrival and beginning all at once to be very 
absurd, so that Mrs. Midden shouldn't know what their 
uncontrollable laughter was really all about. 

After dinner, and a brisk walk in the sharp air of the 
evening, with a cigarette all around, they came back to a 
blazing fire in the sitting room and then Dan must mix 
some of his celebrated toddy. 

This was on Tuesday. The next morning Claude was 
returning to town, and, on the following Monday, began 
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the Fortescue sale of Passevant's pictures. Chris had 
improved so wonderfully that it was decided that he, Kit 
and Dan should go back on Saturday. Claude had told 
Chris that she proposed to break the news of their en- 
gagement to Tom as soon as she got to town. If they 
came down Saturday Chris could dine at the Molitor 
mansion on Sunday night to meet the family, and on 
Monday night she and Kit, with Dan and Chris, could go 
to the sale. 

" I suppose your brother will be fearfully opposed to 
it," said Chris. 

" Oh, no, he won't 1 " replied Claude, but in spite of 
her answer she was pretty sure he would. 

And then it was time for Claude to go, and they all 
went out with her to where the motor now stood in the 
darkness, its headlights throwing powerful beams along 
the road, and the lamps in the limousine lighting up its 
rich interior. She got in and the door shut solidly. 
Good-bye ! " 
Good-bye ! " ^^ 

They waved to her, and she, through the thick win- 
dows, waved back to them. The car, sliding slowly and 
smoothly forward, began to gain momentum. The whir 
of the motor, at first increasing, began to grow fainter 
and fainter. For a time darkness enveloped it, and then, 
as it turned a curve of the road, its powerful search- 
lights, sweeping the fields with an enormous arc of light, 
struck again, for an instant, against the foliage of the 
roadside shrubbery, and it was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

In Which Tom Receives a Facer, and the 
Passevant Collection is Sold 

Tom sat the next morning in the reproduction of the 
cabinet du trauail of Napoleon I at Versailles which, al- 
though still called the library, was still innocent of books. 
But although there were no books there, Tom had just 
added a couple of easy chairs, upholstered in the very best 
morocco — the monumental Empire pieces which stood 
stif&y at intervals around the room being most uncom- 
fortable — and was sitting in one of them now. 

Tom had been taking it easy ever since his victory over 
Betterby. The Molitor properties were in splendid shape 
and he spent less time at the office, usually stopping long 
enough at home to enjoy a smoke after breakfast. 

So Tom sat in his easy chair, smoking a superlative 
cigar and reading the paper. 

There was something about Tom which was very apt 
to rouse in people a kind of generous envy, he always 
looked so fresh, so ruddy, so beautifully clean shaven, 
his hands were so plump and well kept, his rather sport- 
ing cravats were always so rich in texture and tied with 
such a suggestion of cheerful opulence, a suggestion in 
fact which radiated from his whole person. His small 
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feet were always shod by the most expensive English 
boot maker and his clothes always fitted perfectly without 
speck, spot, wrinkle or suggestion of bagginess. The 
minute Tom took a suit off it was pressed. The way 
Tom smdced a cigar made one's mouth water for one 
just like it You knew instinctively that everything of 
Tom's was just right and the best to be had. Tom in- 
tended it should be. He had the money and was willing 
to take the trouble to get it. 

Well, Tom sat smoking luxuriously, reading the morn- 
ing news. He toyed deliciously with his cigar and, oc- 
casionally humming a bar of his favorite piece, he would 
lift his eyes from the paper and fix them dreamily on the 
white clouds floating lazily in the blue, which he could 
see between the curtains of the window close at hand. 

" Tom ! Tom ! " called a musical voice. 

Tom whistled in reply, and presently the door opened 
and Claude came in gaily. 

" Hello ! " said Tom. " Been away ? " 

" Oh ! What pretty chairs ! " cried Claude. " Did you 
buy them, Tom?" She put an arm around his neck, 
giving it a squeeze and sat down in the other one. 

Tom knew he was being cozened. " Hello ! " he said, 
this time to himself. " What's up now? " 

"What a good idea, Tom — they're just what this 
room has always needed — that and some books.*' 
Been away?" said Tom, again. 
Yes," answered Claude, " I've been visiting some 
friends in the Berkshires." 
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*' What part ? " Tom asked. 

"Why, close to — " and Claude named the little 
•C^wn. 

"Why, that's where Simmons has a place. Weren't 
i=topping with them, were you? " 

" No, but I believe it isn't far from the Simmonses." 

** I can't remember any other place around there," said 
Tom. 

" Oh, any place that you would remember would be 
k>mething huge of course," answered Claude ; " this was 
luite a small place." 

" What name ? " asked Tom. 

" Well, you see," answered Claude, " I wasn't exactly 
topping with them. I was stopping at the hotel. 
You're awfully curious! " 

" All right," remarked Tom, and he began reading the 
>aper. This action on the part of the shrewd Tom dis- 
nayed Claude and annoyed her, too, and presently she 
:ried without apparent reason: 

"You hateful old thing!" 

"What's the matter?" asked Tom, with feigned sur- 
prise. 

" I want to tell you something and you won't let me," 
Claude exclaimed. 

" I've been trying to help you," answered Tom. 
' Well, what's up ! " 

" Well — well — " said Claude. 

"Well what?" 

" I'm — I'm going to get married again, Tom ! " 
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" rU bet it's young Simmons ! " said Tom, rising from 
his chair. 

Claude laughed hysterically. " You idiot! '' 

" What's the matter with himf " asked Tom. " He's 
got more money than any young unmarried man / know 
of." 

" Do you want me to marry for money, Tom? " But 
Tom was wary. 

" Well," said Tom, " a man's got to have something. 
Who is it?" 

Claude told him, but Chris's name conveyed nothing 
to him. 

So you're going to try again, eh ! " said Tom. 

Well, I hope you haven't forgotten our talk ? " 

" No, Tom, I haven't. I'm sure, this time." 

"What's his business?" asked Tom. 

" He's — he's an artist," Claude answered. Tom sup- 
pressed a groan. 

" Well, I dunno ! " he finally remarked. " You're sure 
he's all right? Sure he's a worker? " 

" Yes, I'm sure, Tom. Why, he's just won a com- 
petition for frescoing the dome of the capitol of B 

against ever so many competitors! He's to get fifty 
thousand dollars for it. Ask Uncle Edwin about him! 
They're old friends." 

While Claude was saying this Tom, with a queer 
whimsical expression on his face, had sunk into his chair 
and, burying his face in his pocket handkerchief, had 
given way to a spasm of coughing, getting very red in 
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the face as people with short necks do. Claude didn't 
know whether he was angry or whether it was due to 
amusement over something, and Tom's feelings were so 
mixed he didn't, either. 

*'Well," he said, at last, "I guess he'll do!" It 
seemed to him now as he looked back, that Fortescue 
must have craftily influenced him to cast his vote for 
" Blessington " and " Blessington," who might very well 
have known of their journey together, might, with equal 
craft, have influenced Fortescue to influence Tom to do 
it. Admiration struggled with chagrin. 

** He'll do," said Tom again, and Claude got away as 
quickly as she could, slightly bewildered at the unex- 
pected outcome of her interview but anxious to let it rest 
where it was, and immediately enlisted the sympathies 
and services of her mother, who hadn't decided opinions 
on the matter one way or the other, of Mrs. Tom, who 
liked Chris, of Cynthia Sheldon, who liked him, too, and 
of Fortescue, who told Tom, when Tom finally ran him 
down at the Passevant exhibition, that he decidedly ap- 
proved of it and felt himself really responsible, although 
not deliberately so, for the whole thing; and so Chris, 
when he and Dan arrived at the studio on Saturday at 
about noon, found a note from Mrs. Molitor asking him 
to dine with them en famille on Sunday night. 

And so — en famille — he did. There was Mrs. Moli- 
tor, Mrs. Tom, Tom, Claude and the three little Moli- 
tors, who were allowed sometimes to come down to Sun- 
day dinner and who didn't say anything and never took 
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their eyes from Chris's face the whole time they were 
there. 

Chris said something quite unconsciously that night 
which pleased Tom. They were talking about the Passe- 
vant pictures, and about the ones they liked the best, Chris 
having gone that afternoon with Claude. 

Which one would you buy, Chris ! " asked Claude. 
The Valley of Passevant ! ' " answered Chris, with- 
out hesitation. 

" But don't you think there are others just as good? " 
asked Mrs. Tom. 

" Just exactly as good," Chris replied, " but I believe 
that ' The Valley of Passevant * will stand for Passevant 
just as ' The Angelus ' stands for Millet" 

" It will bring the highest price of any of them," said 
Tom. " What would you pay for it ? " 

"I don't think that I'd think about that," answered 
Chris, " because I'm sure that no matter what is paid for 
it, twenty-five, fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, the 
minute it's sold it will be worth more." And Tom 
thought to himself, "This chap's all right! He's got 
ideas!" 

Everything went off very well and Claude was de- 
lighted. It all depended on Tom, of course, and Tom 
was fairly cheerful. Since Passevant's fame had grown 
so amazingly, Tom's respect for artists had grown, too. 
And while he reflected that the only successful ones 
seemed to be the dead ones, he determined to accept the 
situation philosophically. And then, leaving out every- 
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thing except the personal equation, he rather liked Chris. 
When it was time for Chris to go, Claude went down- 
stairs with him and they lingered for a little while to- 
gether, sitting on the very sofa where Claude had found 
him asleep one night. Claude was radiant, Chris was 
happy, too; but finally he said something he had been 
waiting for a chance to say ever since Claude had come 
back to him. 

'* When is it going to be, Claude ? " 

Claude squeezed his hand. 

" When do you say, Chris? " 

" In a month ? " 

" I think I could get ready," she answered, after a 
series of rapid calculations. 

" Then in a month, Claude ? '' 

" Yes, in a month." 

Chris looked hastily around the room and then kissed 
her, and Claude jumped to her feet. 

" Come, you must go now ! But don't forget that we 
are going to Uncle Edwin's sale to-morrow night ! " 

Uncle Edwin's sale lasted two nights and there had 
never been anything like it before. Claude, Kit, Dan, 
and Chris saw everything from start to finish. 

Pincus had engaged the services of an auctioneer with 
extraordinary descriptive powers, who was able to say, 
with unflagging enthusiasm, something different about 
each one of the fifty canvases. Every collector who 
amounted to anything at all was there, either himself or 
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in the person of an agent. The collectors or their agents, 
with catalogues and lead pencils, sat in the front and 
middle seats, and hemming them in on all sides were 
ladies and gentlemen eager to witness the fight which was 
about to begin for the possession of Passevant's pictures. 

It began with the very first canvas and raged through- 
out the entire sale without the least cessation. Such ex- 
traordinary prices were paid that the auctioneer couldn't 
manage the professional expression of pained surprise 
and disappointment usual at the consummation of each 
purchase, and looked cheerful in spite of himself. On 
the first night, nearly a hundred and ten thousand dollars 
was realized with " The Valley of Passevant " still un- 
sold, and on the second over a hundred and thirty-five. 
The " Valley of Passevant " alone — purchased by an 
agent for an anonymous client — brought forty thousand 
dollars, and after Fortescue had paid all expenses, in- 
cluding the auctioneer's cheque and one for Pincus which 
was well up in the thousands, he had two hundred thou- 
sand dollars left. 

Pincus didn't get home that night until four in the 
morning, which sounds like a contradiction in terms but 
seems to be about the only way of putting it. Fortescue 
didn't, either, and after he had been buried under an ava- 
lanche of congratulations, and after everybody had gone, 
he and Pincus wandered together through the galleries, 
still blazing with lights, over and over again, looking at 
Passevant's paintings, which in a few hours would be 
dispersed forever. 
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" That's the worst thing about the picture business," 
Pincus observed. "You get attached to 'em and then 
somebody comes along and takes 'em away and you 
never see 'em any more." And Fortescue agreed with 
him. 

But this feeling of regret merely served to temper a 
swelling happiness which filled the bosom of each. 
Pincus in one short active, happy, busy month had made 
enough money to ensure for himself what is called a 
" modest competence " for life, and Fortescue had become 
a rich man, but although the making of money arouses 
agreeable sensations, it wasn't for that alone that they 
were happy. Pincus was glad because it would set him 
free, and as for Fortescue, he never thought of the two 
hundred thousand dollars as his at all. It was for 
Cynthia, and he waited with impatience and with trepida- 
tion for the morning so that he might tell her so. 

At last, about four o'clock, after they had wandered 
through the galleries so often that it would have seemed 
absurd to do it even once more, they called in the watch- 
man, who had been waiting outside, and parted at the 
door, Pincus to tumble into bed as fast as he could get 
there — he was taking the early morning train for the 
farm for a month's vacation — Mrs. Midden and Barney 
were still there — and Fortescue to smoke pipe after pipe, 
waiting for the morning. After two hours of this sort 
of thing, it seemed to him that if he could get to sleep, 
the time would pass much more quickly, and so undress- 
ing and getting into bed he pulled the clothes up about his 
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ears, and had just finished arranging them to his satis- 
faction, when he sat up with a start and looked at his 
watch. In what seemed the lapse of a second, four hours 
had passed. It was ten o'clock. At eleven he was ring- 
ing Cynthia's doorbell. Cynthia was still there. Houses, 
no matter how charming, are sometimes difficult things 
to get rid of. 

Claude saw them later — they didn't see her — walk- 
ing up the Avenue and Fortescue- faint-heart was carry- 
ing himself with so much the air of a conqueror that 
Claude smiled. 

She was on her way home, having been out all day 
shopping energetically — the first day of a month of it. 
When she reached there she found Mrs. Molitor, Mrs. 
Tom and Tom in the cedar drawing-room. Tom had 
had a couple of electricians working all day fixing an 
electric reflector to the wall, and now it was throwing a 
steady glowing radiance down on a wonderful shimmer- 
ing, gleaming, dreaming expanse of clouds, mist, purple 
hills and floating shadows. 

Tom! " cried Claude. " Did you buy it? " 
I sure did," said Tom — "bought it for forty and 
was offered sixty this morning." Then he added, " That 
fiance of yours ! He's no dam' fool ! " 

"Why, Tom!!" cried Claude, with an affectation of 
shocked surprise. She put her arm around his neck and 
gave it a squeeze, and Tom knew that this time he wasn't 
being cozened. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

In Which is Recorded a Dream; the Discomfiture of 
Hoskins's Kid, and a Few Other Things Unim- 
portant and Important 

About a month after the events, exciting, humorous, 
sentimental or otherwise, recorded in the last few chap- 
ters, Pincus, accompanied by Mrs. Midden and Barney, 
emerged early one morning from the front door of his 
house at the Passevant farm and, locking it, climbed into 
the wagon which was waiting for them at the gate. Four 
hours later he emerged again, this time from the Berk- 
shire Express after it had come to a stop in the Grand 
Central Station, bade Mrs. Midden a temporary farewell 
and, taking Barney in tow, started across town for his 
room. 

An hour later he emerged for a third time, now dressed 
in his best and still accompanied by Barney, who had 
made his toilet at the farm and who was waiting for 
him below, walked over to an avenue contiguous to 
Fifth, and thence up it, until he came to a little church 
where a striped awning with canvas sides formed a 
temporary tunnel between the curb and the front door. 
Pincus, with Barney following, made his way through 
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the usual groups of spectators, and disappearing into its 
recesses, presented two generous squares of pasteboard to 
a young man in a frock coat who was standing in the 
vestibule. The young man pushed open the inner doors 
and Pincus and Barney found themselves in the centre 
aisle of the church. There were a sprinkling of people 
in it ; the wedding was to be a very quiet one, and Pincus 
and Barney were just about to take their places in one 
of the last pews, when they saw some one beckoning to 
them half way down. It was Kit, and on joining her, 
they found Harry Dudley there, too. 

Kit had hardly seen any of the people who had been 
participants in the drama of the rise and fall of Pincus's 
idea and now she was asking Harry to point them out 
to her. 

" That is Mrs. Molitor," said Harry ; " the stout old 
lady just coming up the aisle and the lady with her is 
Mrs. Tom Molitor." Mrs. Tom saw Harry at that mo- 
ment and bowed to him. 

" She's nice-looking ! " observed Kit, referring to Mrs. 
Tom. 

" Yes," answered Harry, " but not awfully intelligent." 
Mrs. Tom had gradually put the quietus on their flirta- 
tion. " And that dark woman just ahead is Miss Cyn- 
thia Sheldon, who is to marry Fortescue. Handsome, 
isn't she?" 

" Yes," answered Kit, and Pincus added, 

" And as good as she's handsome ! " 

" Those two little women sitting just behind her are 
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the Misses Fortune, who used to be hangers-on of the 
Betterbys." 

" Where are the Betterbys? " asked Kit. 

" Oh, they aren't here ! " answered Harry. " No one 
ever sees them any more ! " 

And — parenthetically — the Betterbys weren't there. 

When Betterby failed and the bfbwnstone mansion 
was sold, Mrs. Betterby retired with Betterby to a little 
flat on the upper west side, where she now lives on an 
income of two thousand a year, the interest on the bonds 
she purchased when Betterby gave her the fifty thousand 
dollars Tom paid him, to get rid of his judgment against 
Fritz. The six thousand which Betterby gave her to 
get their portraits painted and which she never parted 
with, is in a savings bank, an anchor to windward. 

Betterby never completely recovered from his illness. 
In fact, he isn't the same Betterby at all. He has an al- 
lowance of a dollar a week which Mrs. Betterby gives him 
for cigars, and he sits in the Park all day reading the 
papers. His mouth has the same sardonic curve but the 
bitterness has gone out of it, and he doesn't recognize his 
friends. 

" No," said Harry, " the Betterbys aren't here, but that 
makes me think of something I must tell you. You 
know Fritz Farrington got me a commission to paint 
the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Betterby and, by the 
way, got nine hundred dollars out of me — fifteen per 
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cent, of SIX thousand, the price I was to get for them, 
before I ever got a penny myself. In fact I never did 
get a penny; never got anything, and was out nine hun- 
dred dollars, too, because Mrs. Betterby and I quarrelled 
and Fritz wouldn't pay me back. Well, after our quar- 
rel she went to Anthony and commissioned him to paint 
them. This time it was to be ten thousand, so he started 
with her and soon afterward the crash came and the 
result is that both Anthony and I have unfinished por- 
traits of Mrs. Betterby on hand. I'm thinking of giving 
mine to Pincus as a souvenir." 

"Much obliged," answered Pincus, soberly. The 
failure of his scheme was still too sore a subject with 
him to allow him to see much humor in it. 

Just then the organ, which had been quiet for a little 
while, started up again with a crash which made Barney 
jump and Claude with her hand on Tom's arm was com- 
ing up the aisle. But what dazzled, bewildered, awed 
and dazed Barney, was not the lovely bride, nor the pale 
and palpably agitated groom waiting at the chancel, but 
a superb figure waiting with him, a figure with a spirited 
nose and fine upstanding moustaches; wearing with a 
wonderfully dignified and chesty air a beautiful morning 
coat, light gloves, white spats and a pair of very smart 
striped trousers. It was Dan. 

" Gee whiz ! " said Barney to himself. " Ain't he the 
swell lookin' feller ! " 

And Dan liked it — so insidiously enervating are the 
influences of ten thousand a year. 
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•'Confound it!" exclaimed Pincus to himself , wiping 
his eyes; why would the tears come! You sec, Pincus 
was awfully sentimental and after it was all over and 
ifter the little crowd, which had come out of the church 
and which had laughed with and chaffed each other and 
ivaved good-bye to the motor which held Claude and 
[])hris and which was disappearing around the corner, had 
nelted away, he suddenly felt desperately blue. 

** Coming, Pine ? " 

Dan stood beside him with Kit. 

" No, Tve got something to do," answered Pincus. 

" Well, we'll be dining at Hans's later. Meet us there, 
if you feel like it," said Dan, and as he and Kit walked 
siway, Kit said in a low voice, " There'll be a surprise in 
store for Pincus when Claude and Chris get back." 

"What is it? "asked Dan. 

" Claude's going to give him his gallery ! Going to 
build it and endow it — and put him in charge ! " 
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Come along, Barney," said Pincus, and he started 
across town again, keeping straight on until he reached 
Sixth Avenue. 

" Is he going to the store ? " thought Barney. 

They crossed Sixth Avenue and turned south. Yes, 
they were going to the store. Pincus drew a key from 
his pocket, unlocked the door and they went in. When 
Fortescue had engaged him to manage the Passevant sale, 
and Pincus saw that his fortunes were taking a turn 
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for the better he had written to his lawyer to discontinue 
all proceedings. Therefore nothing had been touched. 
No one had been there since he had locked the door before 
going to the farm. 

In silence he walked through the shop and going into 
the empty gallery sat down dismally on the bench. He 
stared abstractedly at the denuded walls which stared 
blankly back at him. Well, the episode was ended and 
here he was again at the starting-point. He had made 
money, yes, and he was grateful for it; but he realized 
that while making money, if your aim in life is to 
make it, is all very well, it's a very different thing, no 
matter how gratifying, to make it when your aim in 
life is something else. He had made money but he had 
got no further in the achievement of his ideal. He 
couldn't help feeling that fortune, after smiling on Qiris, 
Dan and Fortescue, had passed him by with a stony stare 
of blank unrecognition. He must put it out of his mind, 
go back to the old shopkeeping life and forget about it. 
Ah, but if he could have succeeded! If he only could I 

He sighed and, getting up, went out into the shop 
again. Barney, with a mechanical resumption of the old 
routine, had taken down the wire gratings, slid them into 
an aperture behind a certain case of shelving, their im- 
memorial resting-place, had raised the shades, and was 
now going through his usual pantomime of dusting stock. 

Pincus went around behind the counter and sat down 
in his ojd Windsor chair; its wooden seat was covered 
with a dilapidated, shiny, black leather cushion and its en- 
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tire structure was reinforced here and there by bits of 
string. He picked up an aged newspaper lying at hand 
and began to read. The front door of the shop stood 
open and through it came, with the warm breath of a 
balmy day and the golden effulgence of the setting sun, 
the clatters, rumbles, and reverberations of the street, 
growing now more and more occasional as the hour for 
the cessation of business activity, the cabalistic hour of 
six, approached. 

Pincus, disposed to sleep from having risen at an un- 
usually early hour, with an abstracted eye fixed on the 
columns before him, and lulled by these familiar sounds, 
gradually slipped into oblivion and from oblivion into a 
vivid dream. 

He dreamt that he was hurrying through the streets, 
and that finally he came to a little building with a charm- 
ing facade, and on the fagade there was a sign and the 
sign read: 

THE NEW GALLERIES 

The building, he thought, had only just been completed, 
the first exhibition was about to be held, and on this 
very night the opening reception was just beginning. 
He was walking rapidly, — spurred on by feelings of ela- 
tion and triumph, because it was his gallery, — so as not to 
be late. As he turned into it, a resplendent, but some- 
what wizened creature, busily engaged in opening the 
doors of the motors which crowded the street, wearing 
gilt buttons, top boots and a shiny hat, greeted him with 
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a smart salute. Upon my soul! It was no other than 
Barney! — the smart salute, by the way, being quite at 
variance with Barney's usual woful slackness in the way 
of manners. And who was that gloomy wraith on dis- 
tant comer, hurling at Barney with half-hearted bravado 
an occasional shaft of impotent derision? None other 
than the kid of Hoskins, the hoary-headed hypocrite, 
chewing the cud of envy. 

Pincus hurried into the little building. 

A great success, this reception! All the picture-buy- 
ing public was there in full force. The rich and fash- 
ionable people who buy, the rich and unfashionable who 
buy, the good solid Westerners, who buy more than any- 
body else, and even a lot of people, too, who love pic- 
tures and would like to buy but who can't afford to. 
And all his friends were there. Dan was there in a 
dress suit — ah! the enervating influences of ten thou- 
sand a year I — And Kit was there, and Kit was the talk 
of the town. In Preston's new play her success, in a 
minor part, too, mind you, had so overshadowed every- 
body else's that she had become a celebrity over night and 
everybody wanted to meet her. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Fortescue were there, the Misses Fortune were there, — 
remembered at the last moment by Mrs. Molitor, — who 
had asked Claude to ask Chris to ask Pincus to ask them ; 
Tom and Mrs. Tom; Gerald Anthony, Harry Dudley, 
large numbers of the Artist Body — who were engaged 
in admiring their own pictures — and Claude and Chris, 
Claude radiantly beautiful and both radiantly happy.' 
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The only members of the Artist Body who weren't ad- 
miring their own pictures were Anthony and Harry Dud- 
ley. Being asked to exhibit, and neither having at the 
moment anything else available, each had, by a curious 
coincidence, hurriedly furbished up, and sent in his por- 
trait of Mrs. Betterby ! 

Pincus in his sleep, laughed at this, and almost woke 
up. 

But how about W. William ? Was he allowed to come ? 
Yes, W. William was allowed to come ! The young art 
critic had of course wished to be present at such an im- 
portant gathering and Pincus dreamed that he had asked 
the young art critic, tortoise-shell spectacles and all, if 
he would promise to see to it that neither he nor his 
brother scribes mentioned W. William's name — as 
among those present — in their papers the next morning. 

This conceit causing another laugh Pincus did wake up 
and at the same moment Barney, who had just pulled a 
package out from behind the counter and wiped the dust 
from it, said something. 

What's that? " asked Pincus, still somewhat confused. 
I say, here's Miss O'Reilly's fortygraf," repeated 
Barney. " I never took it." 

" Never took it ! " cried Pincus. " Well, you're a 
dandy ! Take it around, now ; you're only a little over a 
year late with it ! " And Barney departed. 

Pincus, left alone, sighed again. His thoughts were 
still full of his dream. " It was too fine," he said to him- 
self ; " that's why I'll never get it." After all his efforts 
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that mean ! It meant — here Pincus had a scintillating 
idea — why, it simply meant that he must start once more ! 
The thought thrilled him! Start once more; wiser, 
stronger, braver, better equipped than ever! Wasn't 
that what Fortescue would do, what Chris would do, 
what Dan, too, might do, what, surely, Kit would do? 
Would they give up after a first feeble bout with destiny ? 
Would that plump capitalist Mr. Tom Molitor cry quits 
at the first concussion of conflict? 

Pincus moved to the open door. An elevated train 
was turning into Fifty-third Street, with a roar and rum- 
ble which died away abruptly as it disappeared. Across 
the way Hoskins's shop faced him, but it seemed to him 
that he had left Hoskins far far behind. The effulgence 
of the setting sun still flooded the sky. A step away was 
Hans's and before long it would be dinner time, and 
Kit and Dan would be there. Life wasn't so bad after 
all, if you had things to look forward to, and suddenly 
and sweetly, there floated out, in a light but pleasing tenor 
voice on the increasing tranquillity of the declining day : 



You thought it but a rose 
Ah me ! It was my heart.' 



THE END 
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